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NIEBUHR. 


Here was a distinguished man ; of 
a distinguished father the more dis- 
tinguished son. Few people but 
have heard his name as a name of 
power and revolutionary value in the 
historical application of old Pagan 
fables, previously useless or incohe- 
rent. Many are aware of the parti- 
cular direction given to his researches 
—that through the best part of his 
life that direction tended determinate- 
ly towards Roman antiquities, and of 
the particular success which crown- 
ed them—that it was the success of 
acreator. It is known pretty gene- 
rally, perhaps, that the Roman his- 
tory, before and after Niebuhr, cor- 
responds, by analogy, to the system 
of the heavens before and after Sir 
Isaac Newton. Kepler, before New- 
ton; had delivered pregnant oracles of 
truth ; and, without those, even New- 
ton must have wasted his powers. So 
had many writers directed a fixed 
stream of sceptical light upon the fa- 
bles of the early Roman history ; and 
without such an awakening of his at- 
tention, it is possible that the combin- 
ing faculty of Niebuhr might never 
have been solicited to that field of en- 
quiry. The echo of the internal con- 
tradictions amongst Roman fables 
might have sounded less clamorous in 
his ear ; and the harvest of new truths, 
or of new relations amongst old ones, 
might have seemed less promising in 
the prospect, even where the existing 
barrenness was most painfully unde- 
niable. Not, therefore, absolutely 
without a warning from his predeces- 
sors, did Nicbuhr come to this great 
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task. Glareanus had sent forward a 
morning breeze over the dead sea of 
the Roman annals; Bayle had shot 
his sceptical spirit into the most su- 
perficial of the Roman legends; 
Beaufort, amidst his general superfi- 
ciality, had laid bare some veins of 
new truth, leading into far ampler 
strata; Perizonius had operated on 
the same general body of materials in 
a mode better adapted for lasting re- 
sults, though less immediately attract= 
ive. Then came the great events of 
Niebuhr’s own times; the resurrec- 
tions, as from the dead, of three sepa- 
rate authors, indispensable to his full 
success—viz. Lydus, Gaius, and Ci- 
cero De Republici. Secondly, the 
great lights which Savigny was able 
to spread over the Roman jurispru- 
dence, and the advantage at one 
time of daily intercourse with this 
oracle of civil law. Thirdly, the fa- 
vour of the Prussian Government, 
shown both personally to Niebuhr, 
and with almost equal. benefit to his 
studies, through the munificence ap- 
plied to two royal foundations—the 
universities of Bonn and Berlin. 

At the time when Niebuhr reached 
mature manhood, it might be said 
that for Roman history both philoso- 
phy and learning had severally done 
its utmost; and as yet with no result 
whatever. Archeology, applied to 
Roman infancy, was confounded. Po- 
litical sagacity, applied by the very 
subtlest of political thinkers to the 
same impracticable problem, had ter- 
minated in the same unprofitable re- 
sult. Machiavel had failed; Montes. 
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quieu had failed. Neither had, in 
that way of approach, been able to 
find or to make a path amongst the 
shapeless ruins of Roman antiquities. 
The great edifice of, Roman polity, 
and (as depending upon that) of Ro- 
man history,seemed at length to be 
a condemned problem; hopeless, in- 
tractable—a mystery, an opprobrium. 
At such a point arose Niebuhr. Was 
he arrogant? No; he was diffident, 
and full of reverence for his prede- 
cessors. Was he learned? Yes; but 
so had been many of the greatest who 
had failed. Did he confide in his 
own native sagacity? Yes, and with 
reason; but he remembered that all 
their sagacity had not delivered Ma- 
chiavel and Montesquieu from the 
unparalleled labyrinth. Both of these 
men had seriously written nonsense at 
times upon Roman affairs. What else 
could be looked for? Had not both 
argued from mere chimeras as from a 
basis of demonstration ? Had not both 
allowed the strength of sworn docu- 
ments and monumental institutions to 
legends and nursery tales, more base- 
less or more disconnected than the 
fables of the Hesperides? Trusting, 
then, in what accomplishments, in 
what new lights, or in what accidents 
of luek, had Niebuhr dedicated a life 
of activity to a task apparently so un- 
promising ? Perhaps that very fact— 
the fact that he allotted a life unbro- 
ken in its energy to a theme which, 
for others, had been but an occasional 
amusement—might be the original 
cause that he succeeded, and that he 
ever hoped to succeed. Perhaps he 
might be aware that, if, in compari- 
son with himself, others brought some 
one talent, separately more dazzling, to 
the enterprize, no other, amongst 
them all, brought so rich a combina- 
tion of talents. And perhaps, above 
all other gifts, or coincidence of gifts, 
he might rely secretly upon some fe- 
licitous conjecture, or some fruitful 
hint, such as accident sometimes re- 
veals to the unpretending, and hides 
aay generations of haughtier scho- 
ars. 

Barthold George Niebuhr, son of 
the Arabian traveller, was born at 
Copenhagen on the 27th of August 
1776. His position in life was fortu- 
nate from his very birth. His father 
had been now a settled man for nine 
years. His wanderings amongst ori- 
ental nations were over; but the dis- 


tinction which these.travels had con- 
ferred upon his name was diffused 
over Christendom; and throughout 
Europe there was no land, perhaps 
no principal city, in which the name 
of Niebuhr the traveller would not 
have secured friendly services, from 
his direct personal connexions, on be- 
half of his son. This was an advan- 
tage which one generation of thirty 
years would naturally have oblite- 
rated. But Niebuhr the son showed 
such early activity in moving about 
the world, that every where he sur- 
prised what might be called the rear- 
guard of his father’s friends before the 
wear and tear of life had summoned 
them to strike their tents. For his 
father’s sake, every where he received 
the warmest welcome ; and in this way 
his genial disposition was happily ex- 
panded. The churlishness and the 
quarrelsomeness of German scholars, 
which doubtless oftentimes originate 
in their own early difficulties, found 
no encouragement in the circum- 
stances of Niebuhr’s life. For him no 
harsh necessity existed of fighting his 
way to distinction. All doors flew 
open to a young man armed with his 
recommendations; and if any peril 
beset him, it was—that too prosper- 
ous a commencement of life might 
possibly remove him altogether from 
the healthy trials of difficulty and op- 
position. 

Another advantage for the youth- 
ful Niebuhr respected his education. 
He was so placed as to drink in know- 
ledge without an effort from his child- 
ish days. We have always been satis- 
fied, that, in training the intellect of a 
child, it is a matter of no consequence 
what class or quality of knowledge 
you select ; with this one restriction, 
that it be fitted to engage the interest 
of a childish understanding, and fre- 
quent in its appeals to the eye. Now, 
of course, a traveller of eminence 
could not be supposed without a culti- 
vated sense for the great field of geo- 
graphy and geographical discovery. 
No age had contributed so powerfully 
to the improvement of geography as 
that of D’ Anville, Rennell, and their 
contemporaries. Maps accordingly 
were*provided in excess for the young 
Niebuhr ; and the father’s own per< 
sonal experience, which had extend- 
ed even to East Indian regions, made 
him the very best guide in turning 
them to account, As an interpreter 
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for his son, the elder Niebuhr appear- 
ed in the triple character of an ama- 
teur, a scholar, and a practical travel- 
ler. But a wider advantage, which 
the son drew from the accomplish- 
ments of his parents, connected itself 
with his early attainments as a lin- 
guist. Both parents were German 
by. immediate descent ; but both had 
been connected by accidents with 
Denmark. The father had been offi- 
cially a servant of the Danish Govern- 
ment, and is usually styled the Danish 
traveller in Arabia; the mother had 
been reared in a domestic circle at 
Copenhagen. Consequently the family 
swas bilinguis; German and Danish 
were equally familiar to each parent ; 
but, by preference or by accident, the 
father usually spoke German, the mo- 
ther Danish. Naturally, therefore, 
without an effort, the son spoke both. 

Thus, and in mere childish play, 
without an effort, or a conscious act 
of learning, were two steps taken of 
some importance towards the future 
training of the boy ; not so much for 
the attainments made, as for the direc- 
tion given to his pursuits, and the un- 
expected value of their results. Ina 
Turkish war, which arose for Austria 
in his boyhood, all the events and the 
motions of the armies had aninstanta- 
neous meaning and signifieancy, from 
the minute local acquaintance which 
his father had founded in his mind 
with the theatre of the campaigns. 
He found the use of a severe geogra- 
phy, built upon the great arteries of 
rivers and the spinal column of the 
chief mountains, connected with the 
lateral processes or ribs of dependant 
-hills, almost. before he had conscious- 
-ly reviewed his own obligations to this 
paternal instruction. With respect to 
‘languages, again, he soon found him- 
self growing into a polyglot scholar 
‘before he knew how to apply his learn- 
ing. The reader may judge of Nie= 
buhr’s attainments in this field from 
the following memorandum of his fa- 
ther, written, it is true, when the son 
had reached his 31st year, but looking 
back to earlier days :— 

«* My son is in Memel, at: which 
place, finding the journey to Riga im~ 
practicable for the present, he began 
immediately to learn Russian. He 
was two years old when he came to 


Meldrof, consequently, German may: 


be regarded as his mother tongue. 
At school or college he learned, 2, 
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Latin; 3. Greek; 4. Hebrew; at 
home in Meldrof, 5. Danish ; 6. Eng- 
lish ; 7. French ; 8. Italian. A casual 
shipwreck in our neighbourhood, 
which strewed the shore with books, 
led him to learn, 9. Portuguese ; 10. 
Spanish. Of Arabic, I cannot say 
that he learned much at home, which 
arose from my Arabic lexicon having 
been lent to a distant friend. In the 
family of the Austrian ambassador 
at Copenhagen, who happened to 
have been born in Constantinople, he 
acquired, 11. Persic; and 12. Ara- 
bic. In Holland he acquired, 13. 
the Dutch ; in Copenhagen, 14. Swe- 
dish, and alittle Ieelandic. In Memel 
he mastered, 15. the Russian; 16. 
the Slavonic; 17. the Polish; 18. 
the Bohemian ; 19. the Illyrian ; and, 
if to this list I should add the Low 
German, that would complete the 
cycle of twenty languages. Pardon 
this little sally of paternal pride.” 
The only accident of any interest, 
which ruffled the profound tranquil- 
lity of Niebuhr’s childhood, was the 


‘most alarming perhaps in the whole 


cycle of human calamities. When 
eight years old, he was bit by a dog 
supposed to be mad. To complete 
the misery of the case, the dog was 
destroyed before any examination of 
its condition could be made. The 
sequel showed, either that the dog 
had not been diseased, or that the 
virus (as sometimes happens) had 
been in too weak a state for absorp- 
tion into the system; and the misery 
of suspense, through two or three 
months, though great for 'the parents, 
was naturally a shadow without a 
meaning to the child. 

The course of the young Niebuhr’s 
life up to four-and-twenty,. is soon 
stated. When he was two years old, 
by way of evading a surveying mis- 
sion amongst the snows of Norway, 
his father accepted a situation of some 
value in Ditmarsh, part of the Danish 
continental territory. The capital of 
Ditmarsh is Meldorf, once a flourish- 
ing city, but reduced by two sieges 
and conflagrations to a quiet provin- 
cial village. The elder Niebuhr has 
been well described by his son in 
1816. Imagine a short square figure, 
of great strength, robust health, and 
the simple habits of a peasant—habits 
which he had strengthened by his re- 
sidence in the desert with the abste- 
mious children of Ishmael. He had 
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@ private estate—a good official in- 
come besides—and was moderately 
rich throughout his son’s life. Yet 
he never deviated from a Holstein 
easant’s diet; wine even, or any 
quor but milk, he rarely tasted, and 
only in civility or hospitality. Mo 
rally, he was a man of most upright 
nature; kind and indulgent to error, 
but stern in his own principles. 
Hence arose his two distinguished 
passions in life—love and veneration 
for the English character, and a per- 
fect mania of hatred to the French. 
With respect to the former trait, it 
had been strengthened by his exten- 
sive experience of the British charac- 
ter in Syria, Turkey, Egypt, India, 
and generally through the East. He 
was also in the habit of repeating 
that memorable, though unpalatable 
truth, expressed by an English mini- 
ster toa man of the continent about 
1770 :—* Sir, there are but two sub- 
jects worth a wise man’s considera- 
tion: politics and religion—our state 
here, and our state hereafter. On 
neither of these dare your continental 

eople talk.” The other trait was 
as intelligible ; for he had himself 
received from. the leading literary 
bodies of Paris the highest honours 
they could confer, and from Britain 
none at all. Moreover, two classes 
of the French scholars he fully appre~ 
ciated—their mathematicians through 
the better half of the 18th century, 
and their oriental scholars. No sort 
of knowledge was more valued by 
him—eastera philology, from the ac- 
eidental direction of his own travels ; 
and mathematics, from his natural turn 
for the palpable and the external. 
But, for all that, he lived and died in 
the faith that France was a nuisance 
in the system of European civiliza- 
tion. 

His son inherited these feelings, 
and at first in their original strength. 
But in him they were softened by a 
more lax liberality, and by the acci- 
dents of life. He agreed with his 
father in ascribing far greater vera- 
city and strength of moral principle 
to the English character. But he had 
a fancy—in the midst of a prodigious 
regeneration of the British literature, 
precisely concurrent with his own 
mature life—that our intellect had 
-burned itself out. The fact is, he 
-knew nothing at all, not even by name, 
of our modern literature. He had 


heard of Lord Byron; he had heard 
of Sir Walter Scott; of others, no 
echo had reached him ; and, except 
Burke, perhaps no intellectual. power 
amongst us had come within his own 
practical knowledge. In fact, Ger- 
man literature is itself too vast a world 
to be manageable by any single mind. 
Quite as little justice did Niebuhr 
render to Great Britain as a civil 
power. Our policy he never com- 
prehended ; he had been present with 
his wife at the first of our attacks on 


‘Copenhagen, (in 1801;) this event 


had soured his whole feeling towards 
us. And either he was very ill-in- 
formed on the private history of this 
affair, as well as of that in 1806, or 
else he was very disingenuous; for he 
never alludes to that justification of 
our conduct, which was current in 
political circles. It is singular, be- 
sides, that Niebuhr, though exulting 
in the effects of our long and often 
solitary contest against the French 

ower, never seems to see any merit 
in that prodigious scale of efforts and 
sacrifices by which we kept alive the 
hopes of Europe, and held aloft the 


banner of a successful resistance to | 


that power of iron and clay, which he 
and all the company of nations around 
him had been compelled to worship in 
a spirit of abject fear. 

Niebuhr has accurately described 
his own education in the life of his 
father, (printed amongst his Kleine 
Schriften,) and in a letter to Jacobi. 
His position was singular as to bodily 
health: his father was amongst the 
strongest of men ; his mother amongst 
the weakest of women. Hence, and 
perhaps from more luxurious habits 
than had been known to his simple an- 
cestors, he never enjoyed robust 
health, and lived ouly to the age of 
fifty-five; whilst his father reached 
that of eighty-two. Spite of his fa- 
ther’s opposition, his mother kept him 
constantly at the fireside: “I was a 
thorough /aus-vogel,” he says, a bird 
in a cage, or (as we express it) a hot- 
house plant. His father, who could 
talk Arabic fluently, knew nothing of 
Latin: yet, by mere guidance of the 
facts, and their succession, he forced 
his way in company with his young 
son through Caesar's Commentaries. 
English, of course, was taught from 
infancy : English newspapers were 


the constant reading of the younger 


Niebuhr, when seven or eight years 
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old:.and amongst science, whatever 
had a tangible and ponderable form. 
While yet a boy, and thoroughl 
home-sick through his whole resi- 
dence, this delicate student was sent 
to Hamburg, where he enjoyed the 
friendship of Klopstock and other 
literati, now forgotten. 

England, however, and still more 
Scotland, was the palestra for the ac- 
tive business of life to which the tra- 
veller had always destined his son. 
And, therefore, after a previous resi- 
dence at the Danish University of 
Kiel, from 1794 to 1798, he dispatch- 
ed him to London: that being merely 
2 place of transit towards his final ob- 
ject of Edinburgh. At one time, he 
had meditated the plan of fixing his 
son in the service of our East India 
Company ; the motive being probably 
twofold—to extend or to apply his 
oriental learning, and to make a for- 
tune. For, exactly at that period, In- 


dia was an El Dorado for all clever 
adventurous men of business talents. 
This scheme, however, must have been 
finally laid aside in 1799, when the 
English journey was accomplished, 
since by that time the youthful Nie- 
buhr had been regularly affianced to 


his future wife. 

In London, Niebuhr made but a 
short stay. His report of us, we are 
sorry to say, was unfavourable. Yet 
the chief complaint he made, was really 
of a kind that presents a dilemma or 
choice of evils: one or other must be- 
long to the case here or any where. 
The same truth and uprightness, he 
says, prevail as in other times; but 
the conversation of all mixed com- 
panies is painfully common-place. 
No sentiment, no enthusiasm, no 
German raptures on behalf of the 
beautiful in art or literature. But 
was there no balance to this? Why, 
yes: there was none of. that political 
wrangling, with which it seems Ger- 
man companies overflowed; and if 
there was no elevation in the tone of 
general conversation, on the other 
hand, there was none of that affecta- 
tion and eternal pretence which the 
German society breeds. 

At Edjnburgh, Niebuhr’s name 
introduced him to some of the Pro- 
fessors; but of other introductions he 
seems to have had only one :—viz. to 
a family of Scotts, who showed him 
conspicuous kindness, and whose ami- 
able family group Niebuhr sketches in 
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very lively terms. For some time we 
were at a loss to identify this family; 
but Niebuhr himself clears up the 
mystery in his father’s life, within se- 
venteen years after. The head of 
the family was a Francis Scott, a 
cadet of the house of Harden, who 
had made a fortune in India; which 
house, he describes as an Episcopa- 
lian and once Jacobitish family in 
Selkirkshire. From his letters, at this 
period, we make some extracts. 

In the following letter, dated Edin- 
burgh, February 26, 1799, Niebuhr 
gives some slight account of literature 
and its condition throughout the island. 
After complaining that there are no 
public reading-rooms, such as were 
then established even in Copenhagen, 
where travellers might be sure to 
meet with “new books, pamphlets, and 
learned journals ;” and that in the es- 
tablishments of the most distinguished 
publishers, to which the friendly 
Scotts had introduced him, “ political 
news formed the staple conversation, 
(surely, with reason enough, in a great 
and free nation, bearing so important 
a part in the vast drama then un- 
weaving;] or that, if books were at 
all introduced as a topic of interest, 
it was old books ; ” the young scholar 
proceeds thus :—* Inreality, the Eng- 
lish appear to have no great writer at 
this moment; none, I mean, upon 
whose words one might hang with 
love and expectation. They havea 
considerable body of useful writers 
in the department of mathematics and 
the physical sciences. Philosophy 
lies prostrate. Many are they who 
write history ; but the best do not rise 
above mediocrity. The public taste 
is depressed to the lowest point. Peo- 
ple, in general, admire and swallow 
the whole library of horrors embodied 
by our German romance writers, or 
writers for the stage,—their own 
works, that reach any popularity, are 
in the same walk of composition. 
Schiller is the most admired amongst 
our German poets. Even in political 
composition, for which the English 
are otherwise so distinguished, nothing 
appears that attracts general notice— 
far less which deserves it. One book, 
meantime, I would wish to mention 
with praise: it is the work of an un- 
married woman (eines madchens), who 
throughout a period of twenty years, 
dating from the era of her youth, has 
taken a share in the education of her 





mathematics. Professor Playfair ‘in-’ 


father’s family, —it treats this sub- 
ject, and I must say that a more rea- 
sonable style of opinions, views more 
free from prejudice, and a spirit of 
more penetrating criticism, never yet 
have I seen in any work on education, 
than in this particular work of Miss 
Edgeworth.” 

This report of our British condition 
as to literature in the very close of the 
eighteenth century would. be mortify- 
ing, were it not that one moment's re- 
flection corrects and defeats its impres- 
sion. At the moment when Niebuhr 
wrote, Burke had been dead for scarce- 
ly eighteen months, and surely his 
works had not become obsolete as yet 
for any circle. The very edge of his 
personalities still told with the hap- 
piest effect; and for his graver wisdom, 
such a writer was enough to glorify 
any one half-century. Let people think 
what they please, France, like the 
needle of a compass, settling: back from 
momentary disturbance through aseries 
of vibrations, is still revolving into those 
unhappy phases which meet the full 
blaze of this great seer’s revelations; 
nor is it likely that the deep warnings 
of Burke will be suffered to become a 
dead letter for many adecennium before 
us. Astoour choice of German authors, 
is it not odd, that other accomplished 
Germans have read the case in the 
very opposite meaning? They com- 
plain that the English, so far from 
making a bad selection of German 
authors, were led in those days, by 
the false sentimentalities of Kotzebue, 
and the perilous moralities of Goethe 
in his Werther, to the injustice of 
making no selection at all, but of 
kicking all alike intothe index expurga- 
torius of indiscriminate proscription. 
The stage, it is true, adopted a few 
plays from the German : the Stranger, 
for instance, Sheridan’s Pizarro; and 
some other translations, or recasts, 
from theinferior German playwrights. 
But this arose entirely from the scenic 
art manifested in these plays, the feli- 
eitous arrangement of their situations, 
or else from the range of display 
opened in some individual characters 
to the histrionic qualities of a great 
actor such as John Kemble. And so 
little did the stage interest argue a pre- 
vious literary interest, that it did not 
even avail subsequently to create such 
an interest. 

“Edinburgh, 4th March 1799. 
s¢ This winter I had done a little in 


terrupted his course of lectures on 
Algebra by the interposition of a diffi- 
cult but interesting part of the higher 
geometry. The very difficulty consti- 
tuted the first attraction. I was hardly 
up to the comprehension of the the- 
orems; but strenuous determination 
opened a road, and the next step be- 
came easier. Previously to this, 
during the winter, I had possessed 
myself of the elementary principles in 
geometry, proprio marte; and these 
new attainments, which of myself P 
never should have had energy to makes 
now gave importance and beauty to’ 
such as I had mastered for myself, and: 


this by illustrating their application.. 


Satisfied now, that nature has not: ex- 
cluded me by any personal proscrip- 
tion from the field of mathematics, F 
have put my hand with zeal to the 
work of raising for myself asystematie 
edifice of mathematic knowledge. 

*¢ The summer lectures, I am told, 
last only for three months—so we shall 
be dismissed early in August. How 
capitally all arranges itself! Precise- 
ly then is the season for the High- 
Jands. Thence, I pass to Carlisle and 
Newcastle, where I spend a week or 
two with Lambe: his father lives 
there, and has extensive coal mines, 
besides manufacturing establishments.” 
[Then follows a scheme of travels 
over other parts of England, after 
which,] ‘* These rambles, take my 
word for it, with the rapid progress 
made every where by the English 
system of travelling, will not detain 
me long. And you yourself would 
approve an extenson by a week or so 
to the scheme we formerly concerted ;. 
especially when applied to seeing ob- 
jects which my recent Edinburgh stu- 
dies have enabled me to understand. 
For it will hardly happen that I shall 
again visit this island : and it is a con- 
jectural notion of mine, to which ex- 
perience is continually giving further 
weight, that what is called travelling, 
with general purposes of observing 
men and nations, yields a miserably 
poor result. I had hoped to meet some 
great genius, whose friendship might 
have drawn out any thing-in myself 
allied to his own high qualities: but 
this is a phantom that I have not. 
Scott, who was well acquainted with 
Hume, tells me that this great man, 
he is sure, would have been my friend : 
but, alas ! he isno more. And nobody 
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remains in Great Britain that r 
bles him. However, these are vain. 
dependencies ! each man must deve-: 
lope for himself his own germs of 
excellence, if any such are laid in him. 
by nature.” 


“ Edinburgh, 26th March 1799. 

*“*Two days ago, Professor Play- 

fair asked me to breakfast: he had 
formerly given me a general invitation 
to visit him—of which I had not avail- 
ed myself, chiefly through frequent 
fits of indisposition. Something of 
the same compulsion had caused me to 
neglect his leetures ; and I went there- 
fore to this breakfast with a jealousy, 
that, as the true cause of such lax at- 
tendance could hardly be known to 
him, he might have put a false con- 
struction on it. However, this did 
not appear in his reception : indeed, so 
far otherwise, that he treated me with 
a confidential kindness, such as I feel 
more flattering by much than a studied 
compliment. — 1 found myself perfect- 
ly at ease with him. 

“ You cannot imagine, my dear 
mother, with what instinct and respect 
every body in Edinburgh asks after 
my father; and how generally he is 
the subject of conversation. The eld- 
er Scott takes pleasure in recalling 
his Indian life; and it gratifies him 
that I am able, from my oriental know- 
ledge, to go along with his narrations. 
By the way, one anecdote he reports, 
which I must not omit to mention. 
Explain it,if youcan. Itis this: —My 
father, he says, and his companions, 
on their approach to Massa, had been 
maliciously represcnted to the native 
ruler as magicians ; upon which fol- 
lowed a proclamation, with all the 
hurry of despotism—importing, that 
upon pain of death no one was to give 
food or shelter to the strangers. This 
reached the ears of Scott; who, ac- 
cordingly, by his fortunate interposi- 
tion, was, to all appearanee, the deli- 

verer of all the party from death. 
Now ‘riddle me, riddle me, mother 
dear,’ how comes it—for, asto Scott's 
veracity, that is beyond all suspicion— 
that my father never talked of this in- 
cident to you'and me? Is it that he 
shudders at the recollection, andshrinks 
from repeating a tale so nearly tragi- 
cal, (for Scott, observe, was a perfect 
stranger to him?) Or is it, (yet that 
would be hardly lessa mystery,) that 
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he-has actually forgotten the affair ?.- 
However, be that as it may, I feel my-. 

self now compelled to love-Scott more, 

than ever.” 

The next letter, dated Edinburgh, 
April 2, is addressed to the young 
lady called Germanicé his bride; i.e. 
betrothed to him. It describes an. 
illness of some violence, and the kind- 
ness of the Scott family expressed in 
every mode of sympathy, 


“ Edinburgh, April 9, 1799. 

“ Yesterday was. the first day on 
which I could go abroad to make vi- 
sits. You may easily imagine that 
the first was to the Scotts—unhappily. 
too far removed from my abode. 
Their freedom fromreserve, and their 
friendly warmth, always brings cheer- 
fulness and restoration to my mind. 
We have now a week's vacation; but 
this, by the way, is pure accident: 
and I mean to spend it, weather per- 
mitting, in strolling westward to Glas- 
gow and Lanark; not, however, with 
your expectations as regards the lower 
orders, whom I, on the contrary, know 
to be ——-. What a spectacle is a 
Scottish peasant’s house even in the 
neighbourhood of a great city! Not 
there, but amongst people of superior 
education, I mean to seek my relaxa- 
tion, and in the sight. of a natural 
scenery which is new to me; whilst, 
from the exercise, I shall seek health. 

“Tam not sorry that our lectures 
are drawing to a close; and for this, 
besides other reasons—that the colds 
connected with the very form and ar- 
rangement of our lecture- rooms, those 
at least in which the numerous classes 
assemble, will then be at an end. 
Figure to yourself a room where three: ~ 
hundred students are collected, the 
door being kept open until all have 
cnet and this door, in some- 
rooms, opening immediately upen a 
breezy court. The two summer lec- 
turers that I mean to attend, are Ru- 
therford for botany, and Coventry for 
agriculture. The man who reads on 
natural history, is a venerable block 
head. Both Rutherford and Coven- 
try agree in not lecturing on Sundays; 
so I shall have time. for fresh air ia 
the country: though, .as by this time 
you understand, the cottage of tha 
rustic contains no shadow of that Ar- 
cadian simplicity and virtue which we 
so readily ascribe to it; less indeed, 
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so far as freedom goes, than amongst 
those peasants whom you and I know 
ih Holstein.” 

We forbore to translate the four 
epithets by which Niebuhr character- 
ized the Scottish peasantry. Every 
where one is reminded of Pope’s 
‘slashing Bentley;” as that great 
critic made no scruple of cutting away 
right and left in reviewing the text of 
Paradise Lost, so—but in a different 
field—does this intrepid youth mow 
away with a giant’s scythe amongst 
whatever opinions he views as preju- 
dices: it will not, therefore, occasion 
much surprise to find him opening his 
abstract of Scotland in the following 
terms :—“ Scotland, since the Refor- 
mation, stands far and wide in the 
odour of religiosity. The clergy, asa 
body, are utterly worthless. That is 
granted by every body who knows the 
country. The piety of the plebs is 
generally a mere eye-service ; a ritual 
formality, that has no influence what- 
ever on the motives or on the con- 
duct. They repeat set forms of 
thanksgiving, even before and after 
tea: they are unscrupulous observers 
of the ordinances prescribed by their 
kirk : and curse all infidels, deists, and 
atheists, with the arrogance of a soul 
knowing its own privilege for heaven. 
In short, I no longer take it amiss in 
Hume that he delivered a judgment 
so severe and so scornful on the Pres- 
‘byterians in the days of Charles I. I 
looked for austerity amongst them: I 
here found only clownishness.” 

‘ Much of this precipitousness in 
judging, must in candour be put down 
to Niebubr’s youth and constitutional 
rashness. Yet we must also remark, as 
a quality that adhered to him through 
life, a singular defect in the power of 
accurately observing or distinguishing 
Objects. The very letter from which 
our last extract is taken, furnishes a 
remarkable iustance of this inaccu- 
racy. It is dated May 1799, conse- 
quently not in the early, but in the 
latter half of his Edinburgh residence. 
And yet, when he describes the situa- 
tion of his lodgings, which he had 
been requested to do with minute cir- 
eumstantiality, meaning to say, in 
the first place, that they were in the 
old town, (which is the natural choice 
of students from the greater proximi- 
ty to the College,) he can think of no 
better expression for this old town 
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than the absurd and false one that it 
is a vorstadt or suburb. Now, when 
one remembers the relation between 
the two towns of Edinburgh, the an- 
tiquity, the historic interest of the 
elder section—the other having scarce- 
ly existed for one generation in 1799— 
inevitably one is lost in astonishment 
that this memorable pre-eminence for 
the antiquarian, the poet, the philoso- 
pher, should have been so entirely lost 
upon Niebuhr: treading daily upon 
ground hallowed by tragical histories, 
he was not aware of any reason for 
looking back upon its traditions. Yet 
surely the existence of the palace, of 
the parliament-house, of the college, 
of the metropolitan church, all in the 
old town—would have made it im- 
possible for any logical mind to view 
this part of Edinburgh under ‘a sub- 
ordinate relation to the other. 

On his return to the Continent, 
Niebuhr married, and settled in Co- 
penhagen. His letters record, with 
much irritation, the attack on the 
floating batteries at Copenhagen, 
under Lord Nelson in 1801. There 
is, however, no novelty in his account. 
The second more serious attack and 
occupation in 1806, he just escaped by 
his translation into the Russian ser- 
vice. He is equally angry in both 
cases. Strange that a Dane could 
have so little sagacity as to suppose 
that our government had no reason 
for what they did, though the danger 
of compromising their informant 
might obligethem to silence. Strange, 
also, that a Dane so intelligent as 
Niebuhr, should never have asked him. 
self why his own government had 
collected naval stores so vast; or 
could imagine it any part of our 
British duty to look on whilst a neutral 
state was aiding the purposes of Na- 

oleon. 

‘In 1806, Niebuhr left Copenhagen 
to assume an official station under 
the Prussian Government. His duties 
were fortunately not of a kind which 
prescribed a provincial residence : 
they drew him to Berlin, which per- 
haps, for books and for learned so- 
ciety, was the very abode most likely 
to have attracted his choice. The 
superstitious would have regarded his 
Prussian service as ill-omened; for 
the first news he had to write from 
Berlin was the tragical catastrophe at 
Jena, the half-exterminating defeat 
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(so mysterious to this hour) of the 
brilliant Prussian army, which stood 
remeved but by one generation from 
its unique* creator ; and the first act 
of-duty he had to undertake was—to 
follow the court in its flight eastwards 
from the arrogant conqueror. - 

It was a time of woe for Europe— 
woe such as is nowhere described by 
history ; for any picture of that deso- 
lation--that prostration, and moral 
despair—which darkened the face of 
Europe from the day of Jena to that 
day in- September 1812, when the tide 
turned at Moscow, posterity must 
look to the Jewish prophets. His- 
tories are below the mark. The 
defeat of Austria in 1805 had been 
far from definitive. The craziness of 
the Austrian war administration was 
viewed as the key to Austerlitz ;—it 
was one of the dreadful consequences 
flowing from a divided command and 
a distracted responsibility, when op- 
posed to the autocracy of a single 
will—the adamantine will of a Napo- 
leon—concentrating all functions of 
civil and military power. Here it 
was that the world had hitherto sought 
for the solution of the Austrian humi- 
liation, which, besides, was not complete 
until 1809. That calamity argued 
nothing for the future. North Ger- 
many was still entire; and to that 

uarter, strengthened by Russian and 

nglish alliance, all hopes turned. 
But now—when these were in one 
day overthrown, and the course 
of war went eastwards like a deluge, 
pursuing and hanging on the steps of 
fugitive monarchies, searching every 
angle of retreat, and overflowing with 
the mere impetus of its rush the fa- 
mous fortresses of the north—all hearts 
died within them. ‘She of the 
Danube and the Northern Sea,” as 
Wordsworth had described Germany, 
now beheld her form shattered on 
both the waters which symbolized her 
rank in Europe. Her shame was com- 
plete. Many collections of letters 
must come to light, as the eminent 
men of that period die off, before we 
shall be able to measure the depth of 
woe which then possessed all German 
hearts—that is, for the six years fol- 
lowing. But one thing is even more 
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appalling to the thoughtful reader of 
such letters than their open intelligible 
expressions: it is their significant 
suppression of feeling—their whisper- 
ing breathings of thoughts, which the 
overburdened heart would. not suffer 
them utterly to disguise, nor prudence 
openly toavow. Niebuhr himself,a man 
overflowing with high spirit and -dis- 
dain of tyranny, yet oftentimes con- 
fesses that he dares not make particular 
communications ; wereit only aliterary 
communication, as a proposed Eng- 
lish supplement to his father’s travels, 
he sees danger in sending it to Eng- 
land—though the motive for such a 
transmission was .to profit by Lord 
Donoughmore’s (then Lord Hutchi- 
son) services in obtaining an Eng- 
lish price from some great English 
publisher; andevery wherethroughout 
this dreadful period he mutters and 
hints like a man who knew himself 
watched ; nay, so far is this from any 
vanity or self-importance, that he 
speaks plainly of spies and listeners 
as every where dispersed, and of letters 
as universally liable to post-office 
supervision. 

One principal mission, which oc- 
cupies Niebuhr during the first half 
of this sexennial period, speaks for 
itself as exposing the condition of 
Europe ; and perhaps, more than 
any other separate anecdote, gauges 
men’s opinion of the present as it stood 
related to the future. After the battle 
of Jena had disposed of Western 
Prussia, the war rolled off into East- 
ern Prussia—that part of which so 
much is essentially Polish to this hour. _ 
Hither came the Russian allies, and 
in the winter of 1806-7 there was 
some truly hard fighting, Napoleon 
had no intention that his scenical 
tricks should be laid bare, nor did 
his army at all relish a sort of war 
where only hard blows were to be- 
looked for, very little plunder, and 
still less of “‘ glory.” Hence, the wish 
for peace becoming reciprocal, natu- 
rally an arrangement was soon effected 
as respected Russia; but as to Prus- 
sia, where no arrangement was worth 
much unless it accompanied an eva- 
cuation of her territory, the terms 
were more difficult to manage. WNa- 





* « Unique.” ——The Germans, at least the Prussians, often expressed their admiration 
of ‘‘ Fritz,” the royal -hero of the 18th century, by calling him Frederick der Einziger ; 
ié. Frederick the unique. 
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poleon was ‘willing to evacuate; but 
not gratis, He must be paid, and 
paid freely, for his grace. Yet how? 
Exhausted by the last year’s efforts, 
how were the poor Prussians to raise 
these vast extra sums? Of course, it 
occurred to the Prussian Cabinet that 
the only mode of effecting this anti- 
cipation upon the national funds was 
by a loan. And this loan—where 
was it to besought ? Holland had been 
notoriously for generations the country 
in which loans could be raised on 
the easiest terms, partly in conse- 
quence of the low rate to which the 
profits of commerce had there sunk. 
To Amsterdam, therefore, was sent 
Niebuhr. But the Dutch saw the 
case in this light:—Napoleon would 
execute the treaty of evacuation, this 
they doubted not, on receiving the 
last instalments of the requisition. 
Possibly, also, he might then suffer 
Prussia to enjoy a year ortwo of un- 
molested repose. But such were the 
views now opened upon Europe of his 
general policy, that no man who had 
his discernment sharpened by personal 
risk, but calculated on the final ab- 
sorption of Prussia into the German 
dependencies of France. Then, under 


that contingency, who was to meet 


the obligations of the loan? The old 
fable was recalled when some feeble 
animal looks into the lion’s mouth in 
order to extract a bone from his throat ; 
and, upon humbly representing some 
title to a medical fee for this service, 
is answered by the lion—* Fee! you 
wretch ; is it no fee, then, to have 
extracted your own head in safety 
from my jaws?” Upon which royal 
model, it wasconceived—that if, upon 
Prussia becoming a regular debtor 
to the French Exchequer for the an- 
nual produce of her taxes, these Dutch 
_loan-proprietors were dutifully to 
lay before Napoleon their own pre- 
vious lien upon those revenues, the 
lion might reply—‘ How! is it pos- 
sible that you are the persons to accuse 
yourselves of having aided with money 
those who were then ranged in hos- 
tilityto me? Not content with treason, 
do you yourselves proclaim it ?” And 
then, besides the confiscation of the 
loan, he might inflict a heavy fine 
upon the political delinquency. 

Upon these views it may readily be 
conceived that Niebuhr’s mission was 
a failure. Napoleon came to under- 
stand where lay the hitch; and, not 
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wishing to be himself the hinderance 
in the way of his own rapacity, he 
privately urged his brother Louis, the 
Dutch king, to do what he could to- 
wards removing the Dutch fears. 
Thus arose a new aspect of the nego- 
tiation, which naturally brought with it . 
a heap of proposals for changes of all 
sorts in the Prussian modes of levying.’ 
taxes. This new stage of the nego- 
tiation was of a nature to prolong 
itself through many months. And’ 
thus we are not surprised to find Nie«- 
buhr still working at this impracti- ’ 
cable job in the year 1809—that is, 
two-and-a-half years after its com~ 
mencement. And in this affair it was, 
we presume, that Niebuhr learned that : 
sort of acquaintance which he/ had 
with political economy. Imperfect- 
and erroneous his knowledge must 
have been in those days ; and the more 
so from his own predisposition to 
vague or even mysterious hypotheses 
in this class of speculations, as well 
as from the accident that the two 
Mirabeaus, father and sen, were, per- 
haps, his chief illuminators ; men fit-' 
ted to stir enquiry, but not at all to 
work out any satisfactory or safe con- 
clusions; for principles, in a proper 
sense, they had none. 

‘Having thus explained Niebuhr’s 
position, in respect to public affairs, 
during the years from 1806 forwards, 
it will be easy for the reader to follow 
the extracts which we shall give du- 
ring that period from his correspond- 
ence. 


¢___. Amsterdam. | 


«Since my last page I have been 
sick, without intermission; and yet. 
could not resolve, in this land of Dutch-- 
men, to send for a physician. My 
constitution, and above all my tem- 
perament, are too little Dutch to make 
it probable that a physician, drawing 
his experience from this country, 
could deal rationally with me. In 
reality, as we see that civil ordinances 
do and must vary with different na-° 
tions, why should not medical rules 
fluctuate with the races of men? For 
example, here at Amsterdam the me- 
dical practitioners do right in adapting’ 
themselves to callous bodies, full- 
blooded habits, and indigestion, with 
little or no reference to intellect or 
passion. Generally speaking, I do 
not love physicians. Next to the 
nobility, and once I should have said 
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economists, they are the most arrogant: 
of all classes. Of course, this dislike 
for the class does not extend itself to 
the individuals. © , 

‘* Consequently I have been looking 
out for another mode of cure, which 
lies in very select reading. What I 
wanted was a book which should send 
a torrent of animation through my ima- 
gination and my passions ; and such a 
book I found in Mirabeau’s Essai sur 
le Despotisme. Do you recollect our 
reading it thirteen yearsago? I still 
recollect your pencil notes in the mar- 
gin, and the. powerful impression 
which I received from the book in 
those days. This eloquent work will 
sustain a cooler examination. Mira- 
beau, it is easy to see, was perfectly 
clear of that madness, which has since 
spread epidemically, of seeking to fix 
or rivet civil freedom in a land by 
mere constitutional forms. He was 
innocent, also, as regards the dreadful 
idea of universal representation—an 
idea which has been the parent of in- 
finite mischief ; and which has arisen 
amongst the pretended metaphysicians 
or other shallow thinkers. For a 
shallow thinker was Neckar; and 
which was worse, a German shallow 
thinker—that is, wearing an appear 
ance of practical solidity. 

«* What an inimitable expression is 
that of Mirabeau—‘ L’animal, que 
déchire le feroce leopard admire-t-il 
la beauté de sa peau ou la variété de 
ses ruses?’ Now, substitute for 
‘animal’ the equivalent word, ‘1’ Alle- 
mand, and the deep truth of the 
thought vanishes. For the brute fol- 
lows the determination of natural feel- 
ing; his terror of the beautiful leo- 
pard, who is to rend him piecemeal, 
extinguishes his admiration ; but our 
countryman is true to no feeling—not 
even to the feeling of pain and enjoy- 
ment. And precisely for that reason 
is it past my divination—what is to 
become of us Germans—the apes of 
apes! O Heaven! I supplicate thy 
gracious power to grant us some new 
revelation: from without must come 
our salvation. Our own efforts are 
confined to yearnings and aspirations. 
'  Mirabeau, you will say, was a 
great sinner: he was so: he was un- 
der a demoniac possession; but he 
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hada peculiar grandeur of nature; 
and over such a sinner there is more 
joy in heaven* than over a hundred 
righteous men. He, like Carnot, was 
too far above his nation. Together, 
they were the two great men of the 
Revolution. Mirabeau, when defend- 
ing his violence of manner, says—* Si 
Jj ai ditla vérité, pourquoi ma véhémence 
en Vexprimant, diminueroit-elle de son 
prin ? 

«T read and muse upon all kinds of 
subjects in every degree of divergency. 
Thus, and in part through our circu- 
lating library inthis place, which is the 
great resource of us foreigners, I have 
again fallen amongst the old French 
literature. It happened that one of 
these French books was Massillon’s 
Petit Caréme ; you know its grandeur 
and elevation ; or, if you do not, read’ 
it, and make others read it. Well,’ 
this book led me naturally to read the’ 
same writer's Histoire de la Minorité 
de Louis XV.; upon which book I 
will give you my deliberate judgment. 
Not only do I pronounce it the most 
admirable historical work in the 
French language, but I say firmly, 
that it ranks below no work of its class 
in any modern language whatsoever ; 
and I contend that it will support a 
comparison with any of the ancient 
classics. The grace of the style is 
inexpressible ; the proportions in the 
distribution of paris harmoniously 
arranged ; the sentiments. truly pro- 
found; and the prevailing judgment 
that of a great statesman. Statesman, 
did Isay? lam sure that simply the 
opinions upon finance, which the bi- 
shop utters, should put to the blush 
almost every minister of state who 
plants his reputation on that peculiar 
knowledge. Add to this the high 
purity of feeling ; the spirit of tender- 
ness towards error which breathes 
here as throughout his sermons; the 
antique cast of his mind; his entire 
sincerity ; his love of freedom, and his’ 
own freedom from the trammels of 
prejudice, whether prejudice of rank 
or of doctrine, strong as was his reli« 
gious faith—combine all these argu- 
ments of praise, and you will have a 
picture still far behind the truth. 
Take this golden book into your hand; 
beg Dora also to read it; and, when 
placing it on your shelves, range it 





* Strange that Niebuhr should leave out the conditional clause—if he repents, 
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not with the works of-his compatriets, 
but alongside of Thucydides and Sal- 
lust. ‘If you have it not already, lose 
no time in procuring it. The disco- 


very of such a very pearl has given 
me a festal day; and I wish to share 
it with my dearest friends.” 


July 1809. 

«¢ The English cannonading at Cux- 
haven was magnificent. I heard it 
from an inland station whilst making 
a pedestrian excursion to explore some 
ruins. Read the Austrian account of 
Aspern in the Political Journal. I 
fancy it is Schlegel’s. Schlegel’s 
Essay upon India has given me a great 
respect for him.” 

This account we well remember: it 
was by no means good ; it did not suc- 
ceed in distinguishing the battle from 
that confusion which hangs like the 
smoke of the musketry over all modern 
battle-fields ; it did not clear up the 
plan of Austrian councils, which in 
fact were too obscure to themselves, 
because always desponding and always 
contingent on events. But—which 
was worst of all—in the close it took a 
station of moral authority for Austria, 
which she less than any great power 
in Europe had merited. The battle, 
said the writer, was mighty and effec- 
tive for this end and for that; and 
finally, si diis placeat, * for the cor- 
rection of public opinion.” A pretty 
rebuke for Europe to receive from 
Austria. If there was a base, degrad- 
ing, and too often ruinous prestige 
connected with French armies and 
French tactics in those unhappy days, 
from whom but Austria had it chiefly 
arisen? And now, scarcely was the 
ink dry of the lofty manifesto, (here 
praised by Niebuhr,) when, behold! 
the day of Wagram arrives; the Aus- 
trian heroes are forgotten; and the 
vile cabinet of Vienna, (as then it was,) 
in the very panic of defeat, actually 
on the field of battle, sells a daughter 
of the Austrian house* as the ransom 
for her poltronery, and partly, no 
doubt, as a fine for their very swag- 
gering report of Aspern. 

The period of Niebuhr’s life having 
most general interest is, perhaps, that 
from 1810 to the spring of 1813. For 
himself and for the world, it was a 
time of sorrow, of agitation, and finally 
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of great revolution. His letters at this 
time keep up a simultaneous glance 
at public affairs and literature. 


© Berlin, Ist October 1810. 

« Zelter reports of Goethe, that he 
is working at his biography, and then 
at the continuation of W. Meister. 
Zelter has ruminated on his queries 
in music; and assures me that from 
him, Goethe I mean, who has not so 
much as learned the elements of music, 
a theory of music may be expected— 
thoroughly new, profound, and to him 
satisfactory. Is not this an astonish- 
ing triumph of genius ? 

‘* I believe you are right, that it is 
better not to read books in which one 
makes the acquaintance of the devil. 
I have lately been reading criminal 
trials, and I have become aware that 
both judges and witnesses for the pros 
secution had gradually come to see in 
the worst offenders, if they happened to 
be bold or clever, objects of interest. 
The danger lies in the close confines of 
vices and virtues, and in the blending 
of both; so that rarely is any man 
so utterly reprobate but that, as you 
grow familiar with him, good features 
come forward in his character, and 
you have more toleration for him than 
you ought.” 


“ Berlin, 24th Nov. 1810. 

«« T have collected a great body of 
data in support of a theory which I 
have long cherished, that western 
Europe had a peculiar and aboriginal 
civilization, and a separate system of 
science, before it was acted upon by | 
the East.” [N. held also that a great 
migration eastwards, from the west, 
had long preceded the migrations 
westwards from the east. | 

“ Savigny is my special favourite, 
and he seems to have a high value for 
me. Ourstudies cross and interweave, 
so that we have large funds of conver- 
sation and intellectual commerce. At 
first I was ashamed to see such aman 
at my lectures (on Roman history) in 
the character of a student; but his 
extraordinary interest in the lectures 
is the most flattering attestation of 
their value which I could receive, 
since, beyond all question, Savigny is 
the best qualified judge among all my 
contemporaries.” 





* See Wordsworth’s sonnet—* Austria a daughter of her house hath sold,’ &c. 
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“ Berlin, 5th Feb. 1811. 

«T have been made a doctor, in com- 
pany with several others. I, therefore, 
am the first doctor which the univer- 
sity of Berlin has created. Do not 
laugh at my having desired a learned 
title; nor at my having accepted it 
with pleasure’ when it was offered. 
Such a title, like any other, may be 
degraded by abuse, but still the origi- 
nal idea is beautiful—that of creating 
a privileged station, which should dis- 
tinguish the real citizen in the com- 
monwealth of letters from the ama- 
teur, and thus raising an order of 
academic nobility. It is an idea akin 
to that which Klopstock has developed 
in so masterly a way throughout his 
** Republic of the Learned.” Did you 
ever read that chef-d’auvre ?” 


Berlin, 15th Feb. 1811. 

“TI read an essay lately upon the 
history of the Scythians and the Sar- 
matians: it met with some success. 

** Have you ever heard of six old 
tragedies belonging to Shakspeare’s 
age, not in the series of his pieces, 
but adjudged to him by some critics, 
and which, by all accounts, are not 
unworthy of him? These has Tieck 
translated ; and the MS. of two he 
has sent to Reimer. I am delighted 
to hear this. Recently I tried to read 
Ben Jonson ; but he is scarcely to be 
endured. Yet he conceits himself to 
be great in comparison of Shakspeare, 
and turns up his nose at the old-fa- 
shioned taste which can find pleasure 
in the juvenile performances of Shak- 
speare. Zempests forsooth! he could 
give the world a Tempest, and com- 
pel applause, were he to stoop so far. 
On the other hand, there are, amongst 
his writings, prosaic reflections full 
of truth.” 


[The late Mr Gifford had not, at 
this date, published his Ben Jonson ; 
but the injustice to Jonson, as con- 
cerns Shakspeare, had been often ex- 
posed: in fact every sentence in the 
above passage contains an error. ] 

Mutterings, prelusive to the great 
storm, now begin to be heard. A 
letter from Hamburg, in Sept. 1811, 
whispers that even a whisper is more 
than he dares to hazard on politics. 
In the next from Berlin, 5th Oct. 
1811, it is said—** The grand ques- 
tion, the maintenance of peace be- 
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tween Russia and France, is still un- 
determined. Some maintain that Aus- 
tria is negotiating very actively, and 
that the winter will pass off peacefully. 
But others——” and then comes a 
mysterious sentence, too Delphic to 
explain. 


© Berlin, Ist Nov. 1811. 


«‘ Have you heard that it has been 
intimated to Madame de Stael she 
must dismiss Schlegel? A violentanger 
prevails against Schlegel at the court 
of France, as the man who has inocu- 
lated the lady with her admiration of 
German literature. From this feeling 
is dated the fury against our literature 
which is at the bottom of the new re- 
gulations in the book trade through- 
out the new department of the Freneh 
empire. The German literature is 
regarded as hostile to the French—as 
an intellectual potentate haughtily re- 
fusing that homage which is due to 
the victorious party. The French 
translations of Schlegel’s Dramatic 
Lectures is prohibited; and in that 
many people find a just punishment 
for Schlegel, who once expressed this 
sentiment—‘ that in poetry he would 
certainly not use the French language, 
but in prose precisely that language, 
hostile or native, which happened to 
be most generally used.’” - 

t 
28th Dec. 1811. 


«It is late, and I must conclude. 
The year is travelling to its close; 
most unexpectedly, without disturb- 
ance. Prospects of calamity fluctuate 
indeed—but how near they always 
seem! Strange it is, that, as the time 
comes round which should accomplish 
them, always they retire, and take up 
their station at the same distance,” 


The next letter strikes a more so- 
lemn and gong-like note. 


“ Berlin, 14th Jan. 1812. 


*¢ Our external relations, so far as 
we know, are quite unsettled. Mean- 


time, what does this mean? The ac- 
cumulation of troops is endless, and 
increases in the very midst of us upon 
the Oder and the Weichsel. We are 
resolved to hope for the best, and we 
live quietly—but as they live who are 
dwellers round the foot of Vesuvius.” 
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Berlin, 2ist April 1812. 

_ The dread destiny impending over 
us, is ushered in by a deep silence that 
is undeniably very appropriate. More 
from my own reflections, and laying 
this and that together, than from any 
positive testimony that I can allege, 
the upshot is—that the rumours, one 
and all, of the peace continuing, merit 
no sort of attention. The armies are 
gathering from all the winds. Since 
the crusades, and the periods in which 
nations moved collectively, there has 
been no such mustering of enormous 
masses, What may a little retard the 
opening of the campaign is this rear 
‘of winter. In East Prussia, all is yet 
skating weather; and, when this 
‘breaks up, the road hinders all rapid 
movements for a week or two.” 


In the following letter, which be- 
longs to the autumn of 1814, Niebuhr 
shows the blindness of human fore- 
sight ; that joint life, which he fancied 
$0 permanently anchored in Berlin 
for his wife and for himself, was al- 
ready drawing rapidly towards its 
termination. In other respects 
Niebuhr’s letters are veined with in- 
teresting allusions about this time to 
the great march of events. 


“Berlin, Ist November 1814. 

‘*Here we are again, in a place 
which apparently will be our haven 
of rest through the remainder of our 
lives. That journey is the happiest, 
supposing it to lie upon a road of 
little interest, and familiar even to 
weariness, concerning which there is 
nothing to relate; unless one sits 
down to invent, like children who are 
set to keep ajournal. We were four 
days on our road from Hamburg to 
Berlin. And the best thing I have 
to. report is, that Amelia” (his wife] 
*¢ has suffered no material shock in her 
health. The cough is certainly a little 
worse ; but that, it is to be hoped, 
will soon relax again. 

« We arrived about midnight, and 
the first thing I did in the morning 
after, was to call on Ancillon for the 
purpose of learning the plan with re- 
spect to the lessons I am to give the 
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crown-prince.” [He had recently 
been requested by the government of 
Prussia to take charge of one depart- 
ment in the prince’s education.] 
** Two hours a-week, I found, was all 
the time digposable for me ; the rest 
being occupied with mathematics, 
military knowledge, &c. My sum~ 
mons is to teach Finance; I have, 
however, reserved the privilege of 
uniting with this other branches of 
knowledge. 

‘“‘ Berlin has quite a different aspect 


by comparison with the last winter. 


In all our places and public streets, 
the men form now by far the major 
section; every corner is swarming 
with military: and the multitude of 
stars and decorations presents a most 
peculiar spectacle. All who were 
partners in the labours of the war 
wear a medal; and many a man now 
walks about decorated with this war- 
rior’s medal, whose coat shows that he 
has returned to the painful duties of a 
day-labourer. 

‘* That in our relations with France 
the unhappy consequences of our ne- 
glected opportunities during the last 
April,” [when the Allies first entered 
Paris, } ** are now showing themselves, 
appears no longer doubtful. In 
France every thing breathes war ; 
and, this being so, I do not under- 
stand how it is that every man with- 
out exception, holding that war is in- 
evitable, does not see that it may 
break out at any minute. The fact 
is, people conceit that France is dis- 
armed; and in that they are far 
wrong.” 

“Berlin, 24 December 1814. 

«* This morning, on first awakening, 
it occurred to me, what kind of a fes- 
tival this day really was under Na- 
poleon’s government.” [He alludes 
here, we presume, to “the sun of Aus- 
terlitz’’—which battle was fought on 
Dec. 2, 1805.] * Will he celebrate 
it, I wonder, in his island of Elba? 
and, if he does, are we to think him a 
mighty spirit superior to his fortune, 
or a mighty ass? Do you know 
what they say at Vienna? Why, in 
case of war breaking out,* the talk 





* «© War breaking out.”—The reader must understand that Niebubr had no suspicion 
of the conspiracy really brewing to restore Napoleon; he means a war on the part of 


the Bourbons against Germany, in order to 


army. 


win the hearts of the alienated French 
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that, by Jupiter ! they (the Aus- 
frians) will fetch the little man out of 
his little island, and will work his 
brains on German account. Oh 
crikey!. he is to win a battle of Auster- 
litz for Vienna. Do you hear that, 
my dear? Now surely ‘men will re- 
collect, before doing such a thing as 
this, how ill it turned out for the 
Philistines when they liberated Sam- 
son from his jail in order to make 
sport before them. And they will 
hardly choose to imitate the gods of 
Olympus, whe fetched up Briareus 
from ean that he might stand on 
their side against the giants. 

«* War, meantime, a fresh war, 

looks gloomy for us ; and I hope the 
cup will pass from us. What we need 
is repose and restoration. However, 
it is cerfain that France has made 
far greater preparations than people 
imagine.” 
In this letter he describes his first 
lessons to the prince-royal of Prussia, 
{the present king.) But on that sub- 
ject he speaks more fully in his next, 
dated— 


“Berlin, 17th December 1814. 


‘¢ Several times I have intended to 
sit down and describe to you the plea- 
sure I derive from my lessons to the 
prince. I rejoice when my day of at- 
tendance comes round. He is atten- 
tive, inquisitive, full of interest—and 
all the princely gifts with which na- 
ture has so richly adorned him unfold 
themselves on these occasions. A 
more fascinating or ingenuous young 
man’s nature have I not met with in 
my experience. One of his golden 
day-dreams is, to be lord of Greece, 
there to wander amongst ruins, to 
muse, and to dig. I am as mucha 
child as he is, and these reveries of 
his bring back my own. ‘ When we 
. are once seated in our places at 
Athens?’ said I to him, ‘you will 
make me your Professor of Greek 
History, Conservator of the Monu- 
ments, and Superintendent of the 
subterraneous researches.’ ‘ No, not 
Conservator,’ he replied, ‘that shall 
not be your title; as to digging and 
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subterraneous researches, I will be of 
the party myself; but I will have you 
with me, and you shall be an asso- 
ciate digger. That shall be your 
office.’” 

The great year, the year that will 
resound in history for ever and ever, 
had now begun. In February came 
the earthquake intelligence, racing 
along every post-road in Europe, that 
the captive of Elba had broken pri- 
son; the tiger was abroad again. 
What trepidation, what mounting of 
horses, what rattling of arms, what 
gatherings of crowds in great cities, 
went on throughout the Christian 
world after that news was dispersed! 
If in any planet the telescope has been 
so much further improved tian 
amongst us, as that we and our mo- 
tions have become objects of distinet 
vision, what perplexity must that pe- 
riod of the hundred days have oeca- 
sioned to speculators! To Niebuhr 
the year proved one of twofold ex- 
citement; he shared profoundly in 
the public agitation, whilst in hisown 
house a revolution was going on con- 
currently with the political revolution 
which broke up his present scheme of 
happiness for ever. In a letter written 
not many days after the evasion of 
Napoleon became known at Berlin, 
he refers to that event with a remark- 
able addition learned from his royal 
pupil. 

*¢ Berlin, March 1815. 

«* The sudden apparition of Napo- 
leon on the scene has in this place 
produced a pleasurable impression: 
that may surprise you; but you will 
be able to work your way into the 
heart of that mystery,* [aber du wirst 
dich hinein denken kinnen.| This 
fact learn from me;. the King of 
Saxony and Maria Louise were aware 
of Napoleon’s, departure from Elba 
two days before the Sovereigns.” 


© Berlin, 1st April 1815. 
[In this letter after some account 
of his wife’s sinking health, for which 
no better relief was sought than in the 
quackeries of magnetism, he proceeds 
thus as to politics. ] 





* From previous letters of Niebuhr, it is very evident that the mystery was this; in 
the territorial arrangements decreed by the congress at Vienna, Prussia found herself 


deeply wronged ; even her frontier was not secured against France. 


Hence, naturally, 


the prospect of a new war was for Prussia the opening to a new and happier arrange- 


ment for her interests. 
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the people-was suffered to act for it= 


«Had we supposed it possible that 
Bonaparte would meet with no resis- 
tance, most unquestionably no man 
amongst us would have rejoiced on 
heariag of his return. All who were 
not disaffected to Prussian interests, 
hoped that the moment would be used 
for the deliverance of East Friesland ; 
the loss of which (and in my eyes es- 
pecially) is painfully alarming.” [This 
by the way justifies our explanation 
of the previous letter.] “ But now 
this hope appears to be unfounded ; 
and thus we have an absolute mis- 
fortune, with no end before us. In 
a few weeks we shall see hostilities 
proceeding every where in full cur- 
rent. According to all probability 
the plan will be—again to press for- 
ward upon Paris. Meantime, happen 
what may, the worst thing of all 
would be—to lose heart and spirit. 
It is indeed a sad thing to lose the 
major part of our young men, and to 
see the rest perhaps gradually demo- 
ralizing and deeivilizing. In sucha 
case a great decay of science seems 
inevitable ; and a general change of 
a nation into semi-disciplined hangers- 
on of a military life, is any thing but 
favourable to the prospects of civil 


liberty. However, it is our necessity 
to take the times as we find them; 
and for results to obtain the best 
which the extraordinary nature of 
such times will allow.” 


* Berlin, 14th April 1815. 


‘Upon Amelia’s condition I have 
kept a journal for you since my last 
letter. Her cough is again worse: of 
that there can be no question. Often 
she is cheerful—as was ever the ten- 
dency of her gentle nature ; and she 
would still be so, more and oftener, 
were it that the universal agitation 
could favour a mood .of tranquillity. 

* Undoubtedly there is a great dif- 
ference between the character of this 
agitation and the temper of hopefulness 
over Berlin now and as it existed two 
years ago. For myself I have an unde- 
fined oppression of spirit—a misgiving, 
a brooding anxiety. Two years ago we 
all acted under popular forms: and the 
glory of that festal era left an inex- 
tinguishable remembrance behind it. 
We were then, properly speaking, 
without a government. But the pur- 
poses of our leaders were the purposes 
of every creature amongst us. One 
soul possessed us all ; and thus, when 


self, these purposes were attained far 
more perfectly than ever could have 
been effected by any common official 
machinery receiving its impulse not 
from within but from official superiors s 
no matter though the machinery were 
conducted with the very utmost con- 
ceivable ability. 

«* When Bonaparte had nothing but 
a ruined army, ruined again and again 
as fast as it was recruited, we might 
effect much by timid blows. But now 
there is another kind of war before us. 
Bonaparte manifests a dreadful ability. 
England is passionately against him ; 
and why? Because millions in Ire- 
land were ready to throw themselves 
into his arms. Think not that I ap- 
prehend any determinate disaster, or 
at least any final disaster in the issue. 
But this is certain—we have to face 
an army of men from highest to 
lowest in a state of absolute despe- 
ration, because fighting for a single 
stake.” 


The passage about England we have 
given as it stands: but this and other 
passages in Niebuhr’s correspondence, 
together with some about Scotland, 
(especially one upon the occasion of 
jury trial being extended in their coun- 
try,) manifest an inconceivable delu- 
sion amongst continental minds as to 
British affairs. Niebuhr actually sup- 
poses Scotland to have been practically 
in astate of slavery ; or at least in some 
state essentially different from that of 
England, before the change took place 


as to juries: whereas we presume the 


difference in that respect to have ari- 
sen merely from the far greater inter- 
communion between the municipal 
law of Scotland and the Roman, or 
civil law. 

In 1815 the world was changed for 
Niebuhr as an individual, not less than 
as a citizen of Prussia. Waterloo 
was fonght—a few weeks before his 
venerable father died, full of years 
and honours; unbroken in his faith 
that the empire of public right would 
rise again from the dust in power and 
grandeur. Again he heard of the 
great gathering amongst the nations, 
and heard the vanishing steps of ar- 
my after army as they drew off to the 
west ; the final day, when the extermi- 
nating sword was drawn, he did not live 
te witness. In his latter days he was 
perfectly blind; and he retired into 
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his oriental remembrances for the vi 
sions of his sunny youth. It is a re- 
markable fact, that, within a few days 
‘of his death, he saw before him the 
friezes of Persepolis, and described 
them to the bystanders with a truth 
and power that astonished them all. 
Not long after Waterloo, Niebuhr lost 
his wife; and his grief for many 
months in his desolate house was over- 
whelming. 

In 1816, he accepted of a mission 
from the cabinet of Berlin to the Pa- 
pal State. Previously to setting out, 
he married a near relation of his late 
wife. She proved not less amiable 
than her predecessor; and in this re- 
spect added more to the happiness of 
Niebuhr, that she brought him chil- 
dren. From 1816 to 1823, Niebubr’s 
residence was at Rome or in the ad- 
jacent country. . His official labours 
were light ; four years, indeed, passed 
away before he received his full in- 
structions. And probably the real ob- 
ject of the Prussian Chancellor, Von 
Hardenberg, had, from the first, sim- 
ply pointed to the facilitation of his 
researches for Roman history. . His 
correspondence is not very animated 
during this period ; and after his re- 
turn to Germany in 1823, even less 
80. 

On Italy how gladly would we have 
a wise man’s opinion! The public ear 
is pre-occupied and poisoned by the 
effeminate confessions of Italian state 
prisoners, which confess nothing but 
the barrenness of their own minds. 
** These hermaphrodite creatures to 
have had charge of any wise or hope- 
ful revolution !”—such is the instant 
thought which rises up. Yet, that 
Italy needs a thorough recasting of its 
whole society, no man can doubt. We 
have lately seen private letters from 
Italy, chiefly from Rome or Florence. 
These entirely agree (but unconscious. 
ly) with Niebuhr’s picture; utter de- 
pravity, irreclaimable want of prin- 
ciple, they all say, possess every rank 
and order of Italians. Germans and 
English agree in this report. Nie- 
buhr, though otherwise a hater of 
every thing French, surprises us by 
declaring, that notwithstanding his 
own constant maxim, “ Can any good 
thing come out of France?” yet that 
Napoleon’s tyranny was for Rome at 
least a great blessing; and that the 
worst day which ever arose upon Ita- 
lian civilization, was that which wit- 
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nessed his downfall, Still, remember- 
ing the rashness of Niebuhr in decid- 
ing, we believe more entirely in the 
Italian evil than in the French remedy; 
especially when we read of cases sueh 
as this—the Italians believe that a cri- 
minal of the worst class, provided he 
confess, receive absolution, &c., is 
washed free of all earthly taint. 
Availing himself of this superstition, 
Napoleon ordered the worst of the 
banditti to be executed without the 
usual privilege of a priest in attend- 
ance. Now, inveterate as was the 
evil, nature revolts from such a terri- 
fic interference of police with the final 
hopes of a poor deluded human being. 
And generally the French remedies 
were the brief thoughtless remedies of 
tyranny. The king of Prussia, who, © 
in 1735, proclaimed amongst his ca- 
valry death as the penalty for the 
next case of suffering the hat to be 
blown off—an accident which would 
never have occurred but for his own 
martinet choice of costume—certainly 
cured the irregularity. But by what 
a dreadful violence offered to the moral 
sense! 


Rome, 1st September 1818. 

‘To your letter of the summer, dear - 
Savigny, 1 wrote an immediate an+ 
swer; but so much had I been weak-... 
ened by the continued heats, in con-.. 
nexion with an unceasing sirocco, _ 
that I felt my letter to be too gloomy, 
and would not send it. 

“I have told you repeatedly, that 
all productive study is at an end with 
mein thisplace. At the great library, 
throughout the winter, I have been 
able to do nothing; and why? Be- 
cause the only two custodes, who were: 
at once obliging and familiar with the. 
arrangements, happened to be occu- 
pied with re-arranging some classes. 
of books which had been transferred: 
to new mahogany bookcases, fitted up. 
with magnificent plate glass, for the 
express regaling of the Pope’s own. 
eyes. Such is the use which, Ist, Nie» 
buhr the historian—2dly, his holiness 
the Pope—3dly, the sub-librarians, 
make of the Vatican treasures. Be- 
sides, until March I had no carriage; 
and my house is two miles” (whether 
German or Roman miles, i.e. ten or 
two English, does not appear) ‘from 
the library. 

* Are you aware of a tabula bilinguis 
discovered at Oppido in Lucania? On 
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one side stands a part of the sanctio of 
a very ancient Roman law, to which 
all magistrates were obliged to:swear 
-on taking office. This is in Latin. 
The other side is Oscan, but written 
in the Latin character. You must 
pronounce the two languages to be 
closely allied, and yet hardly to be 
different dialects of the same language. 
In the Oscan laws occur direct Latin 
phrases, as actud privatud for actu 
privato ; and again, perum dolum mal- 
dom for per dolum malum. As to the 
Etruscan, I have obtained proofs to 
demonstration of my theory, that it is 
out and out a foreign language, hav- 
ing no relation whatever to the proper 
Italian family of languages. 

‘** The wives of Roman peasants, that 
class with which we have most ac- 
quaintance, are honest creatures, and 
they are capable of attachment ; only 
one must be careful to satisfy their 
avarice, which, luckily, is not difficult. 
But for the higher classes, the clergy, 
the citizens, &e.—no, dearest Savigny, 
such a rabble of gipsy rogues you 
cannot imagine even by way of "—— 

Ina letter of the same date to arela- 
tive, he says, that all his plans depend 
upon the motions of the Roman bandit- 
ti; and, as illustrating the dreadful state 
of barbarism to which the non-effi- 
ciency of the government had a mind, 
he adds this anecdote :—“ The robbers 
are not so numerous as they were, but 
far more savage. Their leader is 
become mad outright, since his whole 
family was murdered. He in turn 
murders all he meets. The govern- 
ment has set a price upon his head, 

and has promised impunity to any 
man who gives him up to justice. 
Every thing tends to the most terrific 
form of decivilization.’”’ 

It is evident, indeed, that Italy, that 
Spain, in her late murderous struggle, 
and perhaps othercountries that could 
be mentioned, really wou/d havelapsed 
into barbarism—were it not for their 
position as members. of civilized 
Europe. One house in a frail London 
street shoulders up another; and it 
is no answer to the true report of their 
condition—that, after all, they stand 
nb against the highest gales of wind. 
‘They do so; but try them in an 
insulated state. All travellers agree 
that the Roman population of the 

ower orders is the most gloomily 
haughty of any in Europe; and the 
insolence of all Italy to every other 


-European nation, under the name 


tramontane barbarians, is notorious, 
Yet were it not for us, “ the outside 
barbarians,” long ago the edifice of 
society would have crumbledinto ruins, 
The state of literature, whether as to 
intellectual value, or asto personal dig- 
nity amongst authors, seems to be in 
the most abject condition amongst the 
Italians. Italy breeds no more scho- 
lars in our day than it does artiste. 
All the feeble gropers amongst their 
antiquities are generally in personal 
feud with each other. To such a ran- 
corous excess is this jealousy carried, 
that even Niebuhr, a foreigner, and 
in a station which seemed to remove 
him from the sphere of personal com- 
petition as respected any object what 
ever, could not escape the most mali- 
cious and public calumnies. He had 
been fortunate enough to detect the 
source ofa general error in a particu- 
lar mis-arrangement of a palimpsest. 
This mis-arrangement had escaped 
the eye of the Ambrosian librarian ; 
and that a Prussian or Danish “ beast” 
should see clearly, where Milanese eyes 
had failed—that was unpardonable. 
Niebuhr found it necessary to defend 
himself in a pamphlet, which imme- 
diately threw back the whole onus 
of deception and indirect conduct upon 
the accusers. 

There is one very ingenious letter to 
Savigny, in which Niebuhr succeeds 
in connecting the present land mea- 
sures of Rome, the7ubdio and the pezze, 
to the most ancient Roman terms (th 
rubrum and the pitia.) 

This leads us to mention our sur- 
prise that Niebuhr should not have 
dug more profoundly into the works 
of the Agrimensores; for the whole 
terminology in these works, the names 
for the boundaries of land, &c., are evi- 
dently inherited from the very earliest 
times. 

In returning through Switzerland, 
Niebuhr makes a remark full of truth 
as respects the Alpine forms. Nar- 
row-minded travellers, who measure 
every thing by the gross scale of a 
surveyor, ridicule the humbler moun- 
tain ranges of other lands,by contrast- 
ing them with these towering peaks. 
Yet, says N., in reality the Alps of 
Switzerland are not fine or pictu- 
resque in their forms: the German 
mountains in varidus districts, and 
those of the Tyrol, are far more beau- 
tiful in outline. * We,” he adds, 





1841. 
«‘ want the magical atmosphere, the 
lights. and shades of the Swiss Alps; 
otherwise, we have the advantage.” 
. Another and more important series 
of remarks he makes upon the statis- 
tics and economy of Switzerland. We 
have all heard the Radicals of late 
vaunting the independent and erect 
attitude of the Swiss manufacturer: 
every man has an ample livelihood ; 
children no incumbrance; Arcadian 
felicity; and why? One word, it 
seems, explains it all—no corn-law : 
free trade in that and every thing 
else. Oh! mockery of human wretch- 
edness! Do you, upright reader, 
who seek for truth, read Niebuhr’s ac- 
count of the oppressive regulations 
for limiting marriage ; the consequent 
increase of illegitimate children ; and 
the bitter scorn which exists amongst 
the wealthier part of the community 
towards all those whose poverty is 
proclaimed by their inability to pay 
the two guineas of contribution to the 
poor-rates, which is the sine gua non 
for the right to marry. 

After Niebuhr’s return to Prussia 
his health was sometimes shaken: and 
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the animation of his letters grew less 
pointed. His death occurred on the 
second day of 1831, and was probably 
hastened by his excessive political 
anxiety consequent on the French re« 
volution of the previous summer. No- 
thing remarkable attended it, beyond 
the accidental realization, in amore so- 
Iemn sense, of a prediction he had 
uttered in 1824—to the effect that 
he had never lived more than seven 
yeas in one place, and was sure that 

e should not live beyond that term in 
Bonn. 

Of his great work, the Roman His- 
tory, so far as it is completed, we shall 
only, say this—that, before any sound 
criticism can be applied to it, we must 
see it well analysed. At present it is 
a pile of materials, not an edifice ; and 
the most embarrassed in its plan of 
any work we know. We must also 
join Dr Arnold (Preface to Thucy- 
dides) in protesting against the arro- 


gant tone of dogmatism now assumed - 


by Niebuhr’s disciples, and so very. un- 
becoming to them of all men—as lay- 
ing their foundations in Scepticism. 





SCHOOLS OF DESIGN. 
REMARKS ON A LETTER IN THE MORNING CHRONICLE OF THE 15TH 


MaRcH, 1841. 


S1r,— Mr Haydon has written a let- 
ter at some length to the Editor of the 
Morning Chronicle ; the principal ob- 
jeet of which is to obtain public sup- 
port for numerous “ Schools of De- 
sign.” It is written in consequence of 
the debate in the House of Commons 
upon Mr Gillon’s motion for such as- 
sistance. As I conceive both that object 
and the general feelings of the letter, 
and many similar letters written upon 
like occasions, to be degrading to art 
in the greatest degree, I would wish 
the whole subject to be considered ac- 
eording to the dignity, not to say of 
“high art” or the “grand style of 
design,” but of art in its common ac- 
ceptance, distinguished from manufac- 
ture. There has been a very idle 
practice of considering them in con- 
nexion—as if to promote the one were 
necessarily to promotethe other. Now, 
if it should turn out upon mature con- 
sideration, that, for the best purposes 
of eaeh, they are injurious to each 
other, as I am persuaded they are if so 
blended as Mr Haydon proposes, it is 


time to separate these unnaturally 
united Siamese twins, and let either 
thrive by its own proper and healthy 
growth. The House of Commons 
have indeed sanctioned this seeming 
union, as may be seen by that curious 
Report upon Arts and Manufactures, 
which it is impossible to read through 
without disgust, and not to feel that 
an insult has been passed upon art. 
The connexion, indeed, in that Report 
seems to have been principally made 
for the purpose of attacking the Royal 
Academy ; but, in fact, art itself is the 
sufferer. . Now, is there not such a 
distinction between the two, art and 
manufacture, as will imply not only a 
dissimilitude, but a disagreement? and 
it is precisely this unlikeness which 
constitutes the characteristic good of 
each. Manufactures are employed 
upon that sort of ornament which 
shall please the eye, by easy, and, if 
you please, graceful lines, and harmony 
of colours ; nothing being to be repre- 
sented, either in exact similitude of 
any thing in nature, or of such a char- 
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acter as to affect the mind through the 
passions or intellectual research. This 


wide prohibition to the one is the pro-.- 


per field of the other—the marked out 

rovince of art.~ It has, therefore, to 

o with exact drawing as necessary 
for the great purpose ; not for its aim, 
but as a means toa higher end. So, 
as art without mind is a vacant folly, 
manufacture with mind, that is intel- 
lectual, moral purpose—or rather the 
attempt to effect such, for if it succeed 
it becomes art, thoughin adegraded po- 
sition, which can hardly happen ; manu- 
facture, I assert, with this assumption 
is vulgar affectation. It is this very 
assumption that has created a disgust 
for many of our wares, and often the 
better the work the more striking the 
incongruity. Which of our eminent 
artists would wish to see his finest 
works transferred to tea-cups and 
wash-hand basins? The painter’s 
works are to be seen and to be studied 
in moods of contemplation, and in 
places devoted to them, where nothing 
that is adverse to the feelings they are 
intended to convey is suffered to in- 
trude—when and where the mind is 
freed from the shackling of the common 
and everyday business of the world, and 
is ready to communicate with genius. 


But objects of manufacture are quite . 


the reverse ; they are for common use ; 
and at all times, we receive them in 
all moods, and are precisely gratified 
because they do not provoke any. 
This vulgar use is not vulgarity ; but 
when it puts on a sentimentality, a 
would-be morality, a bravado, or a 
wisdom, it becomes the worst vulgar- 
ity. But who can imagine divine sub- 
jects upon tea-pots, upon carpets, up- 
on silks and satins, or multiplied in 
calico print, without a sense of loathing 
of the audacious profanation? The 
disgust here is only in its highest 
degree; it is sure to be felt by per- 
sons of taste and judgment, when 
any thing is misplaced. All actual, 
all exact representation, which be- 
longs to the province of art, is mis- 
placed whenever to be found in 
articles of our manufactures. One 
dares not name such an abomination 
as the “ Transfiguration” upon a 
pocket-handkerchief. Yet where are 
you to Poe is to limit to the 
material when “high art” is to be 


set up in our Schools of Design, and 
the scholars, who ought rather to be 
studying the kaleidoscope, are gaping 
Srom morning to night at casts from 
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the Elgin marbles, and when night 
comes, drawing from illuminated 
‘‘ skeletons,” and hearing peripatetic 
lectures upon “high art?” This is 
the way to make manufacture a botch. 


** Amphora cepit 
Institui ; currente rota, cur urceus exit 2? 


Oh, the beauty of old china! beauti- 
ful in the very unlikeness, in defiance 
of the antique, of the “ skeleton,” and 
of perspective! We can, indeed, 
there admire the attempt to represent 
the human figure, because we own the 
modesty with which there is a for 
bearance of accuracy; and we set 
these ornaments aside, sui generis, the 
Chinese ideal, we put them apart from 
more common use, and delight in 


‘them for the congruity of subject and 


texture. They are porcelain—for the 
boudoir—solely for more precious de- 
coration. But it will be said over and 
over again,that Raffaelle condescended 
to design for china—true, to please 
the taste of princes, not his own; and 
yet the designers of Pekin have the 
advantage over him. No: even in this 
branch of manufacture, perhaps our 
most nice and elegant, the Chinese 
have themselves set up the great wall 
of the empire of China, which it is 
not safe to pass. ‘The Cartoons will 
be thrown back upon the argument— 
tapestry, and vile tapestry too—won- 
derful as they are, though they owe 
their origin to the bad taste that cut 
them in strips, and would have trans- 
ferred them to worsted, the Gobelin. 
work would not have reconciled the. 
well disposed mind to the profanation. 
Oh, the beauty of Turkey carpets! 
the mighty maze of interlacing colours 
that runs throughout, where and as i 
will: is berovety a8 they will, was the 
advice of Anacreon to the painter who 
would represent his mistress's hair— 
easy, flowing, undulating colours and 
patterns, that never fatigue you by 
calling upon you to tell what the 

mean. Now you would not be half 
so well pleased, were Mr Haydon to 
send his grand picture of the Reform 
Dinner to be patterned at some great 
carpet manufactory, though you trode 
upon the faces and the toes of every 
member of the House of Commons, 
and waded, as you walked, in imaginary 
tureens of turtle. Why are the old 
Turkey and the Persian so good? 
Because they have not reached “high 
art,” and aim at nothing. But 
schools of design! Well, schools of 
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design—all must draw. I do not see 
the necessity of that, as was the ready 
reply to the rogue who said he must 
_ dive. Why must all draw? Surely 
if the majority of mankind can read 
and write, they need not go about with 
a slate and table, as if they were deaf 
and dumb, and could only converse 
and be conversed with in hierogly- 
phics. Why all must draw, I cannot 
conceive ; and why it should not be 
left to those who have a talent and 
fancy for it, without our hot-bedding 


these manufacture sprouts, and petting . 


them till they grow up, the greater 
part of them, rank things, all stalk and 
no head. A donkey will eat a good 
wholesome thistle, but such things are 
useless, either for digestion or taste, 
As an amateur of art, I should say 
to the manufacturer, as the Quaker 
did when he lustily directed his hand- 
spike against the enemy boarding 
the ship in which he had his mer- 
ehandise—“ Friend, I don’t fight, but 
keep thee in thy own ship.” 

There is a great cry of want of pa- 
tronage. How many thousand ar- 
tists have we in this country working 
day and night for walls, of which, if 
the Academy be the temple of fame, 


the greater part may be said to reach 
the pinnacle at the very first, and un- 


envied! And yet we wish to inocu- 
late thousands more with the ambition 
of becoming R.A.’s, or of rating the 
world that they are not so. Hence 
mediocrity—for genius is the gift not 
of one in a thousand—inundates art, 
till the whole field settles into a muddy 
slough. Why should painters set up 
to teach every man’s business through 
their own ? Masons, carpenters, 
bricklayers, weavers! flock all of you 
to the great school—the panacea of 
ignorance—art will make you perfect 
in every thing. If you want to know 
how to plane a board, study the 
‘Torso; build a wall according to the 
contortions of the Laocoon; bricklay 
another Babylon on the pattern of 
Mr Martin’s pictures; weave anato- 
mically ; make buttons after the head 
of the Apollo, or some great lecturer 
on “grand art.” The absurdity is 
worthy the philosopher of Laputa. 
This is the very age for it. hat- 
ever you have to do, whatever you 
have to make, study ‘ the skeleton.” 
It might be as well said, if you want 
to know how to fatten or buy a pig, 
study the anatomy of a donkey. Do 
Jet art alone—ready enough to rise 
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indignant and shake off the dead 
weight of other crafts, and the imper- 
tinences that would chain her to them. 
Mr Haydon says, “ the gasping eager- 
ness for improvement all over the 
country in design, is extraordinary.” 
Who ever sees these aspirants run- 
ning all over the country with their 
tongues out of their mouths like mad 
dogs? I never saw one. Whoever 
likes to draw can draw, and will draw: 
there are tables, chairs, and three-lego’d 
stools: admirable practice! None need 
go from their own homes; and if they 
aspire higher, they will learn as muck 
from sketching their patient grand- 
mothers, as from the *‘ combination of 
the gina, Phygaleian, Elgin, and 
Greco-Roman marbles together.” 
What is the fact to us, to the arts, 
that ‘* many thousand shawls and 
scarfs go every year to Edinburgh 
that a border may be designed, be- 
cause there is nobodyin Manchester 
who can design one?” So much the 
better for Edinburgh, and perhaps 
Manchester too—you wouldn't let all 
the world be designing borders to 
shawls—it is good for trade, that one 
thing should be done in Edinburgh, 
and another in Manchester. Let the 
Scots have it their own way over the 
border ; they must do something to 
live as well as other people; and if 
they are a little more “ designing” 
than the Manchester folk, doubtless, 
the Manchestrians have the advantage 
in some other respects. 

But at Liverpool all goes well, ex- 
cepting that a “ lassitude of study” 
pervades the place. Casts have they 
in plenty, ‘‘ the Agina, Phygaleian, 
Elgin, and Greco-Roman,” (very 
like the old dame’s—Oh! those com- 
fortable words, ** Mesopotamia, Pam- 
phylia, Thrace”)—but there is some- ~ 
thing wanting ; what can it be?— 
‘* There are no direct lectures on art 
annually, which there ought to be.” 
Now, if there be any one thing calcu- 
lated to create a “ lassitude of study,” 
it is a dose of “lectures on art.” 
Lectures are the superficial flimsy 
skimming of books, which had better 
be themselves studied, and privately 
studied, and digested. No one ever 
came away from hearing one of these 
dry strainers of other people’s wisdom, 
with more knowledge than he could 
flip away with his fingers before he 
But it is a 
monstrous conclusion indeed, to sup- 
pose that these flim-flam lectures on 
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art, on schools of ainting, Michael 
Angelo, Raffaelle, Correggio, &c., are 
to make people in Manchester and 
Liverpool design shawls which now 
go to Edinburgh—and it is a greater 
jump, too, from shawls to pictures—so 
that the writer of the letter has two 
things in his head confusedly, that 
don’t mix; and so sometimes one 
comes up and subsides, and up bubbles 
the other—yet the writer treats them 
as one and the same thing, and thinks 
he has a very great thing in hand, and 
after all they are but two big bubbles, 
ready to burst from over-inflation, 
while multitudes, in “ gasping eager- 
ness for improvement,” cannot appro- 
priate a sud. 

« Pictures, taste, Shakspeare, and 
the musical glasses,” always made the 
good, plain Mr Burchell utter a mono- 
syllable more expressive than polite. 
We must, however, for a moment 
throw off the shawls, and take to the 
pictures, and join in the compliment to 
Liverpool for its “spirit of sound 
patronage,” (not way sound, but sub- 
stantial patronage ;) for it has given 
three orders for historical pictures, 
which London, it is asserted in the let- 
ter, has not done for 300 years for any 
public building. Is it a fact? How 
came the pictures at the Foundling Hos- 
pital and other places ?-But perhaps 
Mr Haydon means pictures of a very 
particular class by the word historical 
—a word that includes every thing 
one wishes, and exeludes every thing 
other people wish to'see. We knew 
an old lady who persisted all her life 
in calling them hysterical pictures ; 
and when remonstrated with, she de- 
fended herself, and said she thought 
they were so called from the contor- 
tions of the figures—and, indeed, there 
may be something init. It may not 
always be a misnomer, and the “ gasp- 
ing” aspirants bid fair to perpetuate 
it. Now, whether he be blowing the 
shawl-pattern bubble or the picture 
bubble, it is hard to say; but Mr 
Haydon does say, “ In the provinces I 
am perpetually asked, ‘ What must we 
do as a foundation for aschool?’ My 
reply invariably is, ‘ Get a skeleton, 
and begin to draw it, and understand 
it.’ In many instances, this has been 
done, and at my next visit I have 
found a relish for art rapidly generat - 
ing—in fact, every town in the empire 
may be told, if they can raise the 
funds to rent and light a room, to buy 
drawing-boards, and boxes, and a ske- 
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leton, they have laid the corner-stone 
of a school of design.” What a 
horrible pee for omer country 
town in the empire! Well does the 
Italian proverb say—* There is a 
skeleton in every house ;"—but a 
“ generating” skeleton is a novelty, 
and a very frightful one too. ‘When 
next asked to look at any young lady's 
portfolio, and pass judgment, I shall 
decline, and merely reply—dismiss. 
your drawing-master, get a skeleton, 
a generating one; let the young lady 
begin to draw it, and begin to under- 
stand it. Askeleton, drawing-board, 
and boxes, however, make a very odd 
* corner-stone” of a school of design. 
But perhaps there is a double purpose 
in this—the two bubbles may be yet 
in the air—art and manufacture. The 
conception is double-barrelled, and 
has a shot for both. The drawing- 
boards are for pictures—that’s clear 
enough. The “skeleton” ought to 
be covered, so there must be ** shawls” 
for that, and the boxes are to hold 
them. So with all this conjuring, 
some great hocus-pocus of historic art 
will perambulate the country towns in 
the empire, and generate.a love of art 
at the shortest notice, and that annu- 
ally. After that, if man, woman, and 
child do not open the “boxes” of 
artistical knowledge, it will not be for 
want of a skeleton hey. 

What are these ‘‘ schools of design” 
todo? Government are called upon to: 
aid all the schools of art in the pro- 
vinces with pecuniary aid and casts, oz 
the condition that one simple code of 
instructions, issuing from the London 
Central School, be followed and adopt- 
ed. Thus all the youth would be 
brought up on one principle; because, 
let a youth be inclined to what style he 
may be, mechanic or artist, the rudi- 
ments of design should be reduced to 
one basis applicable to all, and that, 
by agreement, should be taught in all 
schools as the basis.” This Govern- 
ment pecuniary aid is a great advance 
upon the skeleton, drawing-board, and 
boxes—perhaps the “boxes” should 
be “strong boxes”—but then the 
condition is the most unintelligible 
thing in the world; for how there 
can be a simple code of instructions, 
equally fitted for the designers of 
patterns and the designers of grand 
art, cannot be conceived nor drawn 
up by any set of code-makers. It 
would have puzzled the code-ma- 
ker that intruded himself on Cuckoo- 
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eloudiand. ‘* Be it enacted, that the 
people of Cuckoo-cloudland do use 
the same measures, weights, and Jaws 
as the inhabitants of Olophyxus do.” 
The code-makers would be much 
upon a par. A simple code! Is it 
not notorious that “ doctors differ;” 
and in art is it not admitted, “ De 
gustibus non est disputandum,” not 
meaning there is but one principle, but 
many? Has not Mr Haydon been at 
variance all his life with the Academy 
about the principles of art? Certain- 
ly they may do any thing by “ agree- 
ment.” “ When they do agree,” said 
Mr Poff, “ their unanimity is won- 
derful.” But who is to get them to 
agree? Who will be bold enough to 
take John Bull by the horns, and make 
him agree to any thing? But they 
shall agree. Some great Mumbo- 
Jumbo in London shall draw up a 
simple code, and woe be to those who 
do not agree! “ The rudiments of 
‘design shall be reduced to one basis,” 
and that basis shall be taught ‘ as the 
basis ;” and “ when I ope my mouth 
let no dog bark.” Here we are at 
school, Mumbo-Jumbo over us—some 
in “ gasping eagerness,” and some in 
sulks ; for, secretly, 


** Some love the circle, and some love the 
square.” 


There are the casts, the boxes, the 
skeleton, and, somewhere or other, the 
Government aid. We all, seemingly 
at least, draw together, and have 
drawn the same lines, the same things. 
Now, then, be off. Some make Pots 
and some make Pans—the poetical 
and non-poetical, crockery or mytho- 
logy—all come out of the same sim- 
le code, all turned out of the same 
leoutelan pipkin. Off with you, Mr 
Mechanic! make shaw] patterns. Fly, 
* Mr Artist ! on the wings of genius, ga- 
thering wind from the new “ code,” 
and design art in the grandest style. 
What! “ nolint discedere?” ‘Mumbo- 
Jumbo may blow out his cheeks as he 
please; the presumptuous inferiors 
will stand their ground, and hold up 
their specimens of “ grand art ;” while 
the more modest, the genius superior, 
not being an adept at finding out the 
box that-holds, or did hold, or ought 


to hold, the Government “ pecuniary . 


aid,” walks off to the manufactory, 
and perhaps, in despair, commits sui- 
cide on the threshold. 

*«‘ The mechanics,” we are told, 
« are not the only class that want 
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sound principles of art inculeated ear- 
ly ; all classes want them, from the 
court to the cottage. However, day 
is breaking.” So Hodge the ditcher, 
and Queen Victoria’s court, require 
the same tastes, the same * sound 
principles of art,”—not a smattering, 
Dick the ploughboy must as acutely 
and as accurately see, at a glance, 
‘* the correggiosity of Correggio” as 
the Prince or Lord F. Egerton, who 
may be competitors for the said un- 
disputed Correggio ; but then, if the 
prince and the lord can neither ditch 
nor plough, Hodge and Dick are the 
more knowing, and have the advan- 
tage ; and in some schools the most 
knowing are told to take the places of 
the unknowing. But it is utter non- 
sense. Hodge and Dick lose their 
day’s labour to go miles after exhibi- 
tions, and come back, full of grand 
ideas of ** high art,” to half feed their * 
hungry and deserted pig. But the 
mechanic—he is another guess sort of 
a person; he is knowing, the “ sutor 


_ bonus et sapiens!!”’ This millennium 


of taste is for him—for them, for all 
classes ofthem. Then they are not for 
it, and will never live till it come. 
And what are you doing in the mean- 
while? You are confounding mecha- 
nics and artists ; degrading the latter, 
not only in the association, and all 


ideas arising therefrom, but in the 


eyes of the world—in the eyes of the 
already prejudiced world—who, with 
a malicious and ignorant pride, will 
not yet make the distinction. And 
you encourage them in this injustice, 
and thrust the profession of the art- 
ist still lower, and put him upon a par 
with the maker of your fire-irons. 
Both may be equally honest men ; but 


-you have no right in this world, re- 


gulated as it is and must be by the 
orders of society, to put the man 
whose profession is mind in the grade 
with the man whose business is handi- 
eraft. Philosophize as you will upon 
it, by such an attempt the artist will 
be excluded from that society amongst 
whom he is to find patrons: he will be 
excluded from all the advantages suck 
society offers, of manners, of polite- 
ness, high tone of feeling, the result 
of an education which cannot else- 
where be enjoyed—all which are re- 
quisite to the artist, that he may raise 
and respect himself, and bestow upon 
art the advantages which he receives. 

Let not the liberal arts be treated 
illiberally, under the notion of raising 








the mechanic—that is, the lower me- 
chanic ; of course, I mean not the high- 
er mechanics, whose inventive faculties 
are the result of superior mind, genius, 
and education. ‘‘ But the great, the 
crying evil of all is this :—There is no 
professor of art at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge! Here is the basis of this con- 
dition: here is the cause why art has 
so seldom been named in either House. 
It was said, ‘ What do they care about 
art at Oxford?’ and yet where were 
lectures on art ever received with more 
interest, eagerness, and enthusiasm 
than at this distinguished university ? 
Nowhere in Britain—not even in 
Edinburgh!” Though it is not very 
clear what the “basis of the condition” 
is, or rather what the condition is to 
which Mr Haydon alludes—whether 
it relates to art or manufacture—that 
dt is an evil condition that there should 
‘not be a professorship of the arts 
at the universities, no one who has 
thought upon the subject can deny. 
This has been over and over again 
urged upon the public, and by those 
persons of influence likely to bring it 
about, in the pages of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. It is the great thing to be 
done for art ; but it is too important 
to be passed off hastily and in a byway, 
amidst matter of such heterogeneous 
character as may be contained in these 
remarks. But this I am not afraid 
‘to say, that, if I should more strenu- 
-Ously subscribe to the proposition so to 
-establish professorships in those seats 
- of true education where they ought 
-to exist, it would be for the very cause 
that they would tend directly to dis- 
‘tinguish the artist from the mechanic, 
and to give him, by giving reverence 
-to art, the higher grade. Mr Haydon 
ells a curious and amusing anecdote: 
« It happened that a friend of mine 
‘was an exquisite designer on china. 
He designed an exquisite vase ; but, 
being the production of an English- 
man, it could not be sold! It was sent 
to Paris, and sold as a French pro- 
duction to an Englishman of fortune, 
also a friend of mine. It happened that 
‘my friend the designer was visiting my 
rich friend, to see his beautiful col- 
ection, when a vase was brought 
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forth as a production no Englishman 
could possibly execute, which happens 
ed to be the identical vase executed 
by my friend.” Yet English manu- 
facture, in connexion with lower art, 
has been greatly esteemed in France. I 
remember hearing of poor Bird, the 
R.A., whose career of fame was, alas! 
too short, say, that when he went to 
France to have a sitting from Louis 
XVIII., being with a party of friendsat 
some country place, one of them ad- 
miring the tray, poor Bird recognised 
it as one of his own early performances. 
Mr Haydon congratulates us that this 
prejudice against English art is over ; 
and concludes his letter by showing 
the marked difference in. art among 
ourselves and the continental nations, 
and, as he thinks, greatly to the praise 
of England: the distinction being that 
the continentals have songht graces 
not from nature; that we adhere to 
“daily life and natural imitation.” 
I hope we deserve the praise : more of 
foreign art must be seen before com- 
parisons can be justly made. Cer- 
tainly one of the most natural pictures 
in the last year’s Academy exhibition 
was the production of a French artist 
—an awful subject ; but great in its 
moral purpose—the picture of the 
** Slave Trade.” Mr Haydon is an 
enthusiast—a man of undoubted ta- 
lents; I give him credit that he has 
no evil “ design” in all that he says 
of these schools of design; but, as 
there are designing people in the 
world, he may have had his eye upon 
a friend of his, and coadjutor in his 
public attacks upon the Academy, 
and once remarkable for some pretty 
successful designs upon the poor 
Greeks. Heseems to look to some spe- 
culations of the kind upon a larger 
scale. It may, however, only be a ran~ 
dom shot ; but it hits. ‘* They have 
only to add what may be acquired to 
what they possess, and the real grand 
style of design will issue again from 
England, based on life, and yet above 
it,” (that is, I presume, in an unpre- 
cedented degree, though like in kind to 
what has been done,) in a way which 
it has never done since the Greeks.” 
THe SKETCHER, 
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_ THE TREASURE-CONVOY ; A PASSAGE IN THE EARLY CAREER OF THE 
IMPECINADO, : 


Amoncst thevariousincidents which 
console the private soldier on active 
service for frequent bad quarters and 
short commons, one of the most agree- 
able perhaps in his eyes is, the occa- 
sional chance of a little fair plunder, 
when it can be obtained without too 
great a contravention of the rules of 
discipline. Thus the sack of a town 
may be reckoned as a set-off against 
a month or two of half rations and 
rainy bivouaes ; a score of gold pieces 
found in the girdle of a fallen enemy, 
would help to efface the disagreeable 
recollection of a prolonged absence of 
the wine-flask, and consequent ingur« 
gitation of spring water—a beverage, 
by the way, to which soldiers of most 
nations are singularly averse; whilst 
a few days’ free quarters in the house 
of some snug priest, possessed of’a 
well-stored cellar, and a couple of 
good-looking handmaidens, might be 
considered no inadequate compen- 
sation for the weariness of forced 
marches, and frequently-recurring 
picket duty. 

Perhaps few armies ever availed 
themselves more unsparingly of the 
invader’s privilege of plunder and pil- 
lage, than those that Napoleon sent in- 
to Spain during the peninsular war. 
‘Not unfrequently, however, the sol- 
diers who had enriched themselves in 
4his manner were either slain or taken 
by the enemy, or else compelled to 
abandon their too bulkyspoils, in order 
to lighten themselves for a rapid 
march, or hasty retreat. In the lat- 
‘ter circumstances, many of the French 
buried their treasure at the foot of 
‘some tree, or near some huge stone, 
or other landmark, which might ena- 
ble them to recover their prize at a 
‘future period. This was especially 
the case before the battle of Vittoria, 
80 disastrous to the French arms; and 
many rich deposits were on that occa- 

~ sion confided to the fertile plains of 
Alava. The scampering retreat of 
the French towards Pampeluna and 
their own ffontier, of course prevent- 
ed the recovery of these valuables ; 
but when the overthrow of Napoleon 
had restored peace to Europe, more 
than one sunburnt veteran recrossed 
the Pyrenees in the novel character of 


a treasure-seeker. In many instances, 
however, the search was fruitless: the 
landmarks had been removed; the 
plough or the mountain torrent had 
laid bare the golden store, which had 
become the prize of the passer-by. 
But this was not always the case; and 
the Basque peasants witnessed with 
surprise and envy the disinterment of 
treasures, comprizing every variety of 
ornament and denomination of coin— 
from the weighty gold candlestick 
snatched from the altar, to the jewel- 
led ear-rings and brooches of the Cas- 
tilian ladies; from the massive onza 
to the diminutive durito, those charm- 
ing little miniatures of Spanish kings 
which replace so agreeably the cum- 
brous silver dollar. 

Whilst the French rifled indiscrimi- 
nately the church and the palace, the 
sacristy and the boudoir, the Span« 
iards did not allow any opportunity 
of retaliation to escape. They kept 
a sharp look-out for the convoys of 
money and stores which were con- 
stantly arriving from France for the 
use of the armies under Napoleon’s 
lieutenants ; and woe betide the luck- 
less escort which was encountered by 
a body of guerillas sufficiently nu- 
merous to attack it! Animated by 
the double hope of plunder and fe- 
venge, the Spaniards fought like de- 
vils, and when once all resistance was 
overcome, and the coveted treasure in 
their power, the knife or the cord 
speedily relieved them from the en- 
cumbrance of prisoners. At the com- 
mencement of the war, these surprises 
were of frequent occurrence ; the 
overweening conceit of the French 
generals, and their misplaced contempt 
for the irregular warfare of the Span- 
ish guerilla leaders, inducing them to 
send very feeble escorts, even when 
the treasure to be conveyed was of 
immense amount. Some severe les- 
sons, however, and the formidable in- 
crease of the bands of various daring 
partizans, in time compelled them to 
exercise greater prudence ; andtowards 
the end of the war, a brigade, or even 
a division, was frequently sent where, 
three or four years previously, a squad- 
ron or battalion would have been 
deemed more than sufficient. The 
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baggage waggons and stores ‘were 
a but for the troops the duty 
me most harassing and severe. 

On a sunny afternoon towards the 
commencement of the peninsular war, 
a man was seated on a rock which 
overlooks the high-road, at a short dis- 
tance from the village of Bahabon in 
Old Castile. The dress of this person 
was that of the greater part of the 
peasants of the northern moiety of 
Spain at the period referred to. A 
broad-leafed felt hat overshadowed a 
set of features, which, although large 
and somewhat coarse, were not want- 
ing in regularity, and the expression 
of which was one of vast energy and 
audacity. A.thick black mustache 
covered the mouth, and joined a pair 
of bushy whiskers, and a well-grown 
beard of the same jetty hue. The 
sheepskin jacket which hung loosely 
on its wearer, exaggerated his her- 
culean proportions and tremendous 
breadth of shoulder, which were wor- 
thy of a giant, although the stature of 
this man did not exceed the middle 
height. His hands were large and 
bony, tanned by the sun, and covered 
with a skin which, for hardness, might 
‘have rivalled the toughest horn. On 
the ground by his side lay a long single- 
barrelled gun; whilst the leathern belt 
round his waist was well lined with 
cartridges, and moreover supported 
one of those large sharp-pointed 
knives, which are furnished with a 
spring to prevent their closing when 
used as a poniard. 

The elevated crag on which this 
personage had established himself, 
commanded a view for a considerable 
distance along the high-road to Bur- 
gos, and itself formed part of a double 
range of rocks and precipices hemming 
in the road, which, for half a mile or 
more, assumed the character of a nar- 
row defile. For upwards of three 
hours, the vidette had been straining 
chis eyes in the direction of the ancient 
eapital of Castile.’ From his perch, he 
-was able to see all that passed as far 
-a8 an abrupt turning of the road at 
nearly a league off in the direction of 
Burgos; but it would have required a 
very close observation to have disco- 
vered him, screened as he was by 
rugged masses of rock, whose dark 
tints assimilated in hue with the sombre 
colours of his habiliments. No one 
worthy of particular notice had passed 
‘during the period of his watch. Oc- 
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casionally a peasant goaded along his 
two lazy oxen, dragging after them 
one of those primitive-looking carts 
which to this day are in general use 
in Spain, and whose solid wheels—cir- 
cular pieces of wood, with an axle in- 
serted in the centre—proclaimed by 
their loud creakings the owner’s eco- 
nomy of grease, which he had probably 
preferred putting into his soup to 
wasting on his waggon. From time 
to time jogged some village priest, 
his feet concealed in the huge wooden 
stirrups, or rather boxes, which dang- 
led on either side of his ambling black 
pony. These and other uninteresting 
parties of peasant women and mules 
teers passed unnoticed by the sentry, 
who, as the day declined, and the sun 
approached the horizon, manifested 
various symptoms of impatience, and 
muttered sundry energetic impreca- 
tions, addressed apparently to the per- 
son or persons whose delay in arriv- 
ing was the cause of his vexation. 
Suddenly, however, he started to his 
feet, and shading his eyes with his 
hand, gazed steadfastly at the turning 
of the read. A small party of horse- 
men appeared advancing at a walk, 
and were followed by a train of eo- 
vered waggons, such as were used by 
the French for the transport.of money 
and valuable stores. These vehicles . 
were nearly thirty in number, and 
their rear was brought up by another 
eavalry picket, forming with the 
advanced guard about sixty troopers. 
When the whole had turned the angle 
of the road: which, as before stated, 
was nearly a league from the defile, 
the Spaniard caught up his gun, and 
bounding from rock to rock with the 
agility of a chamois, soon reached a 
deep ravine at half musket-shot dis- 
tance from his former post. 

Stretehed amidst the harebells and 
other wild-flowers, which bordered a 
small rivulet, were between thirty and 
forty men, most of whom had the ap- 
pearance of peasants, although some 
few had a half military costume, and 
five or six wore clothes which be- 
tokened them to belong to a rather 
superior class than the majority of 
their companions. They were. all 
armed, either with muskets, rifles, or 
escopetas, the long fowlingpiece com- 
mon in Spain, and whith, from the 
solidity of its construction, is perfectly 
well adapted to carry ball. Some of 
the members of this motley assem- 
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blage were indulging in the siesta, 
ethers puffing the eternal cigarito, 
and a third portion were grouped 
round two men who were gambling 
for pesetas with a dingy-looking pack 
of cards; but on the appearance of 
the new-comer, sleepers, smokers, and 
eard players crowded around him. 

« A las armas! muchachos!"’ cried 

he, “the prizeis at hand. In half an 
hour the gavachos* will enter the defile, 
and it is time to post ourselves for the 
attack.” 
- Viva Martin Diez! Viva el Impe- 
cinado!” was the reply, and seizing 
their arms, the party hastily followed 
the daring adventurer, who, then in 
the commencement of his career, was 
destined erelong to assume a high 
rank amongst the most intrepid de- 
fenders of his natal soil.t 

Meantime, the convoy advanced to- 
wards the defile at a steady pace. 
Their halting-place for the night was 
Aranda, from which town they were 
not more than three or four leagues off. 
There they would find three thousand 
cavalry, and other troops, under the 
command of Murat, and there a part 
of the waggons were to remain, whilst 
the others would be forwarded to dif- 
ferent corps d’armée, further in the 
interior of the country. The mules 
which dragged the earts were mounted 
by some soldiers of the waggon train, 
and the escort, commanded by a lieu- 
tenant, was composed of a detachment 
of that fine body of dragoons known 
by the name of gendarmerie de P 
armée. There were also several com- 
missaries in charge of the stores, the 
chief of whom rode in front with the 
officer commanding, whilst the others 
-were distributed along the line, in order 
to watch over the safety of the valu- 
ables for which they were responsible. 

The head of the column had passed 
more than halfway through the defile, 
and the officer of gendarmes was call- 
ing his companion’s attention to the 
strength of the pass, and explaining to 
him how admirably it might be de- 
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fended by a handful of resolute men 
against an army. 

‘* Neither would it bea bad place 
for a surprise,” added he ; * and I pro- 
mise you I should not sit quite so 
easily in my saddle if I thought there 
were any of those canaille of guerillas 
in this part of the country ; but, thank 
Heaven! the province is swept clean 
of them for the present, and ”*——- 

He was prevented from finishing 
his sentence by 4 ponderous fragment 
of rock, which, moved by some invi- 
sible power, lumbered down the aceli- 
vity that flanked the road, and falling 
on the unfortunate Frenchman, crushed 
him and his horse to the ground. At 
the same instant, a volley of musketry 
was heard, and a dozen dragoons rolled 
in the dust; whilst the others, confused 
by the suddenness of the attack, stared 
about them, endeavouring, but.in vain, 
to discover the enemy by which they 
were so unexpectedly assailed. On 
all sides arose steep and rugged crags; 
but not a human creature was to be 
seen. Now and then, it is true, through 
some narrow opening in the rocke, 
or from behind the bushes of wild 
rosemary, which grew here and there 
in the fissures of the precipices, a 
glimpse might be caught of bronzed 
fierce-looking eountenances, whose ap- 
parition, however, was so momentary, 
that they might almost have passed 
for phantoms conjured up by the ima- 
gination, had it not been for the deadly 
execution done by the muskets of these 
ambushed foes. Before the smoke of 
the first volley had cleared away, 
another succeeded, and was followed 
by a scattering fire, and by a shower 
of heavy stones. Scarce a shot but 


took effect, either on the dragoons or 


on their horses; for the Spaniards, 
although for the most part young and 
irregular soldiers, were veteran hunters 
and contrabandistas, and, as such, ad- 


‘mirable marksmen. 


Owing to the windings of the defile, 
the rearguard, which was separated 
from the van by the line of waggons 





* Gavachos, A term of contempt, by which the Spaniards are accustomed to de- 


signate their French neighbours. 


+ Juan Martin Diez was a vine-dresser in a petty village of Old Castile, which 
being situated in a marshy hollow, and encircled by hills, was not unfrequently flooded, 
and the houses surrounded with water and deep mud. Owing to this circumstance, the 
inhabitants obtained in the adjacent country the nickname of the Impecinados, from 
the Spanish word pecina, signifying a pool or fish-pond. When Diez left his home, 
and distinguished himself as chief of a guerilla corps, his sobriquet adhered to him, 
and by it he is probably better known than by his family name. . 
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and their mules, was not immediately 
aware of what was going on in front; 
and when a sergeant rode forward to 
ascertain the meaning of the firing, he 
found the last of the dragoons, the 
commissaries, and the drivers, falling 
fast under the murderous fire of the 
guerillas, to which it was impossible 
to make any effectual return. The 
road was so narrow, that it would have 
been impracticable for the waggons to 
turn, even had there been any ad- 
vantage in attempting a retreat; but 
being halfway through the defile, they 
would, either in advancing or retiring, 
have had equally far to go, before the 
cavalry could arrive at ground on which 
it might have been possible for them 
to act. Under these circumstances, 
the subaltern who commanded the 
rearguard, left a fourth of his men in 
charge of the horses, and dismounting 
the remainder, led them hastily for- 
ward, carbine in hand, with the hope 
of being able to get at the enemy, by 
making his dragoons act as light in- 
fantry. But he was only hastening 
his doom, and that of his gallant little 
band, which had not proceeded fifty 
yards towards the head of the column, 
when, from a sort of mountain gorge 
on the right of the road, a close and 
destructive volley was poured in 
amongst them, and a score of Spa- 
niards, headed by the Impecinado, 
rushed furiously on the survivors. 
The struggle was short, for the dra- 
goons, entangled amongst the carts 
and amongst the bodies of their dead 
and dying companions, and moreover, 
being encumbered by their heavy ac- 
coutrements and long sabres, were no 
match for the active and lightly 
equipped mountaineers, whose bayo- 
nets and knives soon terminated the 
«unequal strife. 

The evening was closing in when 
the Impecinado and his little band 
began to make arrangements for with- 
drawing with their booty from the 
seene.of the skirmish we have de- 
seribed. Nearly a hundred French 
soldiers had fallen by the hands of 
thirty-five peasants, whose inferiority 
of numbers, arms, and discipline, had, 
however, been more than compensated 
by the advantage of their position, 
and the peculiar nature of the ground. 
The victors, after ascertaining that 
they had left no living enemy on the 
field of battle, fastened the riderless 
horses behind the carts ; and urging on 
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the mules with whip and voice, the. 
convoy soon emerged from the defile, 
preceded by the Impecinado and half- 
a-dozen of his companions, mounted 
on the pick of the captured troopers. 
They kept along the camino real,for 
about a mile, until they arrived at a 
cross road, into which they struck, 
and, after an hour’s march, found 
themselves on the borders of a large 
and dreary moor, intersected by the 
continuation of the track they had 
been following, but which they now 
deserted, and, proceeding a short dis- 
tance to the left, soon arrived in front 
of a small cluster of houses. These 
habitations, although spacious, and, 
like most of the peasant's dwellings in 
the mountainous districts of Spain, 
constructed of solid blocks of stone, 
had an appearance of extreme poverty, 
which harmonized well with the 
wretched and half-famished looks of 
some women and children who were 
sitting and lying about the doors, and 
who rose in consternation at the ap- 
proach of the cavalcade. Their alarm, 
however, wasconverted into rejoicings, 
when they saw their own countrymen 
instead of the dreaded and detested 
Franceses. 
The party halted in front of the 
houses, and the Impecinado, alighting 
from his horse, opened one of the 
baggage-carts, and lifted out the first 
thing which came under his hand. It 
was a wooden box, which, although 
not large, was 30 weighty that it re- 
quired a considerable exertion of 
strength to raise it, and with an oath 
he dashed it on the rocky soil. The 
fastenings of the chest broke with the 
violence of the fall, and a vast quantity 
of gold coin rolled in all directions. 
The ground was strewed with single 
and double louis-d’ors and napo- 
leons, and the fortunate possessors of 
all this wealth lifted up their hands 
and eyes in astonishment at the sight 
of riches greater than their wildest 
dreams could ever have pictured to 
them. A general investigation ensyed, 
and the carts were found to be in 
great part laden with specie intended 
for the use of the French armies, but 
which was now likely to receive a 
very different destination. There were 
also numerous trunks and packages 
addressed to officers of rank, and con- 
taining uniforms, epaulettes, and other 
articles of equipment. These were 
passed in review by the guerillas, who 





appeared to experience at the sight 
of all this military finery the sort of 
half contemptuous admiration natural 
to men to whom luxury was unknown, 
and who had been accustomed to 
satisfy their. wants by the simplest and 
most primitive means. An observer 
would have been diverted at seeing 
these hardy mountaineers putting on 
embroidered pouch-belts over their 
coarse brown jackets, and momentarily 
replacing their greasy sombreros and 
coloured woollen caps by the cocked 
hats and plumes which bad been for- 
warded from Paris for the use of the 
French. generals and their aides-de- 
camp. 

Whilst his men were thus occupied, 
the Impecinado consulted with two or 
three of those in whose judgment he 
had the most confidence, as to the 
course to be adopted to secure the 
booty: for the French, at the period 
we are speaking of, overran Castile in 
every direction; and as soon as the 
daring exploit of the guerillas became 
known, strong detachments would 
inevitably be sent in their pursuit, and 
measures taken to hem them in on 
all sides, and prevent their ultimate 
escape, or their junction with any 
large body of Spanish troops. The 
most feasible plan appeared to be to 
strike across the moor, and by means 
of by-roads well known to the Im- 
pecinado, to gain one of the sierras, 
or mountain ridges, which abound in 
Old Castile. There they would find 
eaves and hiding-places in which the 
treasure: could be placed, until an in- 
crease of force might enable their chief 
to brave the French more openly than 
he could pretend to do with the hand- 
ful of men he now commanded, and 
which was merely intended to serve 
as a nucleus for the organization of 
a large and effective guerilla corps. 

The horses and mules, however, 
had been marching since morning, 
and appeared too much fatigued for 
it to be prudent to commence the 
projected march immediately. After 
traversing the moor, the roads were 
bad, especially for the carts, and it 
would have been highly imprudent to 
risk an accident in those narrow and 
difficult mountain passes, where the 
falling of a mule, or the overturning 
of one of the waggons, might com- 
okra the safety of the whole party 

y the delay it would occasion.’ Be- 
sides this, there appeared no necessity 
for such immediate hurry. The near- 
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est garrison was at three leagues dis+ 
tance from the scene of the skirmish, 
and it was highly improbable that the 
news of the surprise of the convoy 
would reach it before the next morn 
ing ; so that it would be mid-day be- 
fore the French troops could discover 
the track of the guerillas, Under 
these circumstances, it was resolved 
to remain where they were a part of 
the night, and to resume their march 
at two or three in the morning.. Or- 
ders were given to unharness, and 
the mules and horses were placed in 
the stables and outhouses of the ham- 
let, and amply provided with straw 
and barley. The Impecinado super- 
intended these arrangements, caused 
the broken money-chest to be fastened 
up again, and placed in the cart, and 
had a guard mounted over the wags 
gons*to protect them from pillage. 
He deemed it unnecessary to post ad 
vanced sentries, considering it impos- 
sible that any pursuit should be di- 
rected against him before the follow- 
ing day. ' 

He would, perhaps, have felt less 
confident of his safety, had he been 
aware of a circumstance which had 
escaped his notice, and that of every 
individual of his band. 

At the commencement of the at- 
tack on the convoy, the horse mount- 
ed by the French commissary had 
been startled by the fall of the mass of 
rock which crushed the officer of gen- 
darmes, and being a somewhat spirit- 
ed animal, commenced a series of 
capers productive of excessive dis- 
comfort to his rider, a little fat man, 
possessed of a most rotund and com- 
missary-like paunch, and of a pair of 
short bulbous-looking legs, which ex- 
perienced no small difficulty in adhe- 
ring to the sides of the restive buce- 
phalus. The curvets and prancing 
of the horse probably saved the life 
of the horseman, by causing him to 
present an unsteady mark to the welk 
aimed bullets of the guerillas. At 
length, divided between the fear of 
being shot and that of being thrown, 
the unfortunate little gentleman gave 
up the contest with his steed, who 
took the bit between his teeth and set: 


off at full re which he did not 
ti 


slacken until he had accomplished 
nearly half the distance from the’ de-' 
file to Aranda. The remainder of the 
journey his rider prevailed on him to 
perform at a more deliberate pace >: 
and, on his arrival, hastened fo report 
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to the general commanding, the attack 
of the convoy, aad the perils to which 
he had been exposed. His fears and 
his imagination, however, eaused him 
to convert the little band of guerillas, 
‘whom he had not even seen, into a 
formidable and numerous body of 
Spanish troops ; and the French gen- 
eral, although he had no previous 
intimation of the possible vicinity of 
such an army, deemed it only prudent 
to proceed himself with a large force 
to reconnoitre the enemy, and, if pos- 
sible, to recapture the large sum of 
which there could be no doubt that 
the latter had obtained possession. 
He set out, therefore, with half-a- 
dozen squadrons of light cavalry, 
leaving the infantry to follow, and 
taking with him, as a guide, the un- 
fortunate commissary, in spite of the 
extraordinary repugnance manifested 
by that gentleman for the pleasures of 
a night march. 

The Impecinado, having completed 
all his arrangements, entered-one of 
the houses, and threw himself on a 
bed, in an upper room, in order to 
take a little repose before starting on 
his early march. He was soon buried 
in a deep sleep, from which he was 
awakened an hour or two later by the 
report of fire-arms outside the house. 
Springing from the coarse mattress, 
stuffed with dried maize leaves, which 
forms the bed of most Spanish pea- 
sants, he rushed to the window, and 
looking out, beheld a sight caleulated 
to unnerve and reduce to despair any 
man of less courage than Juan Mar- 
tin Diez. Two squadrons of French 
hussars were hastily surrounding the 
houses, whilst, from the direction of 
the lane which led from the moor to 
the high-road, and whiclythe Impeci- 
nado and his band had followed after. 
the capture of the convoy, a long line 
of cavalry were advancing at a hand- 
gallop, and as they arrived were drawn 
up by their officers at about a hun- 
dred yards in front of the hamlet. 
The waggons were already in posses- 
sion of the French, who had cut down 
the men appointed to guard them. 
Not anticipating any greater danger 
than some petty attempt at pilfering 
by the inhabitants of the houses, they 
had kept too negligent a watch, and 
had barely had time to fire the shots 
which warned the Impecinado of his 
danger, before they were sabred by 
the hostile cavalry. 

- In front of the compact column of 
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troops which was rapidly forming, 
and mounted on:a rlehiynsuiparitentel 
charger, appeared the French general 
surreunded by his staff. He was a 
young man, whose dark countenance, 
if not regularly handsome, had a frank 
and pleasing expression, and whose 
well-turned limbs and soldierly bear- 
ing, showed off te advantage a splen- 
did hussar’s uniform covered with 
lace and embroidery. A profusion of 
long curling hair escaped from under 
his shako; a curved Damascus scimi- 
tar, with a jewelled hilt, hung by his 
side; and in his hand he carried a 
small gold-mounted riding-whip, with 
which he impatiently tapped his mo- 
rocco boot, whilst giving some direc- 
tions to one of his aides-de-camp. In 
this elegant militaire, the Impecinado, 
who had once before had an opportu- 
nity of seeing him, immediately re- 
cognized Murat, the hussar par excel- 
lence, the greatest dandy and most 
dashing cavalry-oflicer of Bonaparte’s 
armies, 

It required but a single glance of 
the guerilla’s quick eye to take in all 
these details. The moon, which was 
nearly at the full, threw a strong light 
over the moor, and over the military 
array just described. By the order of 
Murat, a party of cavalry dismounted, 
and commenced the search of the 
houses. Already the Impecinado 
heard their footsteps on the staircase 
leading to his room. It was no time 
for hesitation or wavering ; he opened 
the window, and stepped out upon the 
rudely constructed balcony, which was 
thrown into deep shade by the wall of 
the house and the projecting roof 
above. Underneath the window, se- 
veral hussars were walking their horses 
up and.down te prevent the escape of 
the enemy, whom their comrades had 
gone in quest of. The baleony was 
about twenty feet from the ground. 
The Impecinado suspended himself 
for an instant by his hands to the 
wooden balustrade, and then letting 
go his hold, dropped on his feet on the 
near side of one of the sentries. Be- 
fore the astonished soldier had time to 
turn his head, he was thrown under 
his horse’s belly, and the Impecinado, 
bounding lightly into the saddle, 
dashed past the French general and 
his staff, and galloped at full speed 
aeross the moor, in the direction of 
the road leading to the mountains. 

The action had been so sudden, that 
the Spaniard got a tolerable start be-. 
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fore any one thought of following him. 
Soon, ever, a score of dragoons 
spurred their horses in pursuit; and 
then commenced that most animating 
and exciting of all chases, a man hunt. 
In the broad light of the moon, every 
amovement of the fugitive and of his 
pursuers was. visible to the French 
troops. In front rode the Impecinado, 
bareheaded, his long black elf-locks 
floating in the breeze, urging on his 
horse by an unsparing application of 
the thong fastened to the end of bis 
dragoon bridle. At various distances 
behind him came his pursuers, two 
only of whom seemed to have a good 
ehance of overtaking him. Arrived 
about midway aeross the plain, one of 
the latter found himself within ten 
yards of the guerilla, and drawing a 
pistol from his holster, he took aim 
and fired. He would have done bet- 
ter to have saved his cartridge, for the 
ball whistled harmlessly over the head 
of the Impecinado, merely serving to 
remind him that he also would pro- 
bably find a pistol in the holsters of 
the horse he bestrode. He was right 
in his conjecture, Rising in his stir- 
rups, he turned his body half round 
in the saddle. His enemy was only 
a eouple of horses’ length from him. 
A report was heard, and the hussar 
fell from his charger ; the well trained 
animal immediately halting by the side 
of his wounded master. 

The Impecinado now redoubled his 
efforts to eseape. As good-luck would 


have it, the horse of which he had. 


possessed himself in so daring a man- 
ner, was one of the fleetest of the 
squadron to which it belonged. - The 
guerilla was thus enabled to keep far 
ahead of his pursuers, with the ex- 
ception of one, a non-commissioned 
officer, who had taken advantage of 
the momentary slackening of speed 
when the Impecinado fired his pistol, 
to diminish the distance between him. 
self and the fugitive. The moor, 
however, was now crossed, and Mar- 
tin Diez entered a narrow road, his 
horse’s shoes striking fire as he rat- 
tled over the loose flints. which paved 
the ground. The path was overhung 
by the twisted limbs of wild apple and 
plum trees, and he had to bow his head 
on his charger’s neck to avoid receiv- 
ing severe blows from the projecting 
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branches. He had hoped that when 
he left the open ground the pursuit 
would cease, but in this he was mis- 
taken. ~He still heard behind him the 
clatter of hoofs, and the hard breath- 
ing of a horse, which every moment 
brought nearer and nearer. He now 
saw that it would be impossible to es- 
cape without a struggle with his re- 
lentless pursuer, and he immediately 
devised a plan for neutralizing the 
superiority which the weapons of the 
dragoon would give him over an un- 
armed antagonist. Arrived ata sharp 
turn in’ the road, he had no sooner 
passed it than he faced his horse about, 
and the Frenchman coming up at the 
same instant, fell as it were into his 
adversary’s arms, without being able 
to make use of the sabre which he 
brandished in his hand. The dragoon 
was a powerful man, full six feet high, 
one of those red-mustached, fair- 
haired Alsatians who abound in the 
ranks of the French army, and make 
such excellent soldiers, uniting the 
phlegm and steady coolness of the 
German with the headlong courage 
of their more vivacious countrymen, 
He grappled resolutely with his foe ; 
but his strength, had it been twice as 
great, was useless, when opposed to 
the iron muscles and vice-like grasp 
of the Spaniard. They both rolled 
from their horses to the ground, and, 
in falling, the Impecinado caught his 
opponent's cheek in his teeth, and 
pinned him with the gripe of a bull. 
dog. Then, when his foe was writh- 
ing with the acuteness of the ‘painy 
and vainly endeavouring to extricate 
himself, and to pick up the sword 
which had escaped from his hand in 
the struggle, he suddenly let go his 
hold, and raising his foot, gave one 
stamp on the prostrate body of the un- 
happy Frenchman. The horn of a 
Murcian bull would hardly have caus- 
ed a more ghastly and fatal wound. 
The bowels of the poor wretch burst 
from his side, his eyes rolled till their 
whites only were visible, and, as with 
a convulsive movement he turned 
round upon his face, a stream of blood, 
gushed from his mouth, and mingled 
with the waters of a streamlet which 
rippled by the spot where this fright-. 
ful contest had taken place.* 

Three minutes. later, a party: of 





* The Impecinado was remarkable for his extraordinary muscular strength, which 
has, perhaps, never been equalled, at least amongst the ‘ men of our degenerate days,” 





hussars pulled up their panting ani- 
mals by the side of their expiring 
comrade. The death-rattle was in his 
throat, and in the distance might be 
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ways daunted by the disastrous issue 
of his-first enterprize, soon reappeared 
in the field at the head of a more nu- 
merous band, and by many a success- 








ful foray and gallant deed revenged 
the deaths of his first adherents slain 
etaliation for the 


heard the sounds of a horse's feet can- 
tering towards the mountains. 

The French troops returned to 
Aranda, whilst the Impecinado, no- 


by the French, in r 


massacre of the escort. 





In a personal contest, four or five men were nothing like a match for him; he would 
throw them in every direction, just as an ordinary person would disperse a swarm of 
troublesome boys. An admirable swordsman, he would not hesitate to attack single~ 
handed, and with no other arms than his sabre, a whole troop of enemies, and ran 
little risk in so doing, provided fire-arms were not used against him. When taken 
prisoner at Roa, in Castile, and led out to be executed by the peasants, who had been 
excited and urged on by the priests, stanch adherents of Ferdinand, and enemies of 
the cause of the Constitution, he burst the cords which bound him, and made a rush at 
his sabre, which was in the hands of an officer of Realistas standing by. It was the 
famous sabre which had been sent him by George the Third, and was so heavy that 
any arm less nervous than that of the Impecinado could not use it for five minutes, 
although its owner wielded it as if it had been a child’s toy. He seized it by the cutting 
part of the blade, which nearly severed the fingers from his hand ; but it was afterwards 
said, that but for this accident, and the failure of his effort to regain his weapon, he 
would have effected his escape in spite of the crowds that surrounded him. As it was, 
unarmed and defenceless, he kept his cowardly executioners at bay for some moments; 
but at length several men, coming behind him, threw a large cloak over his head, and 
entangling him in its folds, passed a rope round his neck and hung him up to a tree. 

As an instance of the intrepidity and confidence of the Impecinado, and of the 
happy results of the headlong courage with which he braved the greatest perils, the fol- 
lowing anecdote may not be found uninteresting :—-Jn the year 1823, he was in Arragon 
pursuing and harassing a corps d’armée, commanded by General Bessieres. He (the 
Impecinado) had a habit of riding on at some distance in front ofhistroops. Being one 
day considerably in advance, and attended only by an aide-de-camp and a single orderly, 
he perceived a farm-house some distance from the road, and by certain signs, visible 
only to his experienced eye, he conjectured that a party of the enemy were there. He 
rode up to the door and knocked. A woman opened. Hay factiosos arriva? said 
the Impecinado, for in 1823, asin the late Carlist war, the Constitutionalists designated 
those of their countrymen who were opposed to them by the name of factious. 

“* Si Senor,” was the reply of the woman, terrified by the fierce looks of her inter- 
Trogator. 

** How many ?” 

* Treinta y pico. There are upwards of thirty dancing in the room above stairs. _ 

“ Where are their arms ?” , 

“ They have left them in the kitchen.” 

He commanded silence to the woman, and, ascending the staircase, opened the door of 
the room and appeared before the astonished royalists, to many of whom he was 
probably known by sight. Whether or no this were the case, he did not allow them to 
remain long in ignorance of his name. 

“* Buenas noches, chicos,” cried he. ‘* Let no man stir from his place. Soy el Impee 
cinado. For this night we are all friends; take your muskets and follow me!” 

The soldiers stared at one another for a moment, but at length submitting to the 
moral ascendancy of the famous guerrillero whose name they had just heard, and 
struck with admiration at the unhesitating courage with which he had come amongst 
them, they obeyed the order they had received. Out of different farms and cottages 
of the neighbourhood, nearly three hundred royalists were collected. They accom- 
panied the Impecinado to the place where his troops had halted for the night. There 
he had a supper prepared, and before daybreak dismissed his unusual guests, with 
every man an ounce of gold in his pocket. Three hours after, six hundred Spaniards, 
forming the rearguard of Bessieres’ column, deserted to the liberals with loud cries of 
“ Viva el Impecinado |” 

















Tue early part of the fourteenth 
century, immediately succeeding the 
final expulsion of. the Franks from 
Palestine, is a period marked by the 
almost total interruption of the inter- 
course between Europeand Asia,which 
during the long crusading wars of two 
hundred years, had in some measure 
familiarized the rude nations of the 
West with the language, manners, and 
history of their Oriental antagonists. 
Astray pilgrim, indeed, was still some- 
times led by the spirit of enthusiasm 
to dare the perils which beset the path 
to the Holy. Sepulchre:—but the fa- 
vour which the Mogul conquerors of 
Persia, while they still adhered to 
Paganism, had extended to the Chris- 
tians, had been replaced by persecution 
on the conversion of that fierce race 
to the faith of Islam; the Venetians 
had not yet opened that correspond- 
ence with Egypt, which subsequently 
gave them‘the monopoly of the Euro- 
pean commerce with India and eastern 
Africa: and the Greek empire, which 
its position brought more directly in 
contact with the Asiatics, was once 
again separated, both by religious 
schism and political apprehensions, 
from the Frank races with which the 
crusades had led it into a temporary 
connexion. Thus, while one half of 
the world remained undiscovered, two 
thirds of the other half were virtually 
unknown to the nations of Christen- 
dom; and in the long interval between 
the travels of Marco Polo (1271—94), 
and the awakening of the spirit of dis- 
covery in Portugalin the 15th century, 
nearly all our knowledge on the state 
of manners and civilization among the 
population of Further Asia is derived 
from the accounts of Moslem geogra- 
phers and travellers; and at the head 
of the latter class, if pre-eminence be 
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THE TRAVELS OF EBN BATUTA. 


regulated by the extent of ground 
passed over, we may safely place the 
personage whom we have selected as 
the subject of the present article. 
Ebn Batuta is unquestionably, as he 
is termed by Burckhardt, (who first 
made his name known in Europe;) 
“the greatest land traveller who ever 
wrote his travels :”* we may add, that 
he was also the most persevering. Is- 
suing from his native city at the age of 
twenty-two or twenty-three, he con« 
tinued for thirty years with unwearied 
diligence to pass to and fro on the. 
earth’s surface, “living as a true ders. 
wish, sometimes in great affluence, and 
sometimes in poverty :”” nor did he lay 
down his pilgrim’s staff, till he had 
completed the circuit of every nation 
in which a Moslem community was to 
be found, from the shores of the Yel- 
low Sea to the banks of the Niger. 
On his return to his Moorish home, he 
recited the tale of his diversified wan- 
derings, like a second Sindbad, at the 
court of the Sultan of Fez, who was so 
struck by the narration, that he cem« 
manded.him to dictate the whole to a 
scribe named Ebn-Jazzi, who acted 
both as amanuensis and editor, and 
digested the materials thus furnished 
into the form of a continuous work. 
It is from an epitome of the labours of 
Ebn-Jazzi that Professor Lee’s trans- 
lation has been made ;¢ though, as the 
most approved plan of oriental epito- 
mization is not to attempt a conden- 
sation of the sense of the author, but 
to copy one sentence verbatim and 
omit the next altogether, it is probable 
that much valuable matter may have 
been omitted in the course of this 
summary curtailment. 

The name, style, and titles of this 
most indefatigable of travellers, as 
stated at length by the author of the 





* ‘A summary of his journeys is given in Burckhardt’s Nubian Travels—( Appendix, 
No. iii. p. 584 ;)—but Burckhardt makes strange work with the names of places when 
he gets beyond the range of the Arabic language, writing Hindwaksh for Hindoo- 


Koosh, Mulsan for Moultan, &c. 


T Since the above was written, we have seen the following announcement of the 
existence in Europe of a copy of the great work, which was unknown, except by report, 


to Burckhardt and Lee. 


‘‘T have procured from Fez an ancient and beautifully 


written copy of the original travels, which I have almost entirely translated, and think 
of committing to the press.”—Gayangos’ History of the Mahommedan Dynasties in 


Spain, i. 348. Note. 
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abridgement, were “the Sheikh Abu- 
Abdallah Mohammed Ebn Abdallah 
Al-Lawati Al-Tandji, surnamed Ebn 
Batuta ;"—a Moor by birth, probably 
descended from the Berber Cabay/, or 
tribe of Lawata; and a doctor of the 
Moslem law and traditions by profes- 
sion. He set out from his native town 
of Tandjah or Tangiers, with the pur- 
pose of accomplishing the pilgrimage 
to Mekka, in the 725th year of the 
Hejra (A.D. 1324), and proceeded by 
land towards Egypt ; but his progress 
through the northern regions of Af- 
rica, which he perhaps considered too 
familiarly known to his readers to 
stand in need of description, is dismis- 
sed with a simple enumeration of the 
different stages. At Alexandria, how- 
ever, an incident befell him which 
wrought a total change in his ulterior 
arrangements, and which he relates, 
appnently, with perfect good faith. 

n visiting the Imam _ Borhan-ed- 
deen, a celebrated weli or saint of that 
city, he was informed by the holy man 
that his destiny would lead him to 
extend his travels into far distant 
countries ;—* I have (he continued) a 
brother in India, another in Scinde, 
and a third in China; you will visit 
them all, and convey my remembrances 
to them.” Batuta was astonished at 
the words of the Sheikh; and though, 
as he professes, he had no previous 
thought of exploring the countries 
thus indicated, he forthwith determined 
on so doing; and in the course of his 
subsequent wanderings he actually 
encountered the three brothers of 
Borhan-ed-deen in the regions which 
had been named as their residences, 
and delivered to them the greetings 
with which he had been charged by 
their saintly relative at Alexandria. 
A dream, in which he saw himself 
borne away on the wings of a mighty 
bird, and which was interpreted in 
accordance with the previous predic- 
tion by a second sheikh of high re- 
putation, confirmed him in his resolu- 
tion; and thus, according to his own 
statements, was the impulse communi- 
cated which led his wandering steps 
over the greatest part of the then 
known world. 

From the predominant influence 
which we find the divines of the Mos- 
lem faith exercising thus early over 
the movements of our pilgrim, the 
undue share which is occupied through- 
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out the narrative by worthies of this 
class, will scarcely appear surprising. 
While the natural objects and politi- 
cal interests of the various countries 
which the Sheikh of Tangiers tra- 
versed, are in too many instances dis- 
missed in a brief summary, the devo- 
tees and chiefs of the law who flourish- 
ed there, are uniformly particularized 
with wearisome minuteness, under 
their various titles of Imam, Sheikh, 
Fakir, &e. ; and their marvellous ad- 
ventures and miracles chronicled with 
unhesitating credulity. This is par- 
ticularly the case in his account of the 
Mamluke empire in Egypt and Syria, 
which he visited through its whole 
extent, from the south of Egypt to the 
frontiers of Anatolia, at the juncture 
when the decline of the Mogul power 
in Persia had at length relieved the 
Baharite sultans from their apprehen- 
sions in that quarter, and when the 
vigorous rule of Nasser- Mohammed 
was affording (in the words of Gibbon) 
** a happy exception to the rapine and 
bloodshed” which mark the ordinary 
course of the Mamluke annals. The 
history of the early career of this cele- 
brated prince has rather the air of a 
romance than of a veritable relation ; 
raised to the throne, in consequence 
of the murder of his brother, at the age 
of nine years, he was twice driven from 
it into exile by the seditions of his tur. 
bulent emirs; twice, also, routed in 
the field by his hereditary foes, the 
Moguls, he saw his dominions on the 
oint of falling into the hands of those 
arbarian invaders: but his indomi- 
table energy at length carried him 
triumphant through all the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune; and the undisturbed 
rule of thirty years which followed 
his second recovery of the throne in 
1311, presents an uniform course of 
splendour and prosperity. No men- 
tion is made, however, either of the 
olitical revolutions which the country 
had lately undergone, or of the tran- 
quillity which it was at that time en- 
joying :—and, excepting the beautiful 
tale of the misfortunes and generosity 
of Ebn Kha-sib, which has been lately 
made familiar to English readers 
through the medium of Lord Lind- 
say’s Letters, (i. 106,) all the infor- 
mation relative to this interesting pe- 
riod which we derive from this jour- 
nal of an eye-witness, is a list of the 
saints then living, and an account of 
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the founders of the various orders of 
calendars or derwishes!* His origi- 
nal intention in penetrating into Upper 
Egypt had been to cross the Red Sea 
to Dyidda, on his way to Mekka ;_ but 


finding the road near the coast impas- . 


sable, from the feuds of the native 
tribes, he returned with all haste to 
Cairo, and thence proceeded, after a 
halt of only a single day, to Syria, in 
order to join the Hadj caravan from 
the north. Before the day appointed, 
however, for the general rendezvous 
of the pilgrims at Damascus, he found 
time to pay a flying visit to almost 
every city or place of note from the 
Egyptian frontier to Aleppo: the 
shrines of Jerusalem, Hebron, and 
Askelon, and the bazars and palaces 
of Akkat (Acre,) Tripoli, Hamah, 
{of which the historian, Abu’l-Feda, 
wasthe then reigning prince, ) Aleppo, 
and Antioch, were all rapidly inspect- 
ed and briefly described, while nume- 
rous other localities, famous in the 
past struggles of the crusades, and the 
more recent Mogul wars, are passed 
over with a mere recapitulation of 
their names. He even ventured to 
explore the mountain fastnesses of the 
Ismailis, the remnant of the once 
powerful Assassins of Lebanon, who 
-now purchased toleration from the 
Sultan of Egypt by the hateful ser- 
vice of ridding him, by secret murder, 
of such of his enemies as were other- 
wise beyond the reach of his ven- 
geance :— No one (says Batuta) can 
safely pass among these people except 
one.of their own body ;”—but our 
traveller probably owed his impunity 
to his derwish’s garb. All this circuit 
seems to. have been accomplished, if 
the dates are correctly given, in little 
more than a month! when returning 
to Damascus, and finding the cafila 
ready to start, he journeyed in its 
company to Mekka. 
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After the due performance of the 
ceremonies prescribed to the votaries, 
the new-made Hadji appears to have 
quitted his Syrian friends, and attach- 
ing himself to a strong party of pil- 
grims from Irak, proceeded with them 
to the tomb of the Prophet at Medi- 
nah. When his new associates set 
out on their homeward route, he still 
followed their path, and traversing 
the Nejd, entered the Persian Irak 
at Cadesia, the scene of the decisive 
victory by which the sceptre of Persia 
was transferred, in the early times of 
Islam, from the last of the Sassanian 
dynasty to the successors of Moham- 
med. ‘“ At that time (says he) Ca- 
desia was a great city ; it is now only 
a small village ;’’ and subsequent re- 
volutions have completed its obliteras 
tion. At Meshhed- Ali, the reputed t 
burial-place of the fourth caliph, a 
numerous Sheah population had col- 
lected round the shrine of their first 
and greatest Imam, whither numerous 
maimed and deformed persons an- 
nually resorted, in the hope of parti- 
cipating in the miraculous cures 
wrought through the merits of the 
martyr on the 17th night of the 
month Rejeb, thence termed Leilat- 
al- Mohhiya, or the Wight of Revival : 
“‘T heard of these cases (says the 
sheikh, with laudable caution,) from 
several credible persons, but was not 
present at one of the nights.” From 
Meshhed- Ali he passed on to Waset, . 
where he was an eye-witness to the 
feats performed by the Rifayi der- 
wishes, who pretend to be miraculously 
endowed with the power of eating fire, 
rolling amid flames, &c.; and, from 
the wonder which he expresses at the 
sight, we may conclude that theseprae- 
tices had not yet been introduced in 
Egypt, which is now the head-quar- 
ters of the sect.—(See Lane’s “ Mo- 
dern Egyptians.”) His intention had 





* Weare informed, however, by Don Pascual de Gayangos, that this fault is 
chargeable on the epitomator, the account of Egypt being much more copious in the 


original. 


+ The Egyptian historian Jemal-ed-deen, when narrating the capture of Acre from 
the Christians in 1291, mentions among its wonders “ the noted Fountain of the Ox, 
which is held equally in veneration by Moslems, Christians, and Jews, inasmuch as from 


its waters came forth the ox with which Adam first ploughed the earth ! ” 


We do not 


remember to have found this curious legend elsewhere alluded to. 

t The sepulchre of Ali was concealed at the time of his death by his family, from 
fear of the Ommiyades, and several places subsequently laid claim to the honour of 
possessing hisremains. Is not the 17th of Rejeb given as the Night of Revival by mis« 
take, for the 17th of Ramazan, on which Ali received the stroke of martyrdom ? 
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been to proceed from Waset to Bag- 
dad: but racrsiige J his route at the 
recommendation of a friend, he made 
his way by Basra and the Persian 
Gulf to the hill country of Lour or 
Laristan, then an independent sove- 
reignty under the sway of an atabek, 
or petty prince,named Afrasiab. This 
ruler sent him a sum of money to de« 
fray his expenses while in his territory, 
a compliment which appears in those 
days to have been commonly paid to 
a traveller of any pretensions to learn- 
ing or sanctity, and which frequently 
occurs in the case of Batuta himself. 
After quitting the dominions of this 
hospitable prince, he advanced into 
the interior of Persia ; but, on reach- 
ing Ispahan, he was so wrought upon 
by the reports relative to a saint then 
resident in Shiraz, that he determined 
on retracing his steps to that city, 
where he arrived in twenty days from 
Ispahan. 

Shiraz, “ the Abode of Empire and 
of Excellence,” (as Sheikh Ali Hazin 
designates it,) has been eulogized by 
Persian writers in all ages, as a per- 
fect paradise of all earthly delights, 
from the coolness of its numerous 
streams, the shade and fragrance of 
its groves and gardens, and the unri< 
valled beauty of its women: but our 
traveller, though admitting its just 
claims to all these merits, pronounces 
it inferior in every respect to Damas- 
cus. Its: profane attractions may; 
however, have perhaps fallen unheed- 
ed on his eye, as he admits that the 
sole object of his visit was to see 
the “paragon of saints,” the sheikh 
Majd-ed-deen above referred to, by 
whose influence and miracles the Mo- 
gul sultan, Mohammed Khoda- Ban- 
dah, had been converted from the 
Sheah or heretical doctrines, which he 
adopted on his first profession of Is- 
lam, to the Soonni or orthodox tenets: 
—and marvellous are the tales related 
of this sacred personage, who was ap- 
proached by the nobles of the land, on 
account of the service he had rendered 
to religion, with all the respect due 
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to aking. Besides this living saint 
Shiraz abounded with the tombs of- 
departed worthies; and one of them, 
Abdallah Ebn Khafif, the first Moslem 
who reached Ceylon,* appears to have 
furnished, by a wondrous escape re- 
lated to have befallen him among the 
elephants in that country, the origin 
of one of those tales of which our 
friend Sindbad the Sailor is more 
familiarly known as the hero. On 
leaving Shiraz, Batuta resumed the 
design of visiting Bagdad, which he 
reached by the route of Kufa; and 
after a short stay, having obtained 
the favour and protection of Sultan 
Abu- Said, son of Khoda-Bandah (the 
last of the race of Hulagu who ex- 
ercised undivided power in Persia), he 
set out on a tour through the cities of 
Mesopotamia and Azerbijan, extend- 
ing his researches as far north as 
Tabreez ; but his remarksin this part 
of the narrative possess little novelty 
or interest. Returning at length by 
Diarbekr and Moasul to Bagdad, he a 
second time joined the Hadj caravan, 
and arriving safely in Mekka, took up 
his abode there for more than two 
years, probably subsisting (as he in- 
deed seems to hint) on the benefac- 
tions annually forwarded by the devout 
liberality of the Moslem sovereigns 
for the support of the religious cha- 
racters resident in that holy city.t - 
The third year, however, saw the 
Sheikh once more “ a son of the way ” 
(as the orientals term a traveller); and 
turning his steps in the direction of 
Yemen, he visited, in the course of the 
three succeeding years, almost every 


part of the Arabian peninsula, besides . 


the shores of the Persian Gulf, and 
the eastern coast of Africa as far down 
as Mombaza and Zanguebar. His 
route in the firstinstance lay by Sanaa 
and Aden, and from the port of the 
latter, (which he mentions as even 
then enjoying a considerable trade 
with India,) he made a voyage of four 
days to Zaila in Africa, whence he 
sailed in a coasting vessel tothe country 
of the Zenj (Zanguebar), who were 





* The sepulchre of this famous sheikh is placed in Ceylon, in a subsequent part of 
the narrative. 

¢ A curious historical fact, here mentioned incidentally, is, that the name of the 
Mogul sultan Abu-Said was then inserted in the khotbah, or prayer at Mekka, before 
that of Nasser-Mohammed of Egypt, who had probably, notwithstanding his victories, 
deemed it expedient to avert the hostility of the Moguls by this empty concession, 
which all the Egyptian historians have passed unnoticed, 
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then partly Moslems and partly ido- 


laters. Returning by sea to the coast 
of Yemen, he passed through the dis- 
tricts of Hadramaut and Amman, or 
Omaun, and embarking thence on the 
Persian Gulf, arrived at the cele- 
brated island-city of Hormuz, or 
Ormus. From this point he made a 
second excursion to Laristan and the 
adjacent provinces of Persia, and re- 
turning through the heart of Arabia, 
by Lahssa and Yemama, reached 
Mekka once more in 1332, at the time 
when the Sultan of Egypt was per- 
sonally performing the Hadj. His 
observations on all these regions are 
extremely valuable for the accurate 
geographical details which they afford; 
but they contain few incidents or traits 
of personal adventure, &c.; and we 
shall quote only his description of the 
pearl fisheries of Bahrein, which were 
then under the control of the Sultan 
of Hormuz.. The pearl-banks, he 
Says, are situated ‘in a quiet gulf of 
the sea, not unlike a large valley;” 
and he describes the divers as wearing 
a sort of tortoise-shell mask to protect 
their faces: in other respects his ac- 
count minutely agrees with that lately 
given by Lieut. Wellsted, (Arabia, i. 
263, &c.,) except that, like many later 
writers, he greatly overrates the length 
of time during which the divers are 
capable of remaining submerged ;— 
some will remain an hour, others 
two, others less.” The more accurate 
statement of Wellsted informs us that 
“one minuteis theaverage; and I never 
knew them, but on one occasion, to 
exceed a minute and a half.” 

We mustreturn, however, to Batuta. 
After accomplishing his third pilgri- 
mage, he again quitted Mekka with 
the design of reaching India by way 
of Yemen and Aden; but this project, 
for some reason not stated, was soon 
abandoned ; and crossing the Red Sea 
into the country of the Beja, or Bisha- 
reyn Arabs, he once more descended 
the Nile to Cairo. We are not in- 
formed what circumstances led to the 
total change of destination which now 
took place: but the views of the Sheikh 
pointed to the north; and passing from 
Egypt into Syria, he travelled along 
the coast to Latakia, where he em- 
barked, and in due time landed in 
Caramania, the south-eastern division 
of Room or Asia Minor. Here he 
found himself, for the first time during 
his wanderings, among a Turkish po- 
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pulation, the descendants of the tribes 
which 250 years before had followed 
the fortunes of the Seljookian prince, 
Soliman, the son of Cutlumish, and 
emigrated from Persia to win them- 
selves a new country by their swords . 
from the unbelievers of the west. (See 
Gibbon, ch. 57.) Thekingdom esta- 
blished by Soliman, on which fell the 
first fury of the crusades, had closed 
its chequered history about fifty years 
before the visit of Batuta, being 
crushed by the Mogul hordes which 
had previously overrun Persia: but 
each of its fragments had assumed a 
separate vitality, and Anatolia was now 
divided into not less than ten Turkish 
principalities, some of which were 
wholly independent, while others still 
paid a nominal allegiance to the de- 
clining power of the Perso- Moguls. 
Each of these little sovereignties was 
visited in succession by Batuta, who 
was hospitably entertained wherever 
he went by the members of a society 
called the Brotherhood of Youths, 
whose lodges, or fraternities, in every 
town devoted themselves especially to 
the duty of providing for the reception 
of all strangers who visited their 
country, and who are consequently 
mentioned with high commendation 
by their grateful guest. At length, 
after passing through the eastern and 
southren districts, he reached the city 
of Broussa, the capital of the infant 
monarchy, destined ere long to absorb 
all the neighbouring states, where 
Orkhan, the son and successor of 
Othman, the first of the race, then 
ruled: —and the short notice given of 
the military resources and personal 
habits of this prince, whose valour and 
sagacity laid the broad foundation of 
the Ottoman greatness, is character- 
istic and interesting :—‘ It is said, that. 
he never remains a month in any one 
place, as he is constantly inspecting 
his different fortresses and districts: 
and in riches, power, and warlike 
strength, he is the greatest of all the 
Turkoman kings.” 

After completing the circuit of Ana 
tolia by a visit to the prince of Kasta~ 
mouni, the Sheikh embarked at Sinope 
for the opposite shores of the Black 
Sea. The Euxine maintained on this 


occasion the character which has earned 
for it from its Turkish neighbours the 
epithet of Fana, or evil: but after “a 
voyage of unutterable misery, in which 
-he was very near being drowned,” 
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our adventurous pilgrim at length 
landed in safety in the dominions of 
Mohammed Uzbek Khan, a descen- 
dant of Jenghiz in the seventh degree, 
who then ruled with absolute sway 
from the frontiers of Poland to the 
banks of the Irtish and the Oby, and 
held the princes of Russia in abject and 
slavish vassalage.* This vast, realm 
(collectively termed Kipchak by orien- 
tal writers) had been conquered a cen- 
tury previous, by Batu, the grandson 
of Jenghiz: but the Tartars were now 
no longer the bloodthirsty and cruel 
pagans described by Rubruquis and 
Plancarpin; the lapse of years, and 
their conversion to Islam, had hu- 
manized their manners, and given 
them a taste for magnificence and the 
arts of civilization. Yet they still 
prided themselves on preserving unim- 
paired the simple and martial habits 
of their pastoral ancestors ; horseflesh 
and mares’ milk continued to be the 
national fare of the multitude: and the 
splendid court of the Khan was more 
frequently held in the Golden Horde 
(as the vast camp which attended his 
movements was called), than in the 
marble palaces of Serai or Astrakhan. 
After traversing in an aruba or cart 
the steppes between the Don and the 
Volga, Batuta encountered this “‘ mov- 
ing city, with its streets, mosques, and 
kitchens, the smoke of which ascended 
while the houses were in motion;” 
and was introduced to the presence of 
the monarch, who sat in state, after the 
Friday prayers, under a golden alcove 
or canopy, while on each side the 
throne were seats for the four queens- 
consort, who appeared unveiled before 
all the emirs, and were led to their 
places on their entrance, with cere- 
monious politeness, by the hand of 
their royal husband. In accordance 
with the ancient Tartar usage, which 
the introduction of Mohammedanism 
had been unable to overthrow, the 





women of all ranks mixed freely in 
society, with their faces uncovered :, 
and it was intimated to Batuta that 
etiquette required that he should pay 
his respects in person to the wives of 
the Khan—a circumstance which he 
narrates with special wonder, from the 
contrast which it afforded to the rigid 
seclusion enforced on the ladies of his 
own country; he fails not, however, to 
commemorate in high terms of eulogy 
the charity, piety, and discreet deport- 
ment of these unveiled fair ones of 
Kipchak. 

During his stay in European Tartary, 
he visited the city of Bulgar, (placed 
by Abu’l-Feda in his Geography 
twenty days’ march N. of Serai,) 
where, according to his statement, the 
night was, at that season of the year, so 
short as scarcely to afford time for the 
due performance of the prescribed 
prayers: and he describes,with toler- 
able accuracy, from hearsay accounts 
received from this place,—the mode of 
travelling insledges drawn by dogsover 
the frozen surface of the earth to the 
frontiers of the fur country, or “land of 
darkness :” but the distance and peril 
of the country deterred him from at- 
tempting to penetrate into these polar 
regions, and he returned to the camp 
of the Khan, whom he accompanied to 
Hadjitarakhan(Astrakhan.) Butshortly 
after their arrival at this capital, one 
of the queens, who was daughter to 
the Greek Emperor,f quitted the 
court in order to visit her parents ; 
and Batuta, at his earnest entreaty, 
was allowed to travel in her suite to 
the city of the Cesars. It would ap- 
pear, however, that the Sheikh had 
not escaped altogether scatheless from 
the unwonted display of female attrac- 
tions which assailed him at the Tartar 
court, for he relates with amusing 
naiveté that Usbek Khan at first re- 
fused him permission to accompany 
the lady, *‘on account of some suspi- 





* During the reign of Uzbek, two successive grand-dukes of Russia,Michael Yaro- 
slavitz and his son Demetrius, had been summoned to the Golden Horde, and con- 
demned and executed as criminals, on the accusation of members of their own family ! 
Whenever a Tartar legate appeared at Moscow, the prince was compelled to rub 
down the horse of the Khan's representative, and to feed him with oats from his cap 


of state. 


+ The reigning Emperor of this time must have been Andronicus the younger, but 


Batuta calls him the Tekfur, a strange title 


bearing apparently some relation to that 


of Tekkur, noticed by Cantemir. Both are probably corruptions of Nekfur, (Nice- 
phorus;) the variation of a point would make all the difference in the Arabic ortho- 
graphy. Marco Polo applies the appellation of Fanfur or Faghfur to the Emperor 


of China, who was dethroned by the Moguls. 
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cions which he entertained of me: 
but I persuaded him, telling him that 
‘I should never appear before her but 
as his servant and guest.” At length 
the Greek princess set forward with a 
splendid cortége, and traversed the 
territory of the Russians, who are 
mentioned only in this single passage, 
and described as ‘‘ Christians with red 
hair and blue eyes; an ugly and perfi- 
dious people!”—but the remainder of- 
the route is dispatched in a few words, 
and even the wonders of Constanti- 
nople receive but a slight notice. The 
disinclination of the Sheikh to dwell 
on this interesting part of his travels, 
appears to be explained by the scan- 
dalous apostasy of the queen, who no 
sooner found herself safe in her native 
land, than she. abjured the Moslem 
faith, which she had before professed, 
—began to eat pork and drink wine, 
and peremptorily refused to return to 
Kipchak:—*‘thus were her tastes 
changed by entering the territories of 
infidelity!” Batuta and the suite were 
thus necessitated to retrace their steps 
without the royal lady; but Uzbek 
Khan, whom they found at Serai,* 
appears to have borne the loss of his 
faithless bride with philosophic equani- 
mity, and when the Sheikh shortly 
afterwards took leave, presented him 
liberal sums to defray the expense of 
his journey. 

From Serai was a journey of forty 
days round the north eastern angle of 
the Caspian to the city of Khwarezm 
(Khiva), which was then included in 
the territories of Uzbek Khan. The 
Sheikh found the route (as the Rus- 
sian invaders have recently done) 
sadly destitute of water and forage ; 
but he crossed the desert in a vehicle 
drawn by camels, and, after passing 
a large river called the Ulu-Sou, ap- 
parently the Ural or Yaik, at length 
reached Khwarezm. He describes 
this city as the largest and most im- 
portant in the possession of the Uzbek 
or Kipchak Turks, and highly com- 


+ 
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mends the courtesy and piety of the 

inhabitants. The Jihon, or Oxus, 
which washes its walls, is (he says) 

one of the four rivers which flow down 

from Paradise; and he fails not to 

particularize the delicious melons for 
which Mawara'lnahr is still famous 

throughout the East. Notwithstand- 

ing these manifold attractions, his 

stay at Khwarezm was short, and he. 
pushed on through another desert to 

Bokhara, which, since its desolation 

by the Moguls in 1219, retained 

scarcely a vestige of its ancient opu- 

lence ; its numerous academies and 

colleges had utterly disappeared, and 

“1 found no one,” says the Sheikh, 

mournfully, «* who knew any thing of 
science.” He had now entered the 

territories of Terma-shireen, khan of 
Zagatai, the representative of another 

mighty branch of the sons of Jenghiz, 

who had recently become, with all his 

subjects, a convert to Islam; and by 

this prince, whom he visited in his 

camp near Nekhsheb, he was hospi- 

tably entertained, and dismissed with 

a gratuity of 700 gold dinars to pur- 

sue his journey by Samarkand and 

Balkh (or rather the ruins of the lat- 
ter city). to Herat. This was all 

which Batuta saw of the realm of 
Zagatai or its sovereign, who was the- 
most powerful monarch in his time of 
Central Asia, and had, in 1327, in- 

vaded Hindostan with such a mighty 
force, that the reigning sultan, uvable 
to meet him in the field, purchased his 
forbearance by paying him (in the 
language of Ferishta) ‘* almost the 
price of the kingdom.” Terma~- 
shireen was, however, shortly after 
deposed by his subjects, whose pre- 
judices he had outraged by substitu- 
ting the law of the Koran for the 
Yasa,t or code of Jenghiz-khan ; and 
his dominions became a scene of an- 
archy till the establishment of the 
supremacy of Timour, who was born 
five years after the visit of Batuta to 
Mawara lnabr. 





* Serai is merely named by Batuta: but in the history of Timour, by Arabshah, 
(ch. 45, &c.,) we find copious details of the splendour, extent, and population of this 
once famous metropolis of Kipchak: it was founded by Barkah Khan about 1258, on 
the banks of the Selinga, (a branch of the Athil or Volga,) and was finally ruined by 


Timour, in 1391, 
being still pagans in his time. 


It is worthy of notice that Arabshah speaks of many Tartar tribes as 


{ Various etymologies have been given for this word by Makrizi and other Arabic 
writers; but it appears to be obviously identical with the Turkish yazi, ‘ a writing or 


scripture ;’ whence yazid/ji, ‘a secretary.’ 
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~ The ancient city of Heri or Herat 
(Asia) had been, little more than a 
century previous to the visit of our 
traveller, pre-eminent among all the 
cities of Khorassan and Persia for 
extent, splendour, and opulence ; but 
the obstinate resistance which it op- 
posed, in 1223, to the arms of Jenghiz, 
drew down upon it such a measure of 
vengeance, as makes its fate conspi- 
cuous even in the annals of that ruth- 
less conqueror, the progress of whose 
armies is described by a Persian his- 
torian in language of terrific brevity : 
«* They came, they undermined, they 
bound, they slaughtered, they burnt 
to ashes!" Ofa population exceed- 
ing a million, (if we credit the num- 
bers given by native writers,) sixteen 
persons alone are said to have escaped 
the swords of the infuriated barba- 
rians ; and for some years Herat ex- 
isted only in name; but when the 
race of the Molouk-Kurt (a petty dy- 
nasty claiming descent from the Mos- 
lem subjugators of India, the mighty 
Ghaourian sultans,) had established 
their power in Khorassan, their royal 
residence was fixed in the fallen capi- 
tal, which their care had restored, in 
the lapse of years, to some appearance 
of its former grandeur. The throne 
was at this time filled by Sultan Hus- 
sein, the most powerful prince of the 
family, to whom Batuta paid his re- 
spects ; but he gives no account of 
e existing condition of Herat, simply 
stating that, of the four great cities 
which once adorned Khorassan, two, 
Balkh and Mero, were utterly ruined; 
and of the two which were still inha« 
bited, Nisabur, or Nishapoor, and He- 
tat, the latter was the largest and 
most important.* The remaining 
towns of Khorassan—Toos, famous 
for the tomb of the Caliph Haroon-al- 
Rasheed, Serrukhs(erroneously spelled 
Sarakhas in the English version,) and 
Nisabur—are noticed only in refer- 
ence to the shrines which they con- 
tained, and the holy men who inha- 
bited them ; and we at length find the 





vious route, in the territory of Koon- 
dooz, where he halted to refresh his 
beasts fer the passage of the snowy 
range of the Hindoo-Koosh. 

The interest with which recent po- 
litical events have invested this re- 
gion, makes it a subject of regret that 
we derive no details upon it from this 
early narrative; but the only object 
in the Kohistan which appears to have 
arrested the attention of Batuta, was 
the cell of a holy man called Ata 
Evliya, or the Father of Saints, the 
marvels related of whom appear to 
have staggered the faith even of our 
Moorish sheikh, who was informed 
by this venerable personage that he 
was 350 years old, had a new growth 
of hair and teeth every century, and 
was a resuscitation of an Indian rajah 
buried in Moultan! “ But,” says 
Batuta, with a touch of sly scepticism 
in which he rarely indulges, “ 1 much 
doubted, and still doubt, what he real- 
ly was.” After taking leave of this 
patriarch, he arrived at the pass of 
Barwan or Purwan, the scene of the 
final victory of the British troops over 
Dost Mohammed, (Nov. 2, 1840); 
and there crossing the Hindoo- Koosh, 
proceeded by Ghizni and Cabul to the 
Indus. The predatory attacks of the 
Affghan mountaineers, whose habits 
of life seem to have been much the 
same in all ages, harassed and impe- 
ded his progress; but the assiduous 
use of their bows delivered the cafila 
from these marauders, and they ar- 
rived in safety, at the beginning of the 
Moslem year 734, (Sept. 1333), on 
the frontier of Scinde, where the 
halted till a firman arrived from Delhi, 
authorizing their advance into the 
realms of the Sultan of India. Du- 
ring this delay Batuta mentions his 
meeting, according to prediction, with 
Sheikh Boha-ed-deen, one of the bro- 
thers of the Alexandrian weli. The 
important rescript at length made its 
appearance ; and the travellers, reach- 
ing the banks of the Indus at Lahari,t 





* Eighty years later, the ancient glories of Herat were revived by Shah-Rokh, the 
accomplished son of Timour, during whose long reign it was the seat of the most 
splendid and polished court which had been seen in Asia since the extinction of the 
caliphate ; but, after the fall of the race of Timour, it was reduced by the continual 
attacks of the Uzbeks to its present rank of a respectable provincial capital. 
~ + Since the publication of this version of Batuta in 1829, the geography of the 
regions adjacent to the Indus has been made better known by the writings of Burnes, 
and the progress of British arms in that quarter. Lahory, or Lahari, is noticed by 
Burnes (ch, i.) as a town on the left bank of the Pittee, one of the mouths of the 
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a place of considerable traffic near the 
mouth of the river, slowly ascended 
this mighty stream, passing the cities 
of Bahar and Uja, to Moultan, the 
capital of the viceroyalty, where they 
again awaited orders from the court 
of Delhi, which appears at this period, 
probably from the late invasion of the 
Moguls, to have exercised a rigid sur- 
veillance on the entrance of foreign- 
ers. Permission, however, was finally | 


obtained ; and they proceeded across ~ 


the desert, escorted by an officer of 
the imperial household, till, after a 
toilsome journey of forty days, they 
saw before them the magnificent capi- 
tal of Hindostan. 

The adventures which befell our 
sheikh during his long sojourn in 
India, form one of the most curious 
and eventful chapters of his peregri- 
nations; and this part of his narrative 
derives additional interest from the 
details which he introduces, not only 
of the ‘natural productions and agri- 
culture of the country, but of the 
manners, institutions, and history of 
Hindostan, under the Affghan dynas- 
ties, which preceded for nearly 300 
yearsthe establishment of the Mogul 
power. He commemorates the speed 
and certainty of the horse and foot* 
posts which had been organized 
throughout the empire, and which 
transmitted a despatch with such ce- 
lerity, as to accomplish in five days a 
distance which ordinarily required 
fifty ; and, in describing the inhuman 
practice of suttee, he correctly ob- 
serves, that the immolation of the wife 
is not compulsory, nor considered ab- 
solutely necessary, though the dis- 
grace and social degradation attached 
to the non-performance of the sacri- 
fice makes it almost inevitable. A 
historical retrospect is also given, ex- 
tending from the first conquest of 
Delhi by the Moslems under Kootb- 
ed-deen Ai-bek, in 1188, to the ac- 
cession of the reigning sovereign, 
Sultan Mohammed, the son of Togh- 
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lik, in 1825 ; and is especially valu- 
able from the additional facts which 
it supplies, and the light thrown on 
many of the transactions recorded by 
Ferishta. This preliminary sketch is 
continued by the persona] narrative 
of Batuta himself, whose fortune led 
him to India at the crisis when the 
unity of the Patan power (at all times 
rather an aristocracy of Mamluke 
chiefs, or military leaders, than a con- 
solidated monarchy,) was on the point 
of dissolution, from the mad tyranny 
of Sultan Mohammed, which drove all 
the governors of provinces into open 
revolt, and led to the erection of inde- 
pendent kingdoms in Bengal, the Dek- 
kan, &c. The character of this prince 
is one of the most extraordinary and 
anomalous which the page of history 
presents ; a naturally gallant and ge- 
nerous temperament, combined with 
the possession of remarkable talents 
and accomplishments, was perverted 
and alloyed, apparently, by a vein of 
hidden insanity, which increased with 
advancing years; for on no other 
supposition can be explained the acts 
of frantic despotism and useless cruel- 
ty into the commission of which he 
from time to time plunged, and which 
would otherwise rank their perpetra- 
tor with the greatest monsters who 
have disgraced human nature. He 
had not been originally designed by 
his father Toghlik to succeed him on 
the throne; but Toghlik and his fa- 
vourite son having perished together 
by the fall of a new kiosk, or pleasure- 
house, which Mohammed was gene- 
rally believed to have constructed 
with beams adjusted for this purpose, 
he ascended the throne (1325), and 
was acknowledged by the emirs. ‘The 
suspicious fate of his father, however, 
excited considerable disaffection; and 
when Hindostan was attacked in the 
third year of his reign by Terma- 
shireen, khan of Tagatai, he found it 
more expedient (as has been already 
noticed) to buy off the invader by the 





Indus; Bakar, the site of which appears to have puzzled Professor Lee to determine, 
is evidently Bukkur, which is divided, as the Sheikh describes it, by an arm of the 
river from the opposite town of Roree ; Ujais Ooch. It is strange that Batuta makes 
no mention of Hydrabad ; and though he notices Sivastan, which is synonymous with 
Sehwun, (see Ferishta in Firooz-Toghlik,) he makes no allusion to the famous shrine 
of the saint Lall Shah Baz, described by Burnes, 

* The foot-posts are called davah, a term which Professor Lee suggests may be 
an erroneous reading for the Persian davan, ‘ a runner;’ but is it not. rather a cor- 
ruption of the common Hindoostani phrase dak ? 
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yment of an enormous subsidy, 
than to risk the dubious fidelity of his 
chiefs by meeting him in arms; 
though the sum required was so vast, 
that he was compelled to issue a cop- 
per currency at a nominal value, to 
supply the deficiency arising from the 
drain of gold and silver ; he also can- 
celled all debts due from the state to 
individuals; ‘ thus,’’ says Ferishta, 
* causing the utter ruin of thou- 
sands.”’ 

Such was the prince to whose court 
Batuta now repaired; but the worthy 
Sheikh appears, from circumstances 
which he (or perhaps rather the epito- 
. mator) has left unexplained, to have 
madea considerable advancein worldly 
prosperity during his wanderings in 
Kipchak and Central Asia, as his re- 
tinue now consisted of forty persons ; 
and the distinguished reception which 
he met with from the vizir, who was act- 
ing as vicegerent in the absence of the 
Emperor, proves that he was now re- 
garded as a personage of considerable 
note. A furnished residence was as- 
signed to him; his meals were sent to 
him from the table of the queen-mo- 
ther; and on the death of one of his 
daughters, (for it appears that he had 
also provided himself with a harem 
and a family,) the funeral obsequies 
were celebrated with all the forms 
usual at the decease of a person of the 
first rank. On the arrival of the 
emperor, additional honours and gifts 
were showered upon him; and he was 
at length appointed to the office of 
eadhi or judge in Delhi, with a dress 
of honour and an annual salary of 
12,000 dinars; though, as he frankly 
admits, he was ignorant of the language 
of the country, and belonged to a sect 
(the Maleki) which differed in s«veral 
legal points from that (the Hanefi) 
which prevailed at Delhi. Whatever 
may have been the causes of this ap- 
parently sudden elevation, we find that 
he contrived to retain the precarious 
favour of Mohammed-Toghlik for 
many years, during which the tyrant 
was daily shedding the blood of his 
subjects like water, and perpetrating 
freaks of despotism which the brain of 
an insane autocrat alone could have 
devised. At one time he conceived 


the design of subduing Persia and 
on and are ae a vast arm 

or this purpose; but the reports whi 

he had heard of the ‘aitodanwedl China, 
(then distracted by the civil wars pre- 
ceding the expulsion of the race of 
Jenghiz and Kublai,) decided him 
on invading that country in prefer. 
ence; but nearly the whole of the 
force which he sent on this service 
perished miserably (1337) in attempt- 
ing, by his order, to pass the snowy 
gorges of the Himalaya in the depth of 
winter! The next year, enraged at-an 
affront offered him by the populace of 
Delhi, he transferred the seat of go- 
vernment to Dowlutabad, and com- 


manded all the inhabitants of the de- 


graded capital to remove to the new 
city under pain of death; but the 
mandate having been disobeyed by 
two individuals, one of whom was 
blind and the other bedridden, he or- 
dered the former to be projected from 
a manjenitk, or catapult, and the other 
to be dragged at the foot of an elephant 
to Dowlutabad, where only a mangled 
fragment of his body arrived! The 
peasantry of the districts where he 
encamped were often hunted down 
like wild beasts for his diversion, and 
their heads hung on the walls of the 
cities ;* and while insurrections broke 
out in every province, and all his va- 
lour and address were scarcely adequate 
to preserve him on the throne, he be- 
came suddenly possessed by the idea 
that all his misfortunes arose from his 
having neglected to procure a con- 
firmation of his title from the titular 
Abbasside Caliph resident in Egypt; 
and forthwith sending a splendid mis- 
sion to Cairo, he suspended the exer- 
cise of all the outward functions of 
sovereignty, till his scruples were re- 
lieved by the return of his ambassadors 
with a diploma of investiture from this 
fountain of legitimate authority! The 
fits 6f generosity, into which his mood 
at times deviated, were equally in ex- 
treme ;—at one time he pardoned and 
promoted a general who had been taken 
in arms against him, saying that he 
knew him to be loyal in heart, and 
that he had been made the tool of 
others ;—and hearing one of his prin- 
cipal emirs blamed for avarice, he 





* After his death, in 1351, his cousin and successor Firooz made redress, as far as 
possible, to all whom his predecessor had injured ; causing each of them to deposit in 
the tomb of the deceased monarch a formally signed and sealed document of forgive- 
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caused him to be weighed against a 
pile of gold till the latter preponder- 
ated in the scale, when he gave him 
the money and dismissed him, saying, 
‘‘ Take this and give alms for your 
sins, and neglect your salvation no 
longer !” 

hese details, drawn partly from 
Ferishta and partly from Batuta’s own 
narrative, sufficiently show by how 
slender a tenure the subjects and min- 
isters of the ruler of Delhi held their 
lives and fortunes; and we must give 
our Sheikh credit for no ordinary share 
of address in so long maintaining him- 
self unscathed amidst the fearful tur- 
moil and destruction which surrounded 
him. At length, however, the storm 
overtook him. An eminent sheikh 
resident near the capital, who had in- 
curred the emperor’s displeasure, was 
suddenly seized and executed ; and all 
who were known to have frequented 
his society were summoned to attend 
at the palace gate, ** where few indeed 
were those who escaped death!” Ba- 
tuta, who had been intimate with the 
disgraced sheikh, was among the num- 
ber of the arraigned ; but his life was 
spared, after four days’ terrible suspense 
—an escape whieh he piously attributes 
to his having, during that interval, re- 
peated 33,000 times a favourite text of 
the Koran! His office was, however, 
taken from him; and “ bidding fare- 
well'to the world,” he wore for six 
months the garb of a fakir; when he 
was again sent for and taken into fa- 
vour. But the remembrance of his 


-recent perils could not be effaced from 


his mind : on the arrival of an embassy 
from the Emperor of China, he gladly 
accepted an appointment as one of the 
envoys destined to convey the gifts 
sent in return by Sultan Mohammed ; 
and receiving his outfit and credentials, 
quitted without delay the dangerous 
walls of Delhi early in the year of the 
Hejra 743, (A.D. 1342.)* 

His evil star, however, was still in 
the ascendant ; and he had not advan- 
ced many days’ journey towards the 
coast, when his escort was overpower- 


ed in a conflict with the Hindoos, his 
colleague in the embassy killed, and 
he himself, escaping with difficulty 
from his captors, made his way back, 
alone and on foot, to the presence of 
the emperor. After renewing his 
equipments, he again set forward, and 
this time reached without molestation 
the distant port of Calicut, where the 
Chinese junks awaited the embassy. 
In this long and toilsome journey 
through Central India and the Dek- 
kan, he describes, among other places 
through which he passed, the cities of 
Dowlutabad, Goa, and Hinaur or 
Onore : and notes with special wonder 
the juggling performances of the Hin- 
doo Yogis,t some of whom would seem 
by his account to have anticipated the 
Air Brahmin of our own days, in the 
power of maintaining themselves ap- 
parently self-suspended in mid air. 
His account of the country and natu- 
ral productions of Malabar, its pepper, 
ginger, and spices ; the numerous so- 
vereignties into which it was subdivid- 
ed, and the singular custom of success 
sion by the female line in preference 
to the male—is remarkably perspicu- 
ous and accurate ; and he confirms the 
statements of Marco Polo as to the 
maritime and piratical habits of the 
people, alleging, however, that they 
captured only those vessels which at 
tempted to pass their ports without 
the payment of toll. The embassy 
remained three months in Calicut, till 
the monsoon enabled them to sail for 
China ; but every stage in this mis- 
sion was doomed to misfortune. While 
the envoys and the suite,» with the. 
costly gifts of which they were the 
bearers, were in course of embarkation 
in the port, a violent tempest arose, by 
which part of the Chinese squadron 
was driven on shore and wrecked; 
while the remaining vessels, on board 
one of which Batuta’s property and 
harem had already been embarked, 
were driven so far out to sea, that the 
captains, instead of returning to Cali- 
cut, made the best of their way to 


China. Batuta himself had accident- ~~ 





* The subsequent tenor of the narrative shows this date to be correct; yet he had 
previously spoken of himself as being in the train of the Sultan when he marched to 
crush the rebellion of the Ain-al-Mulk, which we find from Ferishta was A.H. 747 :— 


it is not easy to explain this discrepancy. 


. t Batuta’s account falls far short, however, of the sleight-of-hand miracles which the 
Mogul Emperor Jehanghir, in his autobiography, declares to have been performed in. 
his own presence on an occasion of high festivity. 
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ally delayed going on board; but his 
two colleagues perished in one of the 
stranded ships, and he was left with 
only his “ prayer-carpet and ten dinars, 
which I kept as a blessing, as they had 
been given me by some holy men.” 
After spending some time in anxious 
expectation and enquiry at the differ- 
ent ports of Malabar, for the return of 
the junk which had carried off his pro- 
perty, he betook himself to the court 
of Jemal-ed-deen,* prince of Hinaur, 
“for I was afraid to return to the 
emperor, knowing what sort of a man 
he was in cases of this kind.” With 
Jemal-ed-deen he abode for some 
time, and accompanied him on a naval 
expedition against the infidel Hin- 
doos ; but receiving at length intelli- 
gence that all his property had been 
confiscated on the arrival of the junk 
in China, he determined to resume his 
wanderings; and setting sail from 
Hinaur, arrived in ten days at the Za- 
biyah- Al-Mohli, or Maldive Islands. 
«‘ These islands constitute one of 
the wonders of the world; for their 
number is about 2000, nearly 100 of 
which are so close together as to form 
a kind of ring ;” (this estimate of the 
number of the group is far more mo- 
derate than that of the Dutch pilot 
Linschoten, who reckons them at 
11,000 or upwards;) ‘the people are 
religious, chaste, and peaceable: they 
eat what is lawful, and their prayers 
areanswered, Their bodiesare weak, 
they make no war, and their weapons 
are prayers.” Their chief subsistence 
was on fish, rice, and the fruit of the 
cocoa-tree ; the coir-rope, formed from 
the fibres of which, was their principal 
article of commerce ; and a sea-shell 
éalled wada (probably some species 
of Cyprea or cowry,) was current in 
lieu of coined money. Their conver- 
sion to Islam had been effected some 
time previous by a Moghrabin or 
Moorish traveller, by the efficacy of 
whose recitation from the Koran they 
had been delivered from the monthly 
tribute of one of their fairest virgins, 
paid to a jinn or fiery demon who rose 
from the sea: a legend of which we 
cannot reasonably doubt the authenti- 


[May, 
city, since we are gravely assured by 
our Sheikh that he was himself an eye- 
witness of the apparition of the fiend, 
who still made periodical attempts to 
land, though invariably repelled by 
the divine virtue ofthe Koran! This 
primitive community was ruled at the 
time by a queen, whose husband acted 
as her vizir—a singular instance of the 
crown-matrimonial in a Moslem state! 
and on repairing to the residence of 
these royal partners in the principal 
island, Batuta was not only received 
with distinction, but invested with the 
office of judge, apparently with refer- 
ence to the post he had lately held at 
the court of Delhi. He now married 
three wives, and contemplated fixing 
his permanent abode in the islands: 
but his prosperity was not of long du- 
ration; and he found himself in dan- 
ger from the jealous apprehensions of 
the vizir-consort, who took alarm at 
the influence which he had attained, 
and suspected him of a design to bring 
over an army from Ghiath-ed-deen, 
one of the Malabar princes, (with 
whom the Sheikh had become connect- 
ed by marriage in India,) for the con- 
quest of the islands. He therefore 
determined on quitting the country ; 
and having divorced his wives,t with 
the exception of one who had borne 
him a son, he went on board a ship 
bound for Malabar ; but the winds and 
waves were again adverse, and they 
were compelled to take refuge in one 
of the harbours of Ceylon. The Rais, 
or captain of the port, at first refused 
them admission; but the announce- 
ment of Batuta’s relationship to the 
King of Malabar removed all obsta- 
cles, and he was permitted to proceed 
to Battala, the residence of Ayari- 
Shakarti, whom he calls King of Cey- 
lon, though he appears to have been 
subordinate to the supreme sovereign 
or emperor, whose capital was a city 
in the interior called Kankar, (Can- 
dy ?) and who prided himself, like the 
Burmese monarch in our own days, on 
the possession of a white elephant, 
‘the only one,” says our Sheikh, «I 
had ever seen.” 

The arrival of Batuta in Ceylon had 





* Neither this prince, nor the kings Ghiath-ed-deen and Nasser-ed-deen, afterwards 
mentioned as reigning in Malabar, are alluded to by Ferishta. 
+ The Moslem process of divorce consists merely in a briefform of words, and does 


not necessarily imply misconduct in either party. 


It will hereafter appear that even 


the third wife, with her child, were left behind on the Maldives. 
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been the effect of accident; but once 
landed on the island, he determined 
not to quit it without visiting the 
mighty mountain of Serendib, (Adam’s 
Peak,) which they had seen from the 
sea, “ like a pillar of smoke,” at the 
distance of nine days’ sail; and on the 
summit of which was the famous foot- 
step attributed by tradition to ‘ our 
forefather Adam, whom these people 
call Baba, while they style Eve Ma- 
ma.” For this venerated place of 
pilgrimage he accordingly set forward 
in a palanquin, attended by four Yogis, 
whom the king Ayari provided as 
guides. The account of his route is 
interspersed, as usual, with notices of 
the mineral and vegetable riches, the 
rubies and carbuncles, the cinnamon 
and aloes, of the districts through which 
he. passed: and he again repeats the 
tale of the impunity conceded by the 
elephants to the pilgrims since the 
time of the Sheikh Ebn Khafif, whose 
sepulchre he here places in the island, 
though he had previously stated that 
he saw it at Shiraz. In his descrip- 
tion of the monkeys, which abounded 
in the hills, it is not difficult to recog- 
nize the large species called the Wan- 
derow, (Macacus silenus :)—** they 
are black and long-tailed, and the 
beard of the males is like that of a 
man.” Like Knox and other writers, 
he attributes to these animals a re- 
gular monarchical form of govern- 
ment, and gives (on hearsay) some 
amusing details of the etiquette of the 
monkey court, and the administration 
of justice by the king, his four rod- 
bearing ministers, (cxnrrexos Paci. 
asus!) and his senate! The ascent of 
the mountain was long and arduous. 
“‘ Before we reached thesummit, we saw 
the clouds between us and the base ;” 
and the last part of the peak could 
only be scaled by the aid of iron chains 
fixed in the precipitous rock—a cir- 
cumstance which both Knox and 
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Marco Polo also notice. The holy 
footmark ‘was eleven spans in length ; 
but the print of the great toe, with 
the stone about it, had been cut out 
by the Chinese, who carried it to their 
own country, and enshrined it as an 
object of worship in a temple at. the: 
city of Zaitun, where Batuta after- 
wards saw it. 

On returning from the mountain to 
Battala, our traveller resumed his voy- 
age without further delay ; and arriv- 
ing safely in India, wandered for 
some months from place to place, ap- 
parently without any very definite 
plan or -purpose. Among other ad- 
ventures at this period, he was cap- 
tured, while on a voyage to, Hinaur, 
by Hindoo pirates, who stripped him 
of all his property, and of the jewels 
given him in Ceylon, and set him on 
shore nearly naked. The liberality of 
the Moslem merchants of Calicut, 
however, in some measure replaced 
his losses, and for a moment he 
thought of returning to Delhi: but the 
fear of being called to account by the 
terrible Mohammed Shah again de- 
terred him, and he embarked a se- 
cond time for the Maldives, “ on ac- 
count of the little boy I had left there. 
But when I had seen him, I left him, 
out of kindness to his mother,” and 
took ship for Bengal—a country which 
is highly eulogized for the plenty and 
cheapness of provisions. He did not, 
however, repair to the court of the 
reigning king, whom he calls Fakhr- 
ed-deen,* as this prince was in actual 
revolt against his suzerain Moham- 
med Shah; but travelled a month’s 
journey into the interior, “ to the 
mountains near those of Tibet, where 
the musk gazelles are found,” to visit 
an illustrious sheikh and wmiracle- 
worker, by name Jelal-ed-deen Al- 
Tabreezi, whose age was so great, that 
he remembered the caliphate at Bag- 
dad, and had even been well acquaint- 

a 





* Professor Lee, after quoting for the Tarikh Badayuni an account of Fakhr-ed- 
deen being taken and put to death by Mohammed Shah, A,H. 741, (A.D. 1340,) 
several years before our traveller visited Bengal, remarks, that.‘‘ there must be @ 
trifling error in one or both of the dates:’’ the error is, however, not in the date, but 
the name. Fakhr-ed-deen, under whom Bengal first (in A.H. 739) was made inde- 
pendent of the crown of Delhi, was certainly put to death in ‘741, not however by 
Mohammed Shah, but by Ala-ed-deen, one of his own officers, who thereupon declared 
himself king ; but was in turn dethroned and slain, after a few months, by Shams-ed- 
deen, who founded the dynasty known as the Poorby-Shahy, and must have been on 


the throne at the time of Batuta’s visit. 


years after, might easily mistake the name. 


The Sheikh, writing from memory many 
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ed with the last ealiph Mostasem, slain 
by the Tartars a. p. 1258. This ven- 
erable recluse, (who is said to have 
shortly afterwards died at the age of 
150,) received Batuta with great cour- 
tesy, and his condescension seems to 
have made a suitable impression on 
the mind of our Sheikh, who recounts 
with reverential belief various predic- 
tions and instances of prescience ma- 
nifested by this gifted personage. 
Among other evidences of superna- 
tural endowments, he annually disap- 
peared during the two great days of 
the pilgrimage, and was generally be- 
lieved to be miraeulously transported 
to Mekka for the performance of the 
Hadj! The renown of this holy man 
seems, indeed, to have been the princi- 
pal attraction in this inland excursion ; 
as, after quitting him, Batuta returned 
straight to the coast, and obtained a 
passage in a junk to the great islands 
of Java and Mul-Java, (Sumatra and 
Java Proper,*) where he arrived after 
a tedious voyage, having touched by 
the way at the country of a savage 
race called the Barahnakar, by whom 
the inhabitants of the Nicobar group 
are most probably intended. 

His stay in theislands of the Indian 
Archipelago was not oflong duration; 
and his notices of them relate princi- 
pally to the spices, which then, as now, 
‘constituted their chief wealth: the 
camphor, the clove, the nutmeg, &c., 
‘with the plants which produce them, 
are described with minuteness and 
with tolerable accuracy : but though 
he records the abundance and com- 
mon use of elephants, he makes no al- 
fusion to the rhinoceros, which was 
probably confined to the inland dis- 
tricts remote from cultivation. A 
Mohammedan king, named Malek-al- 
Dhaher, was reigning in Sumatra, 
but the prince and people of Mul-Java 
(the modern Java) were still pagans : 
this difference of faith did not, how- 
ever, prevent them from extending a 
hospitable reception to Batuta, who 
‘was courteously entertained for several 
days by their king. During this time 
he witnessed an extraordinary scene. 
One of the king's servants, in token of 
his devotion to his master, volun- 
tarily committed suicide in the pre- 
sence of the whole court ; and he was 
informed that this action, which en- 
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(May, 
sured high ‘honours to the fi -of 
the deceased, was not of unusual oc- 
currence. The course of his naviga« 
tion on leaving Mul-Java is not very 
easily traced; the names assigned to 
the countries at which he touched not 
being always recognizable in modern 
geographical nomenclature :—the land 
of ** Towalisi,” where he found a war- 
like princess, with a body-guard of 
Amazons, acting as viceroy for her 
father on the sea-coast, is conjectured 
by the translator to be Celebes; but 
this will searcely agree with the dis- 
tance from China, which is stated at 
only seven days’ sail :—and to. China, 
on leaving Towalisi, he proceeded di- 
reet. The motives which impelled 
our Sheikh to visit the Celestial Em- 
pire as a humble pilgrim, after the 
luckless issue of his ambassadorial ex- 
pedition, are not very clearly develop- 
ed in his narrative :—the stimulus of 
curiosity was probably his main. in- 
ducement, ro he might, perhaps, 
still cherish a hope of recovering part 
oft he wealth which had been carried 
off from Calicut. However this may 
have been, the information which we 
thus gain is especially valuable, as his 
visit occurred at the crisis when the 
power of the Mogul dynasty of Yuen, 
(which Mareo Polo had described 
while at its zenith of grandeur under 
Cublai,) after having been sorely 
weakened by the vices and imbecility 
of several successive emperors, was 
rapidly verging, amid the civil wars of 
the Moguls themselves, and the revolts 
of the native Chinese, to the utter 
ruin which overtook it twenty years 
later, when the degenerate descend-. 
ants of Jenghiz, flying before the 
Ming, hid their heads in the trackless 
deserts of Mongolia, whence their an- 
cestors had emerged a century and a 
half earlier for the conquest of Asia. 

The port of Zaitun, where Batuta 
landed, is mentioned by Marco Polo 
as the great emporium of the pepper 
trade with India and its islands, and is 
considered by his editor Marsden 
identical with either Tsuen-tcheu, or 
Hia-muen, (Amoy,) in the province 
of Fo-kien: its commerce was still 
flourishing when visited by our tra- 
veller, and it was celebrated, more- 
over, for the manufacture of satins. 
Soon after his arrival, he accidentally 





.* Marco Polo also distinguishes these two islands, as Greater and Lessor Java. 


























1841.) 
fell in with one of the ambassadors 
who had travelled in his company 
from Delhi to Calicut; and this for- 
tunate rencontre ensured his favour- 
able reception from the authorities of 
the town; while the resident Moslem 
merchants, who were very numerous, 
and presided over by a sheikh of their 
own faith, waited upon him in a body, 
loaded him with gifts, and entertained 
him during his stay. A report of his 
arrival* was forwarded to the Khan, 
or emperor, by the governor of Zai- 
tun; and while awaiting the answer, 
he digresses into a general description 
of the empire, which he characterizes 
as “a most extensive country, abound- 
ing in good things of all sorts, fruits, 
agricultural produce, gold, and silver: 
in these itis without a parallel.” The 
Hong- Ho, or Yellow River, is noticed 
under the name of Sibar, and com- 
pared to the Nile of Egypt, which it 
is said far to exceed in the population _ 
and fertility of the districts through 
whichit flows; but the Sheikh remark- 
ed with disgust, that, notwithstanding 
the plenty and cheapness of all kinds 
of provisions, the flesh of swine, dogs, 
and other unclean animals, was com- 
monly used for food, and publicly sold 
in the markets. The manufacture of 
porcelain was confined to a few dis- 
tricts ; but silk was every where pro- 
duced in such abundance, as to form 
the common dress of the meanest in- 
habitants, and was far less valued in 
commerce than cotton. The precious 
metzls were used only in the form of 
plate or bullion; all money transac- 
tions being carried on exclusively 
‘through the medium of the paper eur- 
rency, the regulations of which are 
described exactly as given by Marco 
Polo: the notes are called shat, evi- 
dently from the Chinese tchao. The 
internal police regulations, and the 
precautions taken for the security of 
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travellers, elicit the admiration of the 
Sheikh from their completeness and 
efficacy ; the magistrate of every town 
was held responsible for the lives and 
goods of all who passed through his 
jurisdiction, till he received a eertifi- 
cate of their safe arrival in the next 
district—a salutary principle, from the 
exterision of which probably arose the 
absurd law, frequently mentioned by 
modern writers, making the last per- 
sons seen near a dead body liable to 
punishment for murder, in default of 
their producing the real culprit. In 
all towns where Moslems were nume- 
rous, they inhabited a distinet quar- 
ter, and were allowed, by the tolera- 
tion of the government, to have justice 
administered to them by their own 
cadhi. In all these respects the nar- 
rative of Batuta tallies pretty closely 
with that of Mareo Polo, with which 
it also agrees in one remarkable point 
—the omission of any notice respect- 
ing the Great Wall, unless, indeed, we 
apply to it a vague and unexplained 
reference to the “barrier of Gog and 
Magog,” tf whichis stated to be situate 
among a race of cannibals, at the dis- 
tance of sixty days’ journey from the 
furthest Chinese town, and of the ex- 
istence of which Batuta seems to have 
entertained doubts, saying that he had 
met no one who had seen it, or even 
who had seen any one who had seen 
it. 

Orders were at length received from 
the supreme government for treating 
Batuta with all possible distinction, 
and defraying his journey to the eapi- 
tal at the public eharge—a mark of 
royal favour which he probably owed 
to the representations of his friend the 
ambassador, on the rank he had held 
in India. He accordingly set for- 
ward by water, andin ten days arrived 
at a city which he calls Fanjanfur, and 
describes as a large and handsome 





* It is not evident whether this was an invariable form at the entrance of a foreigner 
into the empire, as before in Hindostan, or a special announcement of the Sheikh, in 
consequence of the diplomatic character in which he had been formerly accredited. 

* In the early Arabian romances, &c., frequent allusions occur to this ‘* barrier of 
Gog and Magog,” which was believed to have been erected in the regions beyond the 
Caspian, for the coercion of the barbarous tribes of the nerth, by Iskender Zulkar- 
nein or Alexander the Great, (whence the Persians call it Seddi-Iskender.) Oneof 
the caliphs, according to Edrisi, sent an expedition in search of it, which returned with 

, the report that they had discovered it beyond a fearful desert, extending two months’ 
journey beyond the Caspian; that its ramparts were formed of vast masses of iron, 
reaching to the clouds, and riveted with brass! with other particulars equally cireums 


stantial and veracious, 
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place, surrounded by a quadruple cir- 
cuit of fortifications, and situated in a 
rich plain like that of Damascus. 
During his halt here he was invited 
by the Moslem community to a feast, 
among the guests at which he was as- 
tonished by recognizing, in the garb 
of a fakir, a countryman of his own, 
whom he had formerly known at 
Ceuta. ‘ When I said, ‘I, too, am 
from Tangiers, —‘* he renewed his 
salutation and wept: and I wept also!” 
Great, indeed, must have been the 
mutual astonishment of these two 
wanderers, thus unexpectedly encoun- 
tering each other at the furthest extre- 
mity of the known world from their 
common home ; and the sheik Cavam- 
ed-deen, which was the title of the 
Ceutan, testified his joy by loading 
his new-found friend with marks of 
good-will. ‘* I afterwards,” says 
Batuta, ‘* met with the brother of this 
man in Soudan: what a distance in- 
tervened between these brothers !” 
From Fanjanfur he continued his 
course, still by water, to Khansa, evi- 
dently the Kin-sai of Marco Polo, the 
mthodern name of which is Han-tcheu, 
in the province of Kiang-nan. This 
magnificent city, which, under the 
Song, (the dynasty expelled by the 
Moguls,) had been the capital of the 
empire of Manji, or Southern China, 
is said by the Venetian traveller to 
have been in his time 100 miles in 
circumference: and Batuta estimates 
its extent at three days’ journey, qua- 
lifying this statement, however; by the 
explanation that most of the houses 
stood in the midst of large gardens. 
It was divided into six subordinate 
towns, each with its own fortifications, 
forming altogether “ the largest city 
I had seen on the face of the earth.” 
Its dimensions, however, were proba- 
bly inferior to those of Khan-Baligh, 
or Pekin, the seat of the Mogul sove- 
reignty; but this mightiest of cities 
our Sheikh was not destined to reach; 
for, during his stay at Khansa, news 
arrived that a formidable revolt had 
broken out against the khan among 
the Moguls of his own nation, who 
were incited against him by the mem- 


bers of the royal family, on account 
of his allogea violations of the Yasa, 
or sacred code of Jenghiz before al- 
luded to. The khan, taken by sur- 
prise, was quickly overpowered and 
slain; and the account of his obse- 
quies forms one of the most curious 
passages in the Sheikh’s narrative, from 
its minute agreement, in almost every 
point of the ceremonial, and especially 
in the human sacrifices offered at the 
tomb, with the description offered by 
Herodotus, (Melpomene, c. 71, &c.) 
of the burial of the ancient kings of 
Scythia! On the fall of the khan, his 
cousin, (whom Batuta calls Firun,) 
ascended the throne;* but many of 
the nobles, who had taken no share in 
the revolution, refused to acknowledge 
the new government; and a general 
civil war breaking out, the Sheikh was 
advised by his Moslem friends to re- 
turn to Zaitun, while the roads were 


‘yet secure. This advice he lost no 


time in following ; and reaching the 
coast in safety, sailed immediately in 
a junk bound for Sumatra. 
The only adventure which marked 
the Sheikh’s voyage to Sumatra was 
the sight of a huge distant object in 
the air, which the sailors declared to 
be a rokh, the giant-bird which fills 
such a conspicuous place in the rela- 
tions of Sinbad; but an authentic de- 
scription of which is unfortunately still 
an ornithological desideratum. But 
the apprehensions of the mariners, 
who expected nothing less than instant 
destruction, were relieved by a change 
of wind, which carried them away from 
the monster, so that they “gained no 
knowledge of his shape;” and they 
reached their port without mishap. 
The marriage of the heir to the 
Sumatran crown, at which the Sheikh 
was present by invitation, detained him 
for two months; but his thoughts at 
last began to turn towards his western 
home; and the narrative hastily re- 
capitulates his‘retrograde progress by 
land and sea, in which, retracing his 
previous route, he sailed by way of 
Calicut and the Persian Gulf to Mus- 
cat, and thence travelled by the road 
of Shiraz, Bagdad, and Damascus, into 





* This relation is extremely curious in a historical point of view, as it seems to in- 
dicate that the long reign of thirty-six years (1332-1368) assigned to Tohoan-Timur or 
Chun-ti, (who is commonly considered the list prince of the Yuen,) should be divided 
between two sovereigns; since, if Batuta be covrect, it must have been Chun-ti who was 


now slain. 
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Egypt; the throne of which was then 
filled by Hassan-al- Nasser, the seventh 
of the sons of Nasser- Mohammed, who 
had successively held supreme authori- 
ty for short periods since the death of 
their father in 1341. From Egypt he 
once more crossed into Arabia, and 
performed (A. H. 749) his fourth and 
last pilgrimage to Mekka; and repair- 
ing thence to Alexandria, sailed at 
once for his native land, which he 
reached A.D. 1349, (A.H. 750,) after 
an absence of more than twenty-five 
years. He forthwith presented him- 
self at the court of Abu-Anan, the 
reigning king of Fez, and in an eulo- 
gistic sentence on this monarch, from 
whom his renown as a traveller and a 
Hadji procured him a distinguished 
reception, he thus sums up the perfec- 
tions of the numerous sovereigns of 
whom he had been the guest :—* The 
dignity of Abu- Anan obliterated from 
my mind that of the King of Irak ;— 
his magnificence, that of the Emperor 
of India ;—his politeness, that of the 
King of Yemen ;—his bravery, that of 
the King of the Turks,” (Uzbek Khan); 
—‘his mildness, that of the Cesar of 
Constantinople ;—his piety, that of 
the Emperor of Turkestan,” (Terma- 
Shireen) ;—“ and his wisdom, that of 
the King of Sumatra—/for he so over- 
whelmed me with favours, that I was 
unequal to express my gratitude!” 

It will now be naturally imagined 
that the sheikh, thus honoured by his 
royal patron, and already past the 
rage of life, spent the remainder of 

is days in ease and tranquil medita- 
tion on the toils and perils through 
which his bark had been buffeted for 
a quarter of a century ; but his ardent 
temperament was still far from being 
satisfied with adventure. Scarcely 
had he visited the tomb of his father, 
who had died during his wanderings, 
when ‘it occurred to him that he 
should have pleasure in the warfare 
for the faith;”’ and setting sail from 
Ceuta for Spain, he speedily landed at 
the “ Hill of Victory,” (Gibraltar.) 
This important fortress had lately 
been invested by the forces of Castile, 
under Alphonso XI; but as Batuta 
makes no mention of his own warlike 
achievements, we may presume that 
he did not reach the scene of action 
tilkthe siege had been abandoned on 
the death of the king, who expired in 
his camp of a fever. He took the 
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opportunity, however, of making a 
tour through the kingdom of Granada, 
the only part of Spain still retained by 
the Faithful; but as his remarks pre- 
sent nothing novel, we shall pass to 
his return to the coast of Fez, whence 
he once again started, Feb. 1352, 
(A.H. 753,) on the last, and perhaps 
most adventurous, of his journies, to 
explore the negro states of Soudan. 
Setting out in company with a cara- 
van of slave-merchants from Sedjelm- 
assa, (where he had lodged with the 
brother of the sheikh whom he met at 
Khansa in China,) he reached in 
twenty-fivedaysaplacecalled Taghari, 
‘“in which there was nothing good, for 
the houses and mosque were built of 
stones of salt from the salt mines, and 
roofed with camel-hides,.” This deso- 
late town seems to have been the last 
station before the caravan entered on 
the perilous passage of the Great 
Desert ‘‘ where there is neither watery. 
bird, nor tree; but only sand and 
sand hills, which are so blown about 
by the wind as to leave no vestige of 
a track.” After a long and toilsome 
march they arrived at Abulatin, the 
first town in Soudan; but the rude 
manners of the blacks, and the con- 
tempt with which they affected to treat 
white men, produced so unfavourable 
an impression on the sheikh that he-- 
at first meditated an immediate return 
to Fez, though on further reflection he - 
resolved to endure these annoyances 
for the sake of acquiring knowledge. 
The succession to property, he says, . 
was on the same principle as in Mala- 
bar, the sister’s son taking precedence 
of the son; and notwithstanding his 
previous experience in Kipchak, his 
prejudices were so severely shocked 
by the freedom with which the women 
mingled unveiled in the society of men, 
that he withdrew his friendship from 
the cadhi of Abulatin, for continuing’. 
notwithstanding his admonition, to 
countenance this indecorous practice. 
On quitting Abulatin, (which appears 
to be the Wallet of Park,) he proceed- 
ed with a guide to Mali or Malli, 
through forests of such mighty trees 
that a caravan might shelter itself 
under a single one, and he saw a 
weaver at work in one of the hollow 
trunks :—till at length, near the town 
of Karsanju, he came to the great 
river, which is the Nile,’—in other 
words, the Joliba or Niger. 
2:R 
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_ The statements given by Batuta, 
from information obtained on the 
spot, relative to the course of this far- 


famed river, are extremely curious, 
and, (till the point was definitively 


settled by the late discoveries of Lan- 
der,) were frequently cited* im sup- 
port of their hypothesis by the party 
which maintained the Niger, or Nile 
of Soudan, was united to, and identi- 
cal with, the Nile of Egypt. Accord- 
ing to this aecount, the “ Nile” passes 
Zaga, (Sego,) Timbuctoo, Kawkaw, 
(Kouka,) and Malli, and then travers- 
ing the heart of Africa, and flowing 
through Nubia and Dongola, finally 
enters Egypt at the cataracts :—and 
such seems to have been the current 
and unanimous report among the Mos- 
lems of all parts of Central Africa 
nearly up to the present day :—a re- 
markable instance of continued error 
in a ease where the discovery of the 
truth, by the cafilas continually pas- 
sing through the country, would have 
appeared to be inevitable. At Malli, 
whither the sheikh now repaired, he 
was detained two months by sickness, 
during which time he was lodged in 
the quarter appropriated to the whites ; 
but his continued residence in Soudan 
does not appear te have raised the 
people or their rulers in his estima- 
tion, and he institutes a comparison 
between the liberality which he had 
formerly experienced from the seve- 
reigns of Asia, and the parsimony of 
-Mansi-Soliman, the Sultan of Malli, 
greatly to the disadvantage of the lat- 
ter ;—he admits, however, that in their 
attention to the duties of Islam, and 
in the rigid administration ef justice 
which every where prevailed, these 
sable Moslems were at least as unex- 
ceptionable as their more polished 
brethren of Barbary and Asia. From 
Mali he passed on to Timbuctoo, of 
-~which he gives only a notice in a few 
words; and thenee descending the 
river in a canoe formed of a single 
hollow tree, arrived in due time at 
Kawkaw or Kouka, and thenee to 
Bardama ; but his dislike of the people 
of Soudan would seem to have deter- 
mined him to leave them as far as pos- 
sible in oblivion, and he gives few 
particulars of his route except a notice 
of the monstrous hippopotami fre- 
quenting the banks of the river, which 





be seems to have regarded with great 
surprise. His return home, from the 
furthest point of his advance into the 
interior, is dismissed in a single sen- 
tence; and the narrative is abruptly 
concluded with an account of his re- 
ception at the court of Fez, “when,” 
says he, “TI finished my travels, and 
took up my residence in this country. 
May God be praised!” 

Thus ends the chronicle of this most 
assiduous of wayfarers; our abstract 
of which has extended to a length 
which leaves us but little space for 
comment. Unrivalled in variety of 
seene and geographical extent, the 
travels of Batuta derive additional 
value and interest from the insight in- 
to the domestic habits and prejudices 
of the various nations visited, which 
he was enabled to obtain by his cha- 
racter as a derwish, and the conse- 
quent familiar intercourse into which 
he was thrown with all ranks of the 
people. A true cosmopolite, the stu- 
dent of Tangiers made himself equal- 
ly at home in the tent of Uzbek Khan, 
the palace of the Emperor of Delhi, 
and the mud huts on the banks of the 
Niger ; and if we may judge from the 
tenor of his narrative, his natural qua- 
lities and acquired endowments appear 
to have been such as to ensure him a 
favourable reception wherever his des- 
tiny might guide him. At the junc- 
ture when he travelled, more especial- 
ly, the bond of fraternity in Islam 
combined with the oriental duty of 
hospitality to facilitate the progress of 
a religious traveller and pilgrim: the 
religious feuds of the Soonnis and 
Sheahs were not at this period charac- 
terized by the acrimony which they 
assumed when their respective tenets 
beeame the watchwords of the two 
powerful and hostile nations of Persia 
and Turkey, and true believers in 
every country vied with each other in 
extending to a brother in the faith the 
welcome due to a friend or a country- 
man. 

The political aspect of the eastern 
world, when visited by Batuta, was in 
a state of transition frem the form 
which it had assumed in consequence 
of the Mogul conquests of the preced- 
ing century, ta the general disorgani- 
zation which paved the way for the 
establishment of a new empire by Ti- 
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mour. From the Euphrates eastward 
to the shores of the Northern Pacifie, 
the whole surface of Asia, if we ex- 
clude the two peninsulas of Hither and 
Farther India, was ruled hy sovereign 
houses descended from Jenghiz ; but 
of the four principal empires into 
which this enormous tract was sub- 
divided, the semi-European Khanate 
of Kipchak was the only onein which 
the symptoms of division and decay 
had not yet become apparent; the 
monarchies of Persia and Turkestan 
were virtually dissolved at the deaths 
of the respective monarchs, Abu-Said 
and Terma-Shireen, who were reign- 
ing when Batuta travelled; and he 
was himself an eyewitness in China of 
the commencement of the strugglein 
which the Mogul domination was 
overthrown. The Mahommedan em- 
pire in India, almost the only Asiatic 
A which had wholly escaped the 

ogul tempest, was actually in the 
course of dismemberment, during his 
residence at Delhi, from the mad mis- 
government of Mohammed-Toghlik ; 
and fell an easy prey, fifty years later, 
to the arms of Timour. In Western 
Asia, the Arab empire in Egypt and 
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Syria, ruled by the military. republi¢ 
of, the Mamlukes, held the first. rank 
among the Moslem kingdoms; ta 
which it was entitled, not only from 
actual extent and power, but from the 
residence at Caire of the Abbasside 
pontiff, who still claimed to be consi- 
dered the spiritual head of Islam— 
while, sheltered by its remote posi- 
tion in the furthest recess of Anatolia 
from contact with the great. monar- 
chies which might have erushed or 
hemmed in its expansion, the infant 
dynasty of Othman was silently laying 
the foundations of that strength which 
enabled it, at no distant period, to en- 
counter and overthrow not only the 
venerable decrepitude of the Greek 
empire, but the fiery chivalry of Hun- 
gary, and the warlike squadrons of 
the Circassian Mamlukes. In a hun- 
dred years from the time when Batu- 
ta travelled, a new and different order 
of things had commenced throughout 
the East, of which we have numerous 
descriptions from the pens of both his- 
torians and travellers: but as a paint- 
er of the state of Asia in the days of 
the Mogul ascendancy, the Sheikh of 
Tangiers stands alone. 





WHEN I WAS IN THE LEGION. 


Part II. 


Division THE First sut Two. 


How refreshing is a draught from 
the aboriginal pewter! I declare to 
you, upon the honour of an officer and 
a gentleman, I was so dry when I 
came to tackle General Saarsfield in 
the division before this, that I felt my 
brains stick to the very roof of my 
skull! 

To be sure I am no advocate for 
drinking—unless when a man is dry ; 
but the case is altered when a man 
has a constitutional toothach, heredi- 
tary by the mother’s side in the fa- 
mily, which is my unfortunate case. 
If you had the heart of a gun-flint, 
you would pity me; to see a fellow- 
creature, with an old stocking wrap- 
ped round his chops, a short pipe 
stuck in his jaw, and a bottle of whis- 
key, together with a can of beer, upon 
the table. Surely never was poor de- 
vil so completely’ predestinated to in- 


sobriety. The toothach makes me 
smoke ; the smoke makes me swill. at 
the beer; and as beer never agreed 
with me, I am forced, in spite of Fa- 
ther Mathew, to qualify the stout-with 
the stiff; in short, to mix a tumbler. 
As I was always of an active disposi- 
tion, and can’t bear to be idle, I keep 
smoking while I am mixing the mate- 
rials. By this light! the more I drink 
the. drier Iam; and the drier I am, 
the more I drink. And do you know, 
such a scurvy world we live in, for 
imputing bad motives where there is 
ho occasion, that I hear reports are 
abroad that I am a sad drunken fel- 
low, as if any man can help a consti« 
tutional toothach, hereditary by the 
mother's side! 

Well, sir, as I told you, or intended 
to tell you, Finnegan flogged like fury, 
particularly when any thing went 
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wrong with his distillation. If a 
gauger-hove in sight, or the worm ran 
leaky, or the still got burned in the 
bottom, or the barm was too hard, or 
the water too soft, the boys’ antipodes 
(saving your presence) smarted for 
it; and as I was the cleverest and 
idlest boy in the school, of course I 
came in for the first flogging, as regu- 
larly as if I had had a patent of pre- 
cedence. 

This was no joke; for whom the 
master flogged jirst he flogged worst ; 
his physical force and moral indigna- 
tion always subsiding together; and 
this was so well known among the 
boys, that the dodge always was just 
the contrary of that practised in the 
House of Commons, viz., not to catch 
the Speaker’s (master’s) eye until the 
first runnings of his rage had subsided, 
when a box on the ear, or a kick on 
the breech, was a receipt in full from 
Finnegan of all past delinquencies. I 
tell you what: I never rightly smoked 
original sin till I began to reflect on 
the unprovoked brutality of Master 
Finnegan ; then I did discover some- 
thing intrinsically rotten in man; one 
man may, I confess, be constitutionally 
a better-tempered, another a worse- 
tempered man ; this may carry things 
with a high hand, and that may take 
things easy and quiet for the same pur- 
pose; but the dirty desire to have a 
fling at the weak, the unprotected, and 
the unresisting, and to exhibit the wish, 
at least, of tyrannizing, belongs in 
my mind to the whole human family ; 
and, I’ll be candid with you, the very 
first time I went on detachment, and 
had men under my command, I found 
I was just as bad as my betters. It 
was a conversation I had with Mala- 
chi Donellan upon this subject that 
turned the poor fellow against the 
world, and sent him to Maynooth: 
to be sure it wasno wonder, for the 
poor boy couldn’t sit down for a fort- 
night, after a flogging from Finnegan, 
and he very naturally felt sore upon 
the subject. 

However, what killed Malachi Don- 
ellan, or, what is all the same thing, 
sent him into the Church, never bo- 
thered me a bit: I grew an intrinsi- 
cally bad boy by dint of thrashing : 
the master circulated the one black 
drop that was in me through every 
vein in my skin by help of the birch ; 
and I became an idle dog for the pur- 
pose of showing Finnegan that I would 
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not be whipped into good behaviour, 
Of course I don’t venture to express 
any opinion on the subject of school 
discipline generally: I only wish to 
convey to you what my own experi- 
ence has taught me of the efficacy of 
corporal punishment in schools; of 
flogging in the army I shall have an 
opportunity of saying something more 
to the purpose, when I come to that. 

What killed me at the flogging- 
matches was not the spitefulness of 

Finnegan, but the enjoyment of the 
General. When a boy was horsed, 
never trust me if Saarsfield did'nt 
mount his perch, like a field-officer at 
a punishment parade, and kept crow- 
ing and clapping his wings, as if the 
whole affair had been got up for his 
generalship’s private and personal en- 
tertainment. In short, the brute did 
every thing but laugh: he exulted 
over the poor boys as, one by one, 
they set up a doleful howl on being 
called up for punishment, and never 
ceased chanticleering at the top of his 
voice until the row was ended, when 
this Philistine in feathers and spurs. 
got down, shook himself, and ran off, 
highly delighted with the morning’s 
amusement. It was on one occasion, 
when I had suffered more than usual, 
in consequence of a seizure of some of 
Murty’s double-distilled at the end of 
the town of Clonmel, where it was at- 
tempting to penetrate, duty free, in the 
incognito of buttermilk, that 1 vowed, 
with curses not loud but deep, the de- 
struction of the General, and for this 
purpose meditated all the varieties of 
poultrycide, but without being able to 
satisfy myself of their respective excel- 
lences. Besides, I knew that the death 
of the General by my hands would do 
me no great credit, and might get me 
into a serious hobble, the General re- 
presenting, in our part of the country, 
the green, or Ribbon party, and being 
considered by all our side as orthodox a 
cock as old Father O'Leary himself ; 
and without doubt the life of that 
man would not be worth four-and- 
twenty hours’ purchase, who would 
lay a finger upon the General. In 
addition to this, too, I owed Finnegan 
so bitter a grudge that I determined 
to take my revenge, hot with sugar 
and a squeeze of a lemon—for I have 
always thought that a man’s revenge 
should be taken like a tumbler of 
brandy-and-water—in a word, made 
as sweet as possible. 
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- As the devil, who puts bad thoughts 
into men’s hearts, is always in the 
neighbourhood to enable them to put 
their designs into practice, who should 
I fall in with, just as I had determined 
that Saarsfield was to be put out of the 
way, but Phelim, or as we called him, 
Phil Flannerty, a gentleman who 
should properly have belonged to a 
‘press-gang; his employment being 
that of kidnapping game-cocks in one 
part of the country, and setting them 
to knock one another’s brains out in 
a different place: to say the truth, Phil 
(Lord be merciful to his soul!) was a 
fowl-stealer and cock-fighter by pro- 
fession. When I happened to fall in 
with him, Flannerty had a bagfull of 
zZame on his back, for there was a 
grand match, (he gentlemen of Clare 
against all Ireland, just upon coming 
off, and Phil had been all through the 
county Wicklow stealing cocks, or, as 
he more elegantly expressed his avo- 
cation, * recruitin’.” Among the 
recruits, he showed me one in particu- 
lar, that commanded my intensest ad- 
toiration, and was, in my opinion, 
worthy to try a fall with the General, 
which was sayitig a great deal. 
Flannerty assured me that this iden- 
tical cock had been the pride of Wick- 
low; that he belonged to a “ purple- 
man,” near Rathvilly, who had him 
over the whole country, discomfiting 
Catholic cocks; so that this King 
William, as the purpleman called him, 
became, in length of time, the great 
champion of Protestant ascendancy in 
that part of the country, and was 
dreaded in equal proportion by the 
men and cocks of the opposite party. 
To an English gentleman, this may 
appear too ridiculous ; but, upon the 
honour of a soldier, it is as true as the 
moon: in my early days we had Pro- 
testant cocks and Catholic cocks; 
Protestant badgers and Catholic bad- 
gers; Protestant bull-dogs and Catho- 
lic bull-dogs. Why, it was only 
-when our regiment was marched down 
to Cork from Dublin, now about five 
‘years ago, that I was nearly run over 
by a Protestant coach, racing with a 
Catholic cvach.* Maybe I didn’t 
stare to see stage-coaches turning re- 
ligious! and, in troth, both one and 
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t’other (I mean the coachmen) cursed 
like high priests, and drove as if the 
devil kicked them: but may I be shot 
the next minute but I believe if two 
fleas were to get into each other’s 
necks in a blanket in my country, one 
will be found, on examination, to be 
a Catholic, and the other a Protestant 
flea, and both will get plenty of back. 
ers!!! 

This is the great advantage of living 
in Ireland: you cannot be there two 
minutes without finding out the reli- 
gion of every body and everything, 
from a midge or a magpie to a stage- 
coach or an elephant: the way you 
will know the one is by his cursing the 
other ; and indeed, if it was not for 
this outward and visible sign of in- 
ward and spiritual grace, you would 
not be very well able to tell whether 
or not any of them had any religion 
at all. 

How to account for it, I leave to 
theological chaps. I only say what 
I think, that in honest fellows disposed 
to bear and forbear, and to look at 
the charitable side of the question, this 


‘eternal cursing, first upon the one side 


of the face, and then upon the other, 
creates a disposition to look on both 
sides with equal indifference, and may- 
be with contempt. 

However that may be, Flannerty 
swore it was a duty he owed to his 
religion to steal the Protestant cock ; 
and, on my enquiring why he didn’t 
pit him against the General, Phil 
swore a book oath, that if he did, he 
might take his coffin with him if the 
General didn’t win: and to lose, he 
couldn't afford it, for he was engaged 
feeder to all Ireland against the gentle- 
men of Clare; * and if the brute 
would fight for his country,” conti- 
nued Flannerty, “don’t you think, 
Master Hely, it ’ud be a burning sin 
not to let him do a good turn, and win 
the odd battle maybe, not to mention 
the ten goolden guineas I’m to get 
from all Ireland, if Clare loses the 
main?” 

‘* Barrah, Phil, man, what are ye 
talking about? Sure you know the 
bird has a black dropin him, and would 
no more rise a spur against a purple- 
man than he’d face a mastiff. Let me 








* Fact: Inglis, in his Journey through Ireland, saw these Sectarian stagers, and tra- 
velled, we believe, by the Papist, which beat the Heretic by a mile—a circumstance 
still considered in that part of the country little less than a miracle! ! 
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ll out both his windpipes for the 

onour of ould Ireland.”. 

« Don’t, Master Hely, don’t; sure 
a bird isn’t all as one—(God bless us) 
—as a Christian; and maybe that 
same Orange cock would win the 
main.” 

*€ Maybe he might, Phil: pigs might 
fly, but they're very unlikely birds.” 

“Oh! by Gor,” says Phil, “ if I 
had a notion the beast would be after 
showin’ his ra/e colours, I'd twist his 
neck about as if he was only a Kreogh- 
our beg. But d’ye think now, Master 
Hely, King William—bad luck to him 
—would know the differ between one 
of his own black sort and one of the 
right kidney—ecolour, I mane, you 
know?” 

‘¢ Is it not know the differ? Phil, 
Phil, what a gormaugh there was born 
about your time into your family! 
Why, man, if you had ever the: bles- 
sin’ of bein’ educated in trigonometry 
or fluxions, wouldn’t you know that a 
Fermanagh heifer wouldn't eat the 
sweetest of hay off the priest’s meadow, 
and that a Kerry crow never was 
known to light on a Protestan’ 
steeple ?” 

“© More glory to the Kerry crows 
for that same, and them black-hearted 


Orange heifers. Master Hely, what a 
bigoted taste they must have for 


victuals!” 

* Wouldn’t you know,” continued 
I, for the thought that moment struck 
me that King William might be of 


signal service in my attempt upon 


Finnegan and the General, “ wouldn't - 


you know, Phil, that Euclid, in his 
Elements, lays it down, that the eock ’s 
the most acutest of all birds, and the 
most widest awake ? isn't the two sides 
of a triangle equal to the other two?” 

“ Two an’ two makes four,” says 
Phil, “ for certain.” 

«* Well, Phil Flannerty, I tell you, 
Solomon in his Art of Poetry, says the 
same thing.” 

“Does he though, Master Hely? 
that’s wonderful.” 

«You may say that, Phil; it isn’t 
every boy in the five counties can 
hit. off a notion like yourself, Phil— 
but so sure as two and two makes a 
triangle, so sure that bird ‘Il leave you, 
Phil, in the height of your battle, and 
make a holy show of you from Ennis 
to Limerick.” 

“ D’ye raly think so, Master Hely?” 

* By this pipe! that’s what I think, 
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Phil; an’ if I stood in your leathers, 
I'd no more trust. my luck to that 
cock than Id eat flesh of a Friday; 
sure, man, if you had the learning, 
you wouldn’t stick out against what 
Tacitus’ Commentaries tells you, that 
the Orange cock makes bitter broth 
in the pot: it’s as true what I tell you, 
Phil, as if I spoke in a parable.” 

«“ What'll I do with the ugly beast?’ 
enquired Phil, regarding King Wil- 
liam, with a look of rapidly increasing 
aversion. 

** Give him to me, Phil, my boy— 
I've a sick greyhound; you know poor 
Spot; and I’li boil the brute into a 
jelly, may be it'll revive the poor dog ; 
and the hackles ‘ll serve to tie an 
Orange palmer or two for the Easter 
floods that'll be just after comin’ on— 
an’ there two tenpennies for you, Phil, 
to drink my health and all Ireland.” , 

“ Long life to you, Master Hely! 
put the brute under your arm, for I 
hate the sight of him: an’ now I'll be 
after wishing you well and hearty, 
and bid you a good morning, for I 
have to see Tipperary town before the 
clouds of the night.” 

Away went Flannerty to Tipperary 3 
and away went myself to Kilmana- 
shanaghan, with King William under 
my arm, and reflecting not a little on 
my dexterity in making myself master 
of the bird, by attacking Phil Flan- 
nerty upon his ignorance of natural 
history, and considering how grateful 
the gentlemen of Clare should be for 
their deliverance from such a bird of 
grace as the Orange hero I then had 
under my arm. 

** Well, say as you will,” said I at 
the top of my voice, not thinking any 
body was listening, ‘ the learning’s a 
fine thing.” 

“‘ If you make a good use.of it,” 
said a gentleman in black, who had 
trotted up quite close to me witheut 
my perceiving his presence. 

** God save you kindly, sir.” 

** Thank you, my young friend— 
pray can you tell me which is the way 
to the school-house of Kilmanashan- 
aghan ?” 

** Maybe it would be the chapel 
you want to see, sir, where Murty Fin- 
negan carries on the education of the 
boys ?” 

* Oh! he teaches school in the 
chapel, does he?” 

‘¢ By all means, sir, in the old cha- 
pel there, down by the river side. 
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You see that hill, sir, where the three 
thorns is on the top ?” 

« Yes.” 

.__ © Well, it’s down in that hollow be- 
low there, sir. But you can’t see the 
master to-day.” 

6* Why not?” 

*¢ Because, sir, he isn’t in it.” 

«“ In what?” 

** In the chapel, I mean the school, 
sir—there’s no sehool to-day, sir.” 

« Why not to-day?” 

** Because, sir, the master told the 
boys yesterday, that the school needn’t 
come to day, for it was a holiday of 
the strictest obligation.” 

And so in fact it was, as far as 
Finnegan was concerned : for his mas- 
tership was at that moment running 
off his doublings ; and the General was 
at that very instant roosting comfort- 
ably in the thorn tree overhanging the 
cave where the distillation was going 
on. 
“‘ Do you know Marty Finnegan ?” 
enquired the strange gentleman. 

“I do, sir, properly well—he’s my 
master.” 

**Oh! you go to school to him, 
then, in the chapel.” 

‘* Just exactly, sir.” 

‘* Do you like the master?” 

This was a puzzler. If I had told 
the honest truth, I should have an- 
swered in the negative ; but I had been 
so well instructed by my governor in 
the art of not committing any one 
person with any other person, that I 
always put the most favourable con- 
struction upon the character of every 
body; for as my father used to say, 
‘“‘ water wears the stone, and the 
tongue breaks the head.” Much, there- 
fore, ‘as I disliked Finnegan, I was de- 
termined that our quarrel should be 
between ourselves; and therefore, I 
answered, after some little hesitation, 
that the master was a good master 
enough, but that some thought him 
over hard with the boys. 

‘Is he a sober man?” enquired the 
gentleman. 

“Very, sir,” I replied, gulping 
down the lie. 

*¢ A good scholar ?”” 

“¢ Beats the priest of the parish him- 
self for the learning,” said I. 

«¢ Good husband ?” 

«Qh! for that, replied I, the mas- 
ter ’s a pattern entirely ;” and truly, if 
due correction of his spouse, as enjoin- 
ed by canonical law, was the teat of a 
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_— husband, Murty was incompara~ 
“ And pray, what does he teach 2?” 


“« What does he teach! Why, sir, 
if you asked me what he doesn’t teach, 


I could hardly tell you, for he teaches 
mostly every thing under the canopy.” 

“A very wonderful person indeed! 
And, pray, my lad, what time does 
the ~ open his school of a morn- 


** Nine o’clock, sir, to a tick-tack.” 

“ Thank you, my boy. But tell 
me,” continued the gentleman, feeling 
in his pockets, as I thought, for some- 
thing—* you are not, I hope, taking 
that game-cock any where for the bar- 
barous amusement of fighting it? You 
don’t look like a bad lad : your appear- 
ance is too respectable for a cock- 
fighter. I hope you are not so de- 
praved as to indulge in that inhuman 
amusement?” 

“ Cock-fighting, sir! such a thing 
never comes into my head, unless of a 
Shrove Tuesday; and then, sir, my 
father never lets me show from under 
the roof, I assure you. I think it’s a 
shocking thing, sir, to set two poor 
birds to murder one another for sport, 
sir” —_- 

‘“‘ Shocking, indeed, and I am glad 
to hear you are so good a bey ; there’s 
a tenpenny for you.. Perhaps, added 
the gentleman, if you are a good boy, 
I may give you something better be- 
fore I leave this part of the country: 
in the mean time, good morning to 
you,” and with this, my dears, the 
strange gentleman put spurs to his 
horse, and cantered away leisurely. 

“Learning is the fine thing,” re- 
peated myself as I saw the gentleman 
ride off, ‘if you make a good use of 
it ;” though, by the powers, now that I 
think of it, I’ve earned this tenpenny 
bit rather more by my lies than my 
learning. 

With this moral reflection—which, 
upon more experience of the ways of 
this wicked world, I have seen no 
great reason to change, I turned up 
the doreen to Kilmanashanaghaa, 


singing as I went— 
* Oh! learning isa fine thing, 
And also so is knowledge ; 
And a man is as great as a king, 
If he has but the airs of a college.” 


The next morning, I was up and 
stirring; and having put my books in 
a strap, and king William into my 
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satchel, I set off to school, and ar- 
rived there long before there was the 
least appearance of stir about the 
place, Finnegan and his myrmidons 
being sound asleep in the cave after 
the fatigues of the night, and the Gen- 
eral, as usual, stuck up in the thorn 
bush keeping sentry. 

‘* Mind your hits, General, says I to 
myself; for as sure as fate, I'll get you 
a flogging this blessed day, that'll do 
every body’s heart good to see it. 
Going into the school, which I had 
all to myself, I put King William 
under the flap of the master’s desk, 
where he usually kept a few sample 
bottles of his own manufacture; and, 
to say the truth, if Murty didn’t know 
the qaality of his spirits, it wasn’t for 
want of continual tasting. 

The boys came in, one by one, 
each with his books, and half a dozen 
turfs or so, under his arm; some 
bringing their fees in the shape of a 
bit of bacon, or a spare rib; others, 
a whang of wheaten bread, or a pound 
or two of butter; one brought half-a- 
dozen new-laid eggs, an article in 
much favour with the master, as he 
generally beat up a few in whisky for 
his breakfast; one or two of the bet- 


ter class of boys brought a few half- 
pence; but the circulating medium 
was in no great abundance in our 


academical institution. Murty and 
the general appeared at last; the for- 
mer as red in the eyes as a ferret, and 
looking, if the truth must be told, as 
if he had been very hard at his devo- 
tions; the latter as fresh as a daisy, 
and little dreaming of the enemy be- 
ing at such close quarters. When the 
master came in, the boys went up to 
his desk, each with their respective 
offerings or apologies, as the case 
might be, and then, having made 
their salaams, which they did by 
pulling at a tuft of hair that grew just 
between their eyebrows for that pur- 
pose, and whisked one heel in an in- 
describable fashion from the ground, 
took their seats on sods of turf piled 
up round the wall, and commenced 
the business of the day. I need hard- 
ly tell you, that what they call forms 
at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Westmin- 
ster, Winchester, and all those other 
sethinaries of fashionable education, 
were, with us, both literally and me- 
taphorically unknown. We had no 
ridiculous division of our boys into 
elasses as in some schools, where they 
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don’t understand that the world of let- 
ters is a republic, wherein Jack’s as 
good as his master. Every boy, in 
short, at Finnegan's, learned just how 
he liked, what he liked, and in the way 
he liked best ; the only stipulation be- 
ing that he should make as much noise 
as possible in getting off his lesson ** by 
heart,” as they very properly call it ; 
for sure I am the head had very little 
to do with our system of the diffusion 
of useful knowledge. 

The very little boys were principal- 

ly occupied with dogmatic theology, 
their tender brains being supposed 
capable of penetrating and thorough- 
ly comprehending the mysteries of 
that most mysterious of sciences. 
Words, also, in five syllables, without 
any meanings, were committed to me- 
mory by these urchins with a facilit 
little less than miraculous. English 
literature was represented at Finne- 
gan’s by the Prophecies of Pastorint, 
the History of Reynard the Fox, of 
the Irish Rogues and Rapparees, and 
of Captain Freney the Robber, Then 
for classics, we boasted a copy each 
of Eutropius, Cesar, Selecte Senten- 
tie, three or four Greek Testaments, 
an Irish grammar, ditto Bible, half a 
Horace, and about three-fourths of a 
Virgil, in usum Delphini. In science 
we had Gough, Voster, and a treatise 
on Algebra; the best part of Euclid, 
a treatise on land-surveying, and one 
or two others. The rule of the school 
was, every boy to get off as much as 
his memory would carry, and to go 
up, two or three at a time, to the 
master, and-pour their respective me- 
mories into his ear, Greek, Latin, 
Trish, or arithmetic, all of a heap to- 
gether, and then, making their obcis- 
ance, be off to their seats again. 
Those who chose to learn writing and 
arithmetic did so at their own will 
and pleasure ; the master had no great 
objection to this, but the Greek and 
Latin was the only way to his favour ; 
and in this Finnegan only followed 
the example of schools of greater pre- 
tension. 

It is quite certain, that there a boy 
might, if he liked, learn every thing 
but that which, at any future period 
of his life, would. be of any use to him; 
and that, if his ambition was that of 
becoming a poor scholar, and wan- 
dering from cabin to cabin, begging 
a few potatoes on the strength of the 
* learning,” every facility was af- 
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forded at our school for the attain- 
ment of that laudable object of ambi- 
tion. 

On this eventful morning the mas- 
ter was more sleepy, and the boys 
more silent than usual; there pre- 
vailed throughout the school only a 
low murmur of getting of lessons, the 
scratching of pens over paper placed 
on the writer’s knees, and a shrieking 
of slate-pencils, engaged in dotting 
down sums in fractions, but far oftener 
suspended in mid-air during the pro- 
cess of mental calculation, while the 
face of the urchin sufficiently expound- 
ed the value of that axiom in arith- 
metic, that 


* Multiplication is vexation, 
Division ’s quite as bad ; 

The rule of three it puzzles me, 
But fractions sets me mad.” 


Suddenly, and while all was stiller 
than usual, the boy with the bone— 
the bone is the shin-bone of an ox, 
and is the symbol of permission to go 
out of the school—rushed in, and run- 
ning up to the master, whispered 
something in his ear. Murty then 
shook himself, thumped the desk, and 
thundered out at the top of his voice— 


‘* Rehearse, ye blaggards, rehearse! 


there’s quality coming 

The noise of the school then grew, 
like the mirth of the witches in Allo- 
way Kirk, * fast and furious;” the 
place exhihited the confusion of Ba- 
bel worse confounded ; all the boys 
shouted out—arithmeticians, catechi- 
cians, geographers, grammarians, Gre- 
cians, Latinists, five-syllable men, mo- 
nosyllabic men, historians—their les- 
sons altogether; the noise made by 
each boy being considered the mea- 
sure of his diligent search after know- 
ledge. 

The confusion of Babel was a fool 
to the confusion of Kilmanashanaghan 
school-room ; a college of short-hand 
writers could not have made head or 
tail of the recitation. «* When C-a-p- 
Captain Freney was under the gal- 
lows—evxegi, I have built ; monument- 
um, a tomb.stone ; ere, airy—c-r-0-c, 
croc 3 0-03 d-i-l-e, dile, a crocodile— 
he was as bold as brass, and walked 
up the ladder with a firm—e, a, 1; 
cal, a,a3; b, ay 8, h, bash, a calabash—— 
dura-dura-dura-bilior, more endura- 
bler, saxo, than a sack—twenty pence 
is two.and ninepence, thirty pence is 
—the square root of—all evil; so 
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keep good company, attend to your 
duty, and take a morning, w, a, r, 
war, warning by—Cesar, Cesar, in, 
in, Galliam, Galloway, transcurrit, 
ran through; summa, on the top; 
dligentia, of a diligence—add up 
the tottle; cut off the top line—in the 
flower of your bloom, and your poor 
parents—Jnfandum, hold your ton- 
gue; Regina, O Queen; jubes: can't 
find it; renovare, to renovate; do- 
lorem, a pain—e, 0, c, k, cock; y, y 3 
cocky—put x, for the weight of the 
greater, and y for the less—l, e,e, k,y ; 
leeky ; cocky-leeky—then 2 +- 
3y, inversely by the first equation— 
when he was turned off—the _resi- 
dual quantity—54 chains, 7 poles— 
C, 0, Tr, Cor; M, 0, MO, cormo; Ty; a> 
ra, cormora; n,t, nt, cormorant, a 
cormorant—Jasciva puella, a bad girl ; 
et,and; fugit, she: not in the diction- 
ary, sir—b, a, g, bag—e, a, t, cat— 
ad, to; salices, Sally’s—forty shillings 
is one pound; fifty shillings is one—. 
d, 0, g, dog—f, i, g, fig—p, i, g, pig. 
— Barney Fagan’s spittin, saving your 
presence, master, on my slate: et se 
cupit ante, and she tumbled down on 
the flure:—so take warning, all young 
men, by the fate of Captain—videri, 
which remains to be seen: 19 yards, 
& quarters, and forty-two nails, is 
the quotient: mec, nor,—animosus, 
animosity—auster : torn out, sir—can’t 
find it: divide by four, then subtract 
the greater from the less, and what's 
left will be the—world is to come 
to an end in the year 1957, after 
which there will happen a cruel storm 
of thunder and big hailstones—c, 
0; N, con; n, e, ec, nec—t, i, c, tic; 
c, u, t, cut, Connecticut—subjunc- 
tive mood, present tense—yeigh, yec, 
eery yeough-o” (from the General).— 
In the midst of this unrivalled hullabul- 
loo, a gentleman walked in, imme- 
diately recognized as the person who 
had patronized me on the day preced- 
ing, and to whose misplaced benevol- 
ence I was indebted for so much good 
advice and the tenpenny bit. As he 
bore some bundles of papers under 
his arm, and evidently seemed a per- 
son in some authority, the master 
got up from his stool, and weleomed 
him with unusual affabilityin his own 
truly original fashion. 

‘* Glad to see your honour well, Sir ; 
gaudio te valere—the top of the morn- 
ing to you—matutina vernalis—fine 
springing weather, Sir ; brings every- 
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thing vegotabilious out of the ground 
—de profundis, as a body may say. 
Here, Denny Ryau, put a clean sod, 
shamrocks up, for his honour’s seat; 
and put on a few turfs, “ large super 
focos ligna—for ligna, read turfs ; no 
turfs in Horace’s time, Sir.” 

« You have rather a numerous 
school, here, Mr Finnegan,” observed 
the stranger. 

“* Pretty extensive, Sir—suitis lo- 
cupletus discipulis; but you see me 
at great disadvantage to-day.” 

** How so, Sir ?” 

“Why, you must know, sir, the 
pick of my school is not in it to day, 
sir: my two best Euclidians is dig- 
ging in the pitaytees ; an’ my geogra- 
phers—I mane my three optimississi- 
mi—are gone to the town with some 
buttermilk: my best catechist—a great 
boy entirely for the theology—’s in 
trouble about a handful of musty ap- 
ples, that somebody or other missed 
off a tree—where else ‘ud he miss 
them? remo omnibus horis sapit—no- 
body can always have their hands in 
their pockets, you know, sir: how’s- 
ever, if you wish te eatechise such as 
Pve got of the boys, I’m sure you're 
altogether entirely weleome.” 

“ Pray, sir,” enquired the stranger 
with a smile, are you in the habit of 
' allowing fighting-cocks the liberty of 
your school-house.” 

‘¢ Who's the villyan that brings in 
such vagrants into the school?” ex- 
claimed Finnegan, with a look of vir- 
tuous indignation : just such a look as 
you may imaginea Melbourne Whig, 
(if the animal is not already extinct,) 
appealing to his principles or his cha- 
racter; ‘drive out the nasty bird, 
you there boys, and never let me see 
sich as the like of him—#tste Gallus 
ignobilis, vilississimus—in my aca- 
demy.” 

One or two of the boys, in pursu- 
ance of the master’s orders, made sun- 
dry attempts to ‘ whish’ the General 
out of the premises ; but Saarsfield was 
too much of the old soldier to be done 
—. kind of way: tte from 

experience, the vulnerable point 
of his enemies, he set up his hackles, 
and running full butt at the half-torn 
trowsers and naked legs of the assault- 
ers, gave them striking proofs of his 
prowess as a carnivorous animal. 
Having beaten the boys off gallantly, 
he clapped his wings and crowed lust- 
ily ; the stranger, in the mean time, 
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ifting up the flap of the master’s desk, 
out flew King William, with an: an. 
swering crow to the challenge of the 
General, and in a twinkling, the rival 
chanticleers attacked each other with 
the proverbial animosity of the «Kil- 
kenny cats. The boys, who wereal- 
together used to this sort of thing— 
for, in dirty weather, when it was not 
convenient for either feathered or un- 
feathered biped to go to fight on the 
rath, the floor of Finnegan’s school 
was the frequent scene of the duellum 
—flung away their books, and made a 
ring, as it were by the force of in- 
stinct, while the master altogether 
forgot the stranger and himself in the 
habitual glee with which he enjoyed 
the sport, and handed the General 
with the air of a connoisseur in cock- 
fighting. 

“‘ Blood alive, sir!” exclaimed the 
master, forgetting in a jiffy his polite 
literature, “stand a one side, man, 
out o’ the way, an’ don’t be afther 
spoilin’ the fight: at him, General— 
hand the orange bird, Hely, my boy, 
for fair play's a jewel: goit agin, Ge- 
neral, you are the boy that ‘id make 
him change his colour: there you are 
agin, right in his eye, General, for 
that’s the weak side of your sort, my 
jewel: there’s a heeler: oh! murder, 
murder, where’s the spring- tailed. 
spurs 1 bought for you at last Water- 
ford fair: there, take him back a bit, 
just to breathe ’em, while Larry Hool- 
agan runs home to the mistress for a 
couple of pair of spurs.” 

“This is altogether disgraceful,” 
said the strange gentleman. 

«* Batherashin, sir!” interrupted the 
master, “you don’t understand the 
sport, or ye wouldn’t be after dispar- 
agin’ it; isn’t it a classical sport the 
fightin’ of the cocks ? didn’t Socrates 
an’ Plato fight Europe against all 
England, aa’ wasn’t Friar Bacon one 
of the feeders? wasn't Esculapius 
turned into a cock, on account of be- 
ing up all night, attending upon the 
ladies ? and isn’t cock broth the sove- 
reignest thing in life to keep brother’s 
childer out of an estate? Now, Hely, 
my lad, hold him at it, for he’s rare 
game. Well done, General; you 
made him see stars that time, mixed 
with flashes of lightning.” 

At this critical juncture, when the 
fortune of war, 


* Like a clipped guinea, trembled in the 
scale,” 
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one of the master’s associates in the 
distillery rushed into the rings ex- 
claiming— 

‘* Murty—Maurty, save your life, 
for the gaugers is upon the still, an’ 
the sodgers is coming ,to take you into 
custody: fly for your life, man, an’ 
don’t be standin’ there makin’ your 
own handcuffs.” 

«“ By ——, Pat, do you tell me this? 
boys, save yourselves, for I’m a lost 
schoolmaster ;” and with this Finnegan 
whips up General Saarsfield under his 
arm, and makes a bolt right through 
the window, followed by his myrmi- 
don, and leaving us all in a blessed 
state of tribulation, some running one 
way, some another, and King William 
crowing exultingly, as if aware of the 
near approach of a loyal reinforce- 
ment. The detachment which accom- 
panied the gaugers, however, seeing 
Murty take to his heels, gave chase, 
and pressed him so hard, that he was 
foreed, in his emergency, to drop the 
General, who, being picked up by the 
pursuers, was treated like any other 
rebel taken in arms—that is to say, 
put to the sword without further cere- 
mony. The master escaped for the 
present, however ; the strange gentle- 
man, who turned out afterwards to be 
one of the officers of a society lately 
established for promoting the educa- 
tion of the poor, disappeared without 
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thinking further enquiries into the 
merits of the master at all necessary ; 
and, as the suspicion of bringing the 
Orange chanticleer inte the master’s 

somehow or other fastened upon 
me, I found it necessary, for my own 
safety, to set out for a short period, on 
the improvenient of my natural advan- 
tages by foreign travel, into the county 
of Limerick, where I arrived just in 
time to witness the coming off of the 
great match—the gentlemen of Clare 
against all Ireland—which, by the 
assistance of King William, and 
greatly to Phil Flannerty’s satisfac- 
tion, was decided by one battle in fa- 
your of the latter. 

There was no great harm done, after 
all, by the discomfiture of poor Murty, 
He was a favourable sample of a class 
that are now, fortunately for the inter- 
ests of the rising generation, fast 
ceasing to exist. The landlord, find- 
ing that a good master would be ap- 
pointed, gave ground for a school 
house, while the master came te live © 
with my father, who, pitying his mis- 
fortunes, gave him an asylum, where | 
he continued drinking tumbler for 
tumbler with the old gentleman, and 
paying for his entertainment by listen- 
ing, without a murmur, to the old 
story, repeated for the ten thousandth 
time, of Lord Cahir and the Cockney. 


Division THE Next artes THAT. 


The love of liberty is the parent of 
all vagabondism! Into what worse 
than Egyptian bondage will not the 
man, or boy either, jump of his own 
accord, to be that tyrant over his own 
hopes and fortunes ealled one’s own 
master? Ay, and even girls too, 
poor helpless creatures that they are, 
. will feel many a devil tugging at their 
breasts, to lead them the * devil's 
walk,” because father is sulky, or mo- 
ther a scold, or sweethearts fickle— 
and all for what? Why, for the plea- 
sure of being their own mistresses, as 
if any body in this world can be their 
own masters or mistresses either ; or, 
as if there is, or can be a worse servi- 
tude than your own misguided, uncor- 
rected, undisciplined, mastery over 
yourself. And, many a day since I 
broke away from my home after Fin- 
negan’s misfortune, I have been re- 
flecting on the nature of men and boys 


in despising and detesting a servitude 
that they know, and flying, in the heat 
of passion, into some greater servitude 
that they don’t know; and I often 
couldn’t help thinking that the way I 
was brought up, and the way that 
hundreds of thousands of beys are 
brought up, is just a sort of training 
for a vagabond life, or for the develop- 
ment of that self-willedness that fills 
so many hearts with bitternesses of 
their own creating. 

“* Larning—larning—larning,” is 
the cry of father an’ mother—if my 
boy had the “ Jarning,” what a janius 
he’d be. In coorse, ye old fools, your 
bouchal would be a swan among the 
goslins; but it isn’t “* larning” half 
the world wants: instead of * larn- 


ing,” by which they mean. cobwebs 
picked out of dead men’s brains, if 
they would get some discipline. Dis- 
cipline—discipline—discipline, that’s 
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the only education I ever saw that 
ever brought a boy to any good. 
What's the use of battering a man's 
brains full of Greek and Latin pot- 
hdoks, that he forgets before he doffs 
his last round jacket, to put on his 
first long-tailed blue, if ye dont teach 
him the old Spartan virtue of obedi- 
ence, hard living, early rising, and 
them sort of classics? Where’s the use 
of instructin’ him in hexameters and 
pentameters, if you leave him ignorant 
of the value of a penny-piece ? what 
height of bletherin’ stupidity it is to 
be fillin’ a boy’s brains with the wis- 
dom of the ancients, and then turn 
him out like an omadhaun to pick up 
his victuals among the moderns! 

A plague of your old pagan peda- 
gogues: give me an active drill-ser- 
geant, aregiment of boys, a cart-load 
of ratans, and I'll engage to return 
you aregiment of young gentlemen, 
who, if they have small Latin, and 
less Greek, will have learned under 
my tutelage the true education of 
finding servitude no slavery, and of 
having their tender skins hardened, 
by the help of the bamboo, into the 
insensibility of the pelt of a sucking 
rhinoceros ! 

The fact is, at our schools, the 
memory is the only faculty that gets 
strong; the intellect gets weak, for 
they load it, as they do atwo-year old 
colt, long before it has strength to 
bear its work: there is atime, [ con- 
fess, when book-learning becomes a 
pleasure and a recreation, but it isn’t 
before we begin to think, but after : 
there is neither use nor satisfaction in 
filling your skull with words without 
ideas, as you do at school: try to fill 
a riddle with split peas, and see how 
long you'll be at it. Schoolmasters 
find you hard words in plenty; but 
the few ideas a man picks up as he 
goes along owe devilish little to the 
schoolmaster. 

There’s another thing, too, that 
often struck mein the schoolmasterin’ 
business as a great oversight ; maybe I 
may see the defect the more, because I 
felt the misfortune of it myself ; and 
though it may look very foolish in a 
military man to talk of education, yet 
there are plenty of learned gentlemen 
looking over the page at this present 
writing, who will be willing enough 
to snap me up if I go wrong. 

#, The defect I allude to is, that of an 
insufficient drilling in what a philoso- 
’ pher would call the moral habits. 
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The moral duties are abundantly 
inculeated in all our schools: every 
child has them all hammered into him; 
and as they get bigger, they come in 
time, at least some of them, to under. 
stand them: their religious belief, too, 
is always uppermost in the thoughts of 
the schoolmaster, so there is no cause 
of complaint there: but what I want 
to see is the discipline of habits, call 
them moral, physical, or what you 
will, grafted upon the tree of know- 
ledge; the discipline, in fact, of the 
army, with the discipline of the Chris- 
tian. 

For with habits of obedience, pa- 
tience, silence, labour, and the rest 
that make the boy give promise of 
the man, the more I have observed 
them, the more I see that they are not 
to be altogether learned in chapel; 
far from it ; there boys learn what they 
ought to be, but it isn’t preaching 
that will ever make them practise it : 
nothing but military discipline, and 
that very strict, will bring boys to a 
habit of doing what they know to be 
right. For example, when I was en- 
gaged in a repository for young gen- 
tlemen at Peckham Rye, for a drill- 
sergeant, I was instructed to make the 
boys in every respect as polite as com« 
missioned-officers, and, will you be- 
lieve it, the first time I tapped one of 
the most rumbunctious with a cane, 
for calling me a ramrod.eating prig, 
or some such gentlemanly epithet, I 
was cashiered without any ceremony, 
with the information-that no person in 
my capacity could be retained there 
who would not submit to the jokes of 
the young ** gentlemen.” 

But enough of this. Never man 
got a worse education than I did, and 
probably I see things standing in my 
own light. However, God be praised 
for all his mercies! what a relief it is 
to a man’s mind to be able to lay all 
the faults of his life on the shoulders 
of his schoolmaster. A firm faith in 
the influence of the planets is also 
very useful in easing your conscience, 
Nobody cares to curse his own folly, 
vice, or misconduct in life, when he 
has only to curse the stars, and be- 
lieve that he was born the most un« 
lucky devil that ever stood upon ten 
toes. And that the stars must have 
great influence on men's fortunes 
there can be no manner of doubt, 
since I never heard that they took 
any pains to clear their charaeters 
from the imputations that the unfor- 
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tunate, like myself, are so ready to 
cast upon them. 

I ran away from home, with King 
William under my arm, taking the 
road to Tipperary town, and thought 
myself the happiest of boys alive, 
because I was free of all restraint ; 
and, of course, in common with that 
great majority of the human race who 
are called fools, I thought not to be 
controlled was to be blest. I thought 
the sky was more blue, the sun more 
bright, the meadows more green, the 
rivers more clear, the birds in better 
tune, the roses more rosy, the lilies 
more lily white, and, in short, all the 
universe, washed and cleaned, like a 
barrack-room of a Saturday, smelling 
fresh and airy for my particular pri- 
vate entertainment. Iwas now on 
my way to do that which I had often 
heard and read of others doing with 
such signal success, pushing their for- 
tune, as it is called ; by which sensible 
people will comprehend any mad 
prank, wild scheme, or ridiculous no- 
tion, by which that very necessary 
element may be raised—I. mean, of 
course, the wind. As I walked along 
cheerily, every mile brought with it a 
new speculation for my future life: I 
would be a poor scholar, and wander 
from town to town, and from village 
to village, with a knapsack on my 
back, studying men and manners, and 
seeking after adventures by which my 
fortune might be made, I would turn 
player, and rise to the very top of the 
profession. I would set up a school, 
and teach Greek in Tipperary; the 
vision evaporated when I reflected, 
that for all practical purposes in that 
neighbourhood, the pigs of the town 
could grunt as good Greek as any that 
I could pretend to: one while I would 
be a soldier, another a sailor, and 
thought—of all things I should like to 
be cast away on a desolate island: I 
thought, for ten minutes or so, that a 
lime-burner must be a nice, light, 
agreeable occupation, seeing that I 
found those gentlemen seated round a 
kiln, roasting potatoes, of which I made 
an excellent dinner. After leaving 
them, I joined an angler on the banks 
of a river that ran by the road, and de- 
termined that nothing could be more 
agreeable to a classical mind than that 
apostolical mode of getting a living: 
finding, however, that after three quar- 
ters of an hour’s thrashing, the poor 
fellow never had a rise, I came to 
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the conclusion that angling was a fid- 
dle-faddle, wishy-washy amusement, 
unworthy the serious consideration of 
an adventurous young fellow, bent on 
manfully pushing his fortune. 

Thus I wandered along, sometimes 
fancying myself making my fortune 
one way, aud sometimes another; but 
always by some hop-step-and-jump, 
out-o’-the-way sort of fashion, such a 
way as no mortal ever went about 
making his fortune before ; but it 
never entered my head in them days 
that fortunes are made far oftener by 
creeping than by driving; that the 
grand difficulty in life is not so much 
to get money, as to keep it when you 
have got it; that neither heaven nor 
earth is to be taken by storm; and 
that the high road to perdition lies in 
being in a hell of a hurry! Lord 
bless you, sir, I see men now in my 
native part of the country, that, with 
no more brains, push, or enterprize 
than a limpet, have, by mere dint of 
sticking, swelled themselves up into 
little turtles, while I have been going ~ 
skip-jack from one thing to another 
thing, and from one place to another 
place, and find myself as bare in 
pocket as the palm of my hand, al- 
though my talents are unaccountable, 
and I can cut capers three stories’ 
high! Sir, believe me, to get on in 
this world you must be content to be 
always stopping where you are; to 
advance, you must be stationary ;° to 
get up, you must keep down; follow- 
ing riches is like following wild geese, 
and you must crawl after both on your 
belly ; the minute you pop up your 
head, off they go whistling down the 
wind, and you see no more of them: 
if you haven’t the art of sticking by 
nature, you must acquire it by art; 
put a couple of pounds of bird-lime 
upon your office-stool, and sit down 
on it; get a chain round your leg; 
and tie yourself to your own counter 
like a pair of shop scissors; nail your- 
self up against the wall of your place 
of business, like a weasel on a barn- 
door, or the sign of the spread eagle ; 
or what will do best of all, marry an 
honest poor girl without a penny, and 
my life for yours if you don’t do bu- 
siness | 

Never mind what your relations 
say about genius, talent, learning, 
pushing, enterprize, and such stuff; 
when they come advisin’ you for your 
good, stick up to them for the loan 
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of a sovereign, and if ever you see 
them on your side of the street again, 
skiver me, and welcome; but to do 
any good, [ tell you over and over 
again, you must be a sticker. You 
may get fat upon a rock, if you never 
quit your hold of it. 

All this I didn’t find out till latterly, 
for my young notions were all of mak- 
ing my fortune extempore; an exploit 
aehieved about as often as a thirty 
thousand pound prize in a Hamburg 
lottery. 

It was fair day in Clogheen that 
very same day, and I got into the 
heart of the town just as the amuse- 
ment of buying and selling was over, 
and the business of dancing, fighting, 
and drinking was going to begin. The 
streets were crowded with boys and 
girls, and the sounds of fiddlin’, pip- 
ing, and weltin’ the flure, issued from 
every porter and punch house in the 
place ; that is to say, from every third 
house, at least, in the elegant and fa- 
shionable metropolis of Clogheen. All 
this struck my vagabond fancy as the 
tip-top of pleasure; and when I saw 
the splendid figure a few dashing dra- 
goons, of whom there was at that time 
half a troop quartered in the town, 
cut among the girls, by virtue of the 
searlet and orange-worsted lace, I felt 
all of a sudden imbued with that en- 
thusiasm for the military profession 
that determined the current of my fu- 
ture life. 

While I stared on the stalwart fel- 
lows with astonishment, never having 
seen, to my thinking, real gentlemen 
before, and observed that, wherever 
they came, the girls (bless their little 
hearts!) turned to them with such win- 
ning looks and giggling, I heard a sound 
ef drums and fifes playing up ‘“* Paddy 
Carey” in high tune, and presently 
marched down the street a procession 
unlike any I had ever seen before; and 
although I have been reviewed in the 
Fifteen Acres with five thousand men, 
I never was so struck with any display 
of military grandeur as with the re- 
cruiting party parading the straggling 
village of Clogheen. First and fore- 
most, with noses down and tails up, 
came all the pigs of the town, like 
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pioneers clearing the way, and upset- 
ting all those rash enough to keep in 
their path ; next the town fool, in an 
old red jacket, and a cocked hat of 
straw, with a peacock’s feather stuck 
in the top of it; around him all the 
blaekguard boys, that is to say, all boys 
whatsoever, of or belonging to the 
place, tormenting and plaguing the 
poor wretch in the true Christian fa- 
shion ; then ared-faced, chuffy-cheeked 
old sergeant-major, in a laced jacket ; 
after him, three sergeants of a row, 
with swords stuck up at right angles to 
the horizon, their legs thrown out be- 
fore them as if there was no such thing 
as a knee belonging to one of them, 
and the whole lot looking straight 
down their noses. Then followed three 
fifers, and after them three drummers, 
illustrating the three degrees of com- 
parison; and the rear was brought up 
by corporals, two and two; a dozen 
couples in all, exhibiting every variety 
of uniform in the service ; heavy and 
light dragoons, artillery, and light and 
heavy infantry, all streaming with 
many-coloured ribbons, wearing only 
their side-arms, and carrying switches 
in their hands. The crowd gathered 
like a snowball, at every return of the 
party through the village receiving a 
greater accession, until three-fourths or 
the lounging young chaps of the place, 
and all the young women, were mixed 
up, higglety-pigglety, with the military. 
I did not, however, observe in the pro- 
cession one recruit, which, I own, sur- 
prised me not a little, nor could I well 
conceive what was the reason of the 
apparent want of success of the recruit- 
ing party. 

At length, when a sufficient audi- 
tory was collected, the fuzzy-faced ser- 
geant-major commanded a halt oppo- 
site the ** Paddy Carey” porter and 
punch house, where, having been as- 
sisted on the end of a barrel, set up as 
a rostrum, and having collected ; his 
little army around him in a solid square, 
this high functionary addressed the as- 
sembled Clogheenites in a speech so 
original, as a specimen of military 
gammon, that I cannot think of pla- 
cing it elsewhere than in the post of 
honour of my next division. 
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BY B. SIMMONS. 


%, 
De Venue has loos’d from Ascalon—Judea’s holy gale, 
Fresh with the spikenard’s evening scent, is rustling in his sail ; 
A victor he to Normandy ploughs homeward through the brine, 
Herald and harp shall laud him long for deeds in Palestine. 


2. 
How gallantly, as night eomes down, upon the Syrian seas, 
The Bel- Marie all canvass crowds to catch the springing breeze! 
A prosperous course be hers!—the spears above her poop that gleam 
Have flash’d ere now, like stars 1 trow, on Siloa’s solemn stream. 


3. é 
Precious the freight that proud bark bears—the ransom and the spoil 
Reap’d from Mahound’s blaspheming crew on many a field of toil ; 
Large lustrous cups—Kathay’s bright robes—the diamond’s living rays— 
Carpets from Tyre, whose costly fire for kings alone should blaze ; 


4, 
And worth them all, that Fairest One, whose tresses’ sunny twine, 

Far down unroll’d, outshames the gold of tawny India’s mine ; 

When storm'd the Cross round Gaza’s fosse, all bright but faithless, she 
Fled from her Emir-spouse, de Vere’s light paramour to be. 


5. 
And now, when sultry day is done, her Janguid brow to cool, 
Soft couch’d upon the curtain’d deck reclines the Beautiful ; 
Voluptuous in repose, as She who, ’mid the Agean Isles, 
Rose radiant from the frowning deep she dazzled into smiles. 


6. 
Fast by that lady’s pillow sits the passionate De Vere, 
Now dimming with his doating kiss the glory of her hair; 
Or watching till their sleepy lids her eyes’ blue languish veil— 
Or murmuring on her lips of rose fond love’s untiring tale. 


Yet restless all is her repose, no solace ean she find ; 

The press of canvass overhead hoarse-groaning in the wind— 

The cordage-strain—the whistling shrouds—De Vere’s devoted words— 
All things, or soft or sullen, now disturb her spirit’s chords. 


8. 
« In vain thy love would lull my ear, thou flattering knight, for whom 
I faithless fled my lord and Jand !—methinks that, through the gloom, 
Some fearsome Genie’s mighty wings are shadowing my soul, 
Black as the clouds and waters now that round about us roll.” 


9. 
« Ah, cheer thee, sweet—’tis but the rude and restless billows’ heaving, 
That frets thy frame of tenderest mould with weariness and grieving ; 
?T will vanish soon: when mounts the moon at midnight from the sea, 
Sweet Cyprus, with its rosy rocks high shining on our lee, 


10. 
«¢ Shall see us anchor’d—if the truth our Moorish pilot tell, 
Who, since we weigh’d, has steer’d for us so steadily and well. 
E’en now I go to track below our bearings by the chart ;— 
With freight like thee can I be free from wistfulness of heart ?” 
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De Vere is gone. His silent crew, from all the decks above, 
Descend, lest even a murmur mar the slumbers of his Love ; 
Yon aged Moor, who, spectre-like, still at the rudder stands, 
Yon stripling, station’d at the prow, are all the watching hands. 
12. 
Pavilion-screen’d, from her soft couch how oft that lady bright 
Raised like an evening star her head, and look'd upon the night, 
Praying the tardy moon to rise—and through the shadows dim, 
Encountering but that spectral form beside the rudder grim, 


13. 
The moon at last !—blood-red and round, she wheeleth up the wave, 
Soaring and whitening like a soul ascending from the grave ; 
Then riseth too the Beauty-brow’d, and quits with gentlest motion 
Her tent’s festoons,—two rival Moons at once upon the ocean, 


14. 
O Queen of Quiet—thou who winn’st our adoration still, 
As when a wondering world bow’d down on thine Ephesian hill!— 
Stainless thyself, impart thy calm and purifying grace, 
To her, the stain’d one, watching thee with her resplendent face! 


15. 
The breeze has dropp’'d—the soundless sails are flagging one by one ; 
While in his cabin still De Vere the parchment pores upon ; 
Sudden a shriek—a broken groan, his ear have smitten—hark ! 
That laughing yell!—sure fiends from hell are hailing to the Bark ! 


16, 
He gains the deck—the spot where last idolatrous he stood, 
Is cross’d by some dark horrid thing—a narrow creeping flood ; 
Great Heaven forbid !—but where’s the heart from whence it gush’d ?—for - 
now 
The decks contain no form but that stone-stiff beside the prow. 
17. 
Stone-stiff—half life, half death—it stands with hideous terror dumb, 
And bristling hair, and striving still for words that will not come: 
Speak thou—speak thou, who from the prow kept watch along the water, 
And kill thy lord with one dread word of Gaza’s glorious daughter ! 


18, 
He told at last, that as he turn’d, what time the breeze had died, 
To rouse his mates—far at the stern, the lady he espied, 
Sky-musing there: and by the helm, with eyes coal blazing—Him, 
Tue Evit Ong, in semblance of their Moorish pilot grim, 


19. 
Who stole to her, before that boy could cross himself for grace, 
His turban doff’d, then touch’d her arm, and stared her in the face— 
That furnace-stare !—her scorch’d head droop’d—a flash—at once she fell 
Prone at his feet, who instantly sprang with her down to hell ! 


* * * * * * * * 


Where olive-groves their shadows fling from Cyprus’ musky shore, 
The Bel- Marie high stranded lies, to plough the waves no more ; 
And day by day, far, far away, in Rouen’s aisles I ween, 
Down-broken, like that stately bark, a mournful monk is seen. 
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TO AN EMIGRANT LADY, 1828. 
BY THE SAME. 





Why dost thou gaze on me so oft? 
I cannot follow now! 

It would be crime—a double death 

To follow thy forbidden path. 


1. 
Aviev! adieu! In secret now 

My spirit sore must chide 
The grief that fain would sear my 

brow, 

Despite of all my pride. 
But none shall tell, for none shall know 
The wasting agony of woe 

This heart must learn to hide, 
Though still remembering that we met, 
To love—to sever—and forget. 


il. 
Forget thee—ay—let Lethé out 
Upon my senses roll— 
Or be the Hebrew Ruler’s doubt 
Proved groundless to my soul ;* 
To whence it came let it depart, 
And its existence newly start 
Once more from Beings goal ; 
Then in ¢hat second sinful race 
Of this and thee shall live no trace. 


Ill. 
But until soul and sense be sunk 
In mute forgetfulness, 
The madd’ning draught of love I’ve 
drunk 
To passion’s wild excess, 
—More sweet ’mid sorrowing and 
shame 
Than if the world around us came 
To brighten and to bless— 
Shall leave a fever in this brain 
The touch of Time would cool in vain. 


Iv. 

Adicu, adieu !—the scathed bough 
When riven from its tree, 

Parts not more hopelessly than now 
I sever wide from thee— 

Nor differs more May’s morning light 

From Winter's wild December night 
Than our fates disagree ! 

Blighted or blest may be thy lot, 

All one to me,—I share it not. 


v. 
7. nameless,. guileless, guiltless 
ne, : 
" Whose smile to me was woe! 
How my heart heaves to think upon 
Thy fortune here below! 
Shall this our distant northern clime 
Behold the wasting hand of Time, 
_* O’er thy young beauty go, 
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Or shall our green isle’s verdure wave 
O’er—love’s sole rest—thine early 
grave? 
VI. 
No—even the cherish’d recompense 
Of weeping o’er the clay 
That shrouds thy love’s omnipotence, 
Fate to me will not pay— 
Far, far where wide Ohio’s floods 
Sweep through Kentucky’s twilight 
woods, 
Thy life shall wane away— 
Till like some lute’s last parting tone, 
It sinks in sweetness all its own. 
VII. 
And should I learn in after years 
Thy destiny was blest, 
That thou went’st through this vale 
of tears 
Caressing and caress’d ; 
Or, different far, that thy young life, 
With the chill world’s unfeeling strife, 
Was to the last opprest— 
Warm tears shall be my sole reply, 
That gush from heart and not from 


eye. 
vill. 
Yes, tears—soul-starting and heart- 
wrung— 


Should happiness be thine, 
To think thy destiny was flung 
So wide away from mine ; 
And tears, should the rude shock of 
fate 
Leave thy lone heart, all desolate, 
O’er vanish’d days to pine— 
To feel how Hope once lit our eyes 
With dreams she dared not realize. 


Ix. 
Adieu, adieu!—no breeze shall spring 
Hereafter from the sea, 
But I will fancy on its wing 
It wafts a sigh to me , 
From that dear lip, whose last pure 
prayer 
To Heaven shall be, to meet me 
where, 
Through bright Eternity, 
Are link’d those hearts and souls, 
above, 
Who loved on earth while life could 
love ! 





* St John, iii, 4, 
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In his elaborate critique on the Sea- 
sons of Thomson, Dr Johnson satis- 
factorily disposes of the objection to 
the want of arrangement ye: against 
that exquisite work. “ Of many ap- 
pearances subsisting at the same mo- 
ment,” says the doctor, “ no precise 
arrangement was, ‘or could be practi- 
cable ;” and thus it is with the world 
of London, whieh, at one and the 
same moment, presents to the bewil- 
dered eye ten thousand varying shades 
and phases, that flit by turns over 
the passing season of human life. 
The roll of the chariot that rattles 
proudly over the stones, carrying 
high-born beauty to the petite sotrée, 
or the exclusive ball, strikes, at the 
same instant, upon the ear of dying 
poverty, and shakes the fragile walls 
of the wretched habitation, where 
famine, disease, and filth, herd in 
congenial neighbourhood together. 
While, in one place, the glittering 
gin-palace vomits forth its crowd of 
squalid customers, easily to be recog- 
nized by the clayey, corpse-like, un- 
_ earthly expression of their sunken 
countenauces ; at another, pours forth 
from some humble chapel the sweetly 
softened accents of praise and thanks- 
giving, offered up by the children of 
peace, to the glory of His name, who 
mercifully sustains them and their 
little ones in their struggles with the 
armies of sin and death that surround 
them on every side, even while, here 
assembled together, they hymn their 
thankful notes of praise. 
While with stealthy, cat-like pace, 
_and voluptuous excursive eye, the 
hoary libertine, at the corner of the 
streets, and in the broad glare of day, 
unheeding alike and unheeded of his 
fellow men, pursues his prey; you 
may see borne past him on a shutter, 
or rudely wheeled along upon a truck, 
the lifeless body of a child of toil, 
whose weary life knew not one gleam 
of pleasure, save that of being enabled 
by his brawny arm to put bread into 
the mouths of those motherless babes 
that follow with streaming eyes the 
disfigured form of their provider, who 
this moment has stepped from the 
ladder or the scaffold into the grave. 
At yonder church door, the wedding 
and the funeral procession struggle 
for precedence ; side by side are the 


melancholy coaches, crape~covered 
and dusky, of the mourners, and the 
dashing equipages and favour-be- 
dizened footmen of the exulting bride- 
groom; and within, you may discern 
faintly ‘the forms of the bereaved 
mourners, leaning back as if ashamed 
of being seen shedding those affection- 
ate tears that must now be shed, alas! 
in vain. 

The day is fine and sunshiny—it 
is a cheerful summer’s day—we will 
devote it to our gratification—we 
will make of it a day of pleasure. 
Perhaps it is a day of courtly pagean- 
try, of royal progress, or of military 
pomp ; the world of wealth, and rank, 
and fashion, is abroad sporting like 
butterflies in the midsummer ray ; we 
will mingle with the thickly gather- 
ing crowd, and regale our eyes with 
the brave company of the drawing- 
room, the procession, or the review. 

Alas! even here—regarding not 
alone the scene, but the spectators ; 
not alone the actors, but the auditory ; 
not alone the play, but the moral to 
be drawn from it—how many themes 
of saddened reflection fill the eye of 
the mind to very overflowing! The 
transitory tendencies of all things hu- , 
man, are more strikingly exemplified 
in the world of fashion than else- 
where; and as we regard the leaders 
of ton, the ladies patronesses of Al- 
mack’s, the exclusives of exclusives, 
we cannot help thinking, with a men- . 
tal smile, how many dynasties of these 
monarchs of fashion and taste we 
have seen auctioned off, and lumbered 
up in a corner, with as little ceremony 
as one of their own antiquated japan 
screens, or ormolu cabinets. 

Well! we are tired of the endless 
succession of carriages—the blaze 
even of beauty palls upon our satiated 
eye, and scarlet coats, stars, plumes, 
with the respective deputy-lieuten- 
ants; captains on half-pay unattached, 
and officers of yeomanry cavalry, to 
whom they lend the glittering distinc- 
tion of a day, are drugs in the mar- 
ket. Let us pass through St James’s 
palace, and take a turn round the 
Park, 

Here is one of the lobes of those 
mighty organs of respiration, so plea- 
santly anatomized some time ago by 


venerable Maga, under the apt and 
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appropriate title of the “ Lungs of 

." Nature once again resumes 
her sway; the Fauns and Hama- 
dryads peep coyly .at the great world 
of London. Here the birds sing, 
sheep browse, children play, and all 
is cheerfulness and innocent mirth. 

But another moment,we have ecross- 
ed the park—and what an atmo- 
sphere of vice and misery surrounds 
us! Here, a wretehed woman, whose 
stock in trade and means of living 
consist of a little sieve of oranges or 
pippins, is dragged off to the station- 

ouse for having ventured to offer her 
wares for sale at the corner of the 
street. There, a party of drunken 
guardsmen and their unfortunate fe- 
male companions are ‘ running a- 
muck,” as the phrase is, through the 
mazes of Orchard Street or Duck 
Lane. Insidethe railings of the church- 
yard, you see the summary interment 
ef the workhouse dead—four or six 
coffins placed side by side, and the fu- 
neral service read over the “ lot” 
with the rapidity of lightning, to save 
time and appearances. Outside, a 
hungry dog has seized a scrap of meat 
from a butcher's stall, and the whole 
of the neighbourhood joins in rapid 
pursuit of the unlucky animal ; while 
the aspect of the population, their 
shops, their habitations, their neglect- 
ed children, with eyes bleared and 
elf-shot locks, would defy pen or pen- 
cil to depict their filthiness and squa- 
lor, unless a second Hogarth were to 
give to the world a modern portrait- 
ure of this Gin Lane end of the me- 
tropolis. 

And yet here, even here, the clan< 
gour of drums and trumpets, and the 
roar of artillery, announcing the de- 
parture of royalty from the courtly 
seene over the way at St James’s, 
strike distinctly upon the ear ; recall- 
ing the gilded and jewelled gorgeous- 
ness of the world we have quitted, for 
a world whose inhabitants it is diffi- 
cult to believe are moulded of the 
same materials as that courtly clay. 

- While these doings occupy the 
west end, the east is not idle; there 
is a launch toward; and great are the 
feastings, the fiddlings, and the dan- 
cings among shipmasters, merchant- 
owners, and civic dignitaries. In his 
miserable garret, at the same moment, 
the famished weaver of Spitalfields 
plies his exhausted and profitless 
trade. The madman raves, and the 
idiot mopes in Bedlam and St Luke’s. 
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The thousand beds of the great hospi- 
tals, that lie hid in the dusky courts 
and retired passages of London, have 
their thousand miserable occupants. 
The“ rookeries,”’ as the squalid abodes 
of the very lowest classes of society 
are termed, swarm at this moment 
with their hordes of wretches, en- 
camped, like gipsies and outcasts as’ 
they are, upon the skirts of civilized 
society. The prisons of poverty,. 
where great and fortunate rogues im- 
raure the luckless children of misfor- 
tune, and the more hospitable bas- 
tiles of crime rear their massive heads 
in congenial proximity ; full to over- 
flowing with hopes and fears, and sor- 
rows and regrets, and all the mental 
tortures that await on involuntary 
confinement. While we wander from 
street to street, and from neighbour. 
hood to neighbourhood, human erea- 
tures like ourselves are drawing their 
last breath, and others are born into this 
turbulent world, to “strutand fret their 
hour upon the stage; and then be seen 
no more.” The poor creep forth to 
satisfy, if possible, the cravings of 
their hunger, the rich to satisfy the. 
no less urgent cravings of their pride. 
The beggar in rags takes God his wit- 
ness to a hundred lies for a halfpenny ; " 
and the beggar in broad cloth pawns 
his vote, his country, and his soul to 
whipper-in Stanley, or some other 
under-pawnbroker of the Treasury. 
A thousand messengers distribute fate 
and fortune, joy and sorrow, hope and 
fear, with their missives of many-co- 
loured import, at every door ;. indo- 
lence and labour, poverty and wealth, 
ambitions of good and ill, pursuits of 
high and low degree, jostle in the busy 
streets, while summer smiles, and the 
unchanging sun shines equally on all! 
. We think it unnecessary, therefore, 
to apologize to our readers at greater 
length for the excursive irregularity 
with which ideas rising naturally in 
the mind of the contemplative student 
of human nature are jotted down be- 
fore them. The vast field of enquiry 
open to us, disdains regular and ma- 
thematical division. A  subjeet so 
various, diffuse, and universally inter- 
esting, admits not of a natural order. 
The forms of many-coloured life are 
best presented in the order in which 
they offer themselves to our regards 
of the moment. Studies from nature, 
although wanting the nice finish of 
the master hand, are ever sure to 
please; and whatever might be gain- 
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ed by an attémpt to group harmo- 
niously objects various, changeful, 
and incompatible, would be lost in the 
absence of that freshness and novelty, 
which impressions seized and embo- 
died at the time, and on the spot, are 
likely to possess. 

We took occasion, in our proem, 
or introduction, to allude to one or 
two of the more “common and vul- 
gar errors,” as Dr Thomas Browne 
would have termed them, prevalent 
among provincials respecting the 
great world of London; but there are 
others still untouched, not less worthy 
our observation : and first, of the no- 
tion that the metropulis is a gregari- 
ous, social, or amalgamative region, 
where men are easily fusible and com- 
patible one with another. You will find 
an adventurous greenhorn, ambitious 
of the social delights of town, go 
among his country acquaintances for 
weeks and weeks together, to solicit 
and obtain sundry letters of introduc- 
tion, as follows :— 


s¢ Dear Sir, ; 

* This will be presented to you 
by my friend Johnny Newcome Green- 
horn, Esq., a young gentleman of 
great promise in these parts. He is 
anxious to become acquainted with 
people of rank and fortune in London, 
being naturally ambitious of shining 
in good society, which is very laud- 
able. If you will spend a few days 
in showing him whatever is worthy 
of seeing in London—such as the 
washing of the lions at the Tower, 
the Queen, the Polytechnic, Prince 
Albert, the Zoological Gardens, Jack 
Sheppard, Lord John Russell, and 
the puppet-show, and afford him any 
other trifling service in your power— 
you will greatly oblige, 

Dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
Hezexiag CLopuorrer. 

«¢ P,S.—Mr Greenhorn is musical, 
and uncommon fine in ‘ Jolly Nose,’ 
which he hears is in vogue at the 
Opera. I hope you will be able to 
get tickets. 

«* Mem.— Mrs C. sends you, per first 
fast waggon, half a brace of snipe, and 
begs to say, that a cod-fish and barrel 
of oysters, or a turbot with a bunch of 
lobsters (spawning,) would be accept- 

e.” 


_ With a bundle of these modest pro- 
ductions, our friend Greenhorn pre- 
sents himself in town, and forthwith 
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proceeds to the house’ of one of the 
most promising of his intended victims, 
to deliver his credentials. He finds 
the victim up to his ears in business, 
and at his wit's end, probably, to make 
the two ends meet. 

To his enquiry of Johnny Newcome, 
** What can I do for you, sir?” John- 
ny, who has not forgotten his skyblue 
coat with brass buttons, and a pair of 
killing tights, would fain reply, “ A 
good dinner, lots of wine, and quad~ 
rilles in the course of the evening ;"’ 
but not having as yet reached the full 
pitch of London assurance,” he 
walks off, very much put out, cursing 
the inhospitality of the Londoners, 
and spends the evening very much to 
his satisfaction, in listening to “Jolly 
Nose” at the Adelphi shades, or the 
cider-cellar. Nothing is so common 
among our country cousins as the 
supposition that we, in town, have 
nothing else to do but to be their cha- 
perons to places of public amusement, 
and the entertainers of their leisure 
hours—that is to say, all their time ; 
although, in truth, we have not, long 
as we have been in London, time to 
afford to the few and far between 
glimpses of fireside domesticity that 
we are rarely enabled to spend in 
quiet and seclusion. It is not that. 
we grudge our glass of old Madeira, 
or bit of fresh fish; but the fact and 
truth is, our soul is, of hard necessity, 
so absorbed, and our moments so- 
fully occupied by the requirements of 
our business, that letters of introduc- 
tion are with us a tax upon our time, 
amounting to a prohibition of social 
intercourse. In the country, on the 
contrary, a stranger with a letter of 
introduction is a god-send ; he varies, 
for the time, the tedious monotony of 
rural life ; he earns his salt by giving 
our salt a savour ; we can interchange 
with him our long repressed thoughts, 
sentiments, and sympathies; we can 
talk with him of town, and even that 
is a luxury. 

But with every class in-London, in- 
sociality, not the indisposition to so- 
ciety, but the prohibition of it, is 
produced and perpetuated by employ- 
ment, distance, and the necessity of 
attending to the more serious and 
absorbing toils of life. In the country, 
the exercise of hospitality is a duty ; 
in town it is generally a fault. 

How frequently do we not hear of 
great lawyers, men much before the 
public, and greatly envied for their 











good fortune, being almost strangers, 
through press of business, to their 
own wives, and unable to solace them- 
selves, one hour out of the twenty. 
four, with the prattle of their little 
ones! Distance operates in the same 
way in producing this isolation and 
apparent inhospitality, whereof stran- 
gers so bitterly complain ; and among 
the poorer orders, the iron grasp of 
poverty effectually stifles any other 
claims than those of the imminent wants 
and requirements of the day. Some of 
our readers may possibly remember 
a report in one of the newspapers of a 
horrible case, detailing the circum. 
stances under which a hapless female 
actually perished of starvation, not a 
morsel of sustenance being afforded 
her by any of the persons who occu- 
pied the same room, and almost the 
same bed, one of them being the 
wretched man with whom this unhappy 
creature shared the pains, and finally 
paid the penalties, of vice. On being 
interrogated by the police magistrate 
why he, above all others, had refused 
to stretch forth a saving hand to the 
companion of his misery, this libel on 
humanity declared, that he only lived 
with the woman, that she was not his 
wife, and that he considered she had 
no /egal claim upon him. It may be 
observed, however, in some degree to 
account for this worse than savage 
indifference to the fate of a fellow 
being, that the hearts of the miserable 
features who were thus associated, 
were rendered hard as the nether mill- 
stone by their individual struggles to 
avert the same fate; and all their fa- 
culties and energies must be concen- 
trated in self, to enable them to pick 
up what they expressively and truly 
denominate—a “ ragged living.” 
Those shocking instances of indif- 
ference to the fate of wretches like 
themselves are of every-day occur- 
rence in this vast world of London; 
but they are to be accounted for when 


we are made aware of the fact, that in- 


most, if not all of these instances, 
there exists but a shade of difference 
between the person dying of hunger, 
and the person at the same moment 
suffering starvation. The conscious 
bitterness of poverty is of tenfold bit- 
terness in a place like London, where 
men do not only starve, but starve iu 
the midst of plenty: there is but an 
eighth of an inch between the perishing 
wretch and abundance. Who has not 
observed the greedy eyes with which 
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a poor, half-naked creature, pinched 
about the stomach like an ill-fed grey- 
hound, devours the heaps of gold and 
silver coin, and the thousand pound- 
notes ostentatiously paraded in the 
wire-latticed windows of the silver- 
smiths, as if in mere mockery of his 
misery ? Who has not seen the fingers 
work convulsively in the pocket of the 
tattered jean trowsers, as if clutching 
in imagination the golden store, one 
piece whereof would be to him a little 
fortune ? Who, that walks up Holborn 
Hill, has not observed crowds of fa- 
mine-stricken creatures gathered be- 
fore the window of a celebrated soup 
shop opposite St Andrew’s Church, 
peering with ravenous eyes at the 
shins of horse-beef, dabs of dough 
called pudding, steaming soup, and 
other equivocal viands dispensed with- 
in, or passingslowly toand frobeforethe * 
door, inhaling with dilated nostrils the 
grateful vapour of the food they want, 
but must not, dare nottouch? Thisis 
no romance—no mystery. You have 
only to pass that way when you have 
looked over this article, and you will 
yourself bear witness to the truth of 
our description ; and recollect, if you 
do go there to satisfy your curiosity, 
do not have the curse upon your soul 
of satisfying your curiosity with the 
sight of unsatisfied hunger. For a 
groat a-piece you may make a dozen 
human creatures forget the pangs of 
famine, and you lay out, oftener than 
you will confess, fifty times the sum 
on your follies or your vices. Don't 
button your pocket and walk off, be- 
cause you see among the crowd a face 
you don’t like. Don’t fancy that the 
poor creatures are all impostors, nor 
regard them with the eye of a ruffian 
overseer: they are hungry, and hun- 
ger will break through stone walls. 
Let us bless God, while we relieve the 
hunger of another, that we know not 
the devilish temptations into which it 
leads too many of our fellow creatures. 

We shall not now pursue further 
this painful portion of our subject, but 
merely observe that the isolation of in: 
dividual man in London is the neces- 
sary result of the several causes above 
enumerated ; viz. the impediments of 
time, distance, business, and pleasure, 
among the rich, and of hard necessity 
among the poor. Among the latter 
class, indeed, the laxity of the domes- 
tic ties and affections is strangely 
shocking to an unaccustomed ear ; the 
indifferent carelessness with which you 
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will hear the probable fate of little sister 
Anne, who ran away because father 
beat her, and of little brother Dick, 
who went out selling matches and 
never came back, commented upon by 
their own relatives and friends, is me- 
lancholy ; nor shall we soon forget the 
astonishment with which we heard an 
old char-woman, who does the heavy 
business for our landlady, exclaim, in 
a fit of unusual communicativeness— 
*¢ Veli, I vonders if my old man, as 
lives at Paddin’ton, ’s livin’ or dead!” 
On enquiry, we discovered that, not 
being able to make out the cause to- 
gether, this affectionate couple had 
“ divided the town,” as the old lady 
called it, he going to Paddington to 
sell matches, and buy bonesand bottles, 


she remaininginthecity “a-charring ;” , 


and that they had held no communi- 
cation whatever for six or seven years, 
nor were likely to have any for as 
many more. Nothing is more com- 
mon in the world of London than for 
one or two members of a family to be 
in affluent circumstances and good 
‘society, while others struggle hard 
against misfortune, and one or two, 
more unlucky than the rest, pine away 
their lives in abject poverty. Even 
the workhouses have their aristocracy ; 
and poor old creatures, clad in the so- 
ber uniform of pauperism, whose con- 
nexions are wealthy, and, as. it is call- 
ed, respectable, and in some cases not 
unknown in the upper world of fa- 
shion, are not unfrequently presented 
to the eye of the curious visiter. 

The isolation of the individuals com- 
posing a family of this kind, must, we 
need hardly be at the trouble to affirm, 
be complete ; in fact, they are greater 
strangers to one another than persons 
who have never met, inasmuch as 
pride, both on the side of the fortunate 
and the unlucky member, prevents any 
fraternal approximation. 

In business matters, this isolation of 
individual man is still more remarkable, 
because coming more prominently be- 
fore the public. 

** No connexion with any other per- 
son of the same name,” is advertised by 
Johnson or Smith; by which announce- 
ment, he cuts off their sympathies with 
all other Johnsons and Smiths exist- 
ing: * No connexion with the shop 
over the way,” or “with the shop 
next door,” isa neighbourly intimation 
of the very friendly terms upon which 
these rival shopkeepers are with one 
_ another: while some who are deter- 
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Diag; 
mined to show how far this. human: 
isolation can go, advertise “ no con- 
nexion with any other house or person 
whatsoever |” | 

We happened to know two shop- 
keepers, the one a Jew, the other a 
Christian, neighbours, in the same line 
ef business, who played into one an- 
other’s hands, kept up prices, gave bad 
weight, and worse measure, plundered 
the poor, humbugged the rich, became, 
as usual, men of substance and res 
tability, and were such sworn brothers 
that all the neighbourhood declared 
the Jew quite as much of a Nazarene 
as the Christian. 

One fine morning, the house of the 
Christian was burned down, and the 
owner with his family retired to a va- 
cant shop close by to carry on his 
business as before, receiving from the 
Hebrew the most solemn assurances 
that he would direct every customer at 
once to his Christian rival's new habi- 
tation. 

Feeling rather distrustful, however, 
of his friend Moses, the burnt-out 
tradesman got a friend to call on the 
Jew, as if to enquire his new residence : 
Moses, with unblushing effrontery, told 
the apparent stranger, *‘ Dat, by Gosh, 
he vashn’t shure fwhere dat dam rascal 
vash gone, but, by Gosh, he ‘oped as 
how he vash burned in de flames, for 
he vash a dam great rogue, what would 
cheat a preesht; but,” continued the 
Israelite, “if you wants any leetel 
ting in his line, I can dare shay dat I 
will give you dam deal betterer shatish- 
facshun dan dat dam tief—fwhat d’ye 
buy ?” 

The social isolation of individual 
drops in this great ocean of human 
life, is no less remarkable than the do- 
mestic or the commercial. 

It cannot be less than twenty years 
since we gave up thinking it necessary 
to give our name, when taking a lod- 
ging or making our little purchases. 

We are known to the landlady 
merely as the ‘‘ second floor :’’ as, for 
example, the second floor came home 
late last night; the second floor is laid 
up with the * fluenzey,” (influenza;) 
the second floor wants somebody to 
darn his stockings, and sew on his loose 
buttons; or the second floor gave our 
Johnny a penny to buy gingerbread. 

Our weekly account is duly trans- 
mitted to us as follows :— 

Second Floor, Dr. . 
To Maztua Tupper, 

To one week’s lodging— 












1841.) 

To one week's coals— 

To ditto extra coals— 

To ditto other extras— 

- With the aforesaid Martha Tupper 
have we been domiciled now better 
than six years, nor have we been ever 
able to ascertain whether the said Mar- 
tha is a spinster or matron, nor has 
that very decorous and proper person 
ever manifested the slightest curiosity 
to know whether her second floor re- 
joices in a state of single or of double 
blessedness. 

Martha knows by experience that 
our rent and extras are an punctually 
to the day, and with this, she is con- 
tent to assure her neighbours that her 
second floor is quite respectable ! 

Of course, many are the changes 
that, since we became second floor, 
have taken place in other parts of the 
premises ; two or three attics ran away 
without recollecting that they owed 
sundry arrears of rent; the back kit- 
chen. decamped once or twice in the 
same mysterious manner; the third 
floor was obliged to quit, in conse- 
quence of reports very injurious to a 
tenement of his elevated station in 
society, and several front parlours 
have left the key under the door. 

On Christmas day last we had dined 
very socially (by ourselves) on the leg 
of a goose from a neighbouring cook- 
shop, and had sent out little Johnny 
for two-pennyworth of plum-duff (to 
represent the indispensable Christmas- 
pudding), when, hearing what we took 
to be sounds of mirth and laughter 
below, we naturally conceived that the 
first floor was making merry, at that 
festive season, with his family, and in 
the gaiety of our hearts, taking up our 
violin, we scraped away our merriest 
ditties. 

On making enquiry the other day of 
our landlady, we found, to our asto. 
nishment and regret, that the first floor 
died on Christmas day of an apoplexy, 
and that the agonized screams of the 
bereaved widow and fatherless children 
were the sounds we mistook for indi- 
cations of festive hilarity, while, with 
our violin, we contributed, as we 
thought, our mite to the harmony of 
the evening. 

A solitude of society is the charac- 
ter of London loneliness. 

It is a solitude without desolation ; 
an isolated aggregation: a solitude 
wherein we are perpetually cheating 
ourselves with the belief that we are 
sociable. — 


truth ; the attraction of London life is 
ati attraction of repulsion: the powet 
of plunging and being lost in an oceati 
of human beings is ever at hand; and 
the possession of that power generates 
an indifference to the use of it; this 
indifference becomes at length a habit, 
so much so, that it is not uncommon 
to hear men who belong to every club 
at the west end, wander, with doleful 
faces, complaining of their loneliness 
to every one they know. 

The only society, properly so call 
of London life, is that existing rou 
the domestic hearth: here alone does 
that sweet interchange of courtesy 
sublimed by affection, that friendship 
which is akin to love, delight to dwell; 
and here alone may the old bachelor, 
maiden aunt, or guondam brother. 
officer, feel that they are: truly in so- 
ciety, and forget, for that evening, 
their desolate condition in that which 
is to them, not a world but a wilder- 
ness. 

There is no society whatever in the 
gatherings of London life: at the states 
dinners, with hot wine, cold soup, stu- 
pid speeches, and Non nobis Domine: 
at the pit of the opera, where crush- 
ing, pushing, “ bonneting,”’ hustling of 
helpless women, and many other indi- 
cations of civilized barbarity prevail: — 
at the ten-and-sixpenny dress-balls, 
where the odds are three to one in fa- 
vour of your partner turning out a 
milliner, or worse: at the dozy meets 
ings of prosy philosophers, where eve 
man who sees a hole in a nine-inc 
ladder, chronicles the fact in a volume 
of transactions, and calls it Ais disco« 
very: at the Exchange, where little 
fish are swallowed up wholesale by 
leviathan capitalists: or at the ‘senate, 
where every man revolves in his own 
little atmosphere of passions,prejudices, 
personal and public jobs, and whose 
only idea of extended action is that of 
‘going the whole hog” with his fac- 
tion. 

No question is more commonly put 
by provincial people, than—* Do you 
know a great many persons in Lon-- 
don ?” 

It. is imagined that, from the vast« 
ness of the place, the circle of a8 
acquaintance must be proportiona 
extended ; but the fact is exactly other- 
wise. Putting out of view the exclu- 
sive class with whom visiting is an oc- 

ion, and who make it a rule to 
krtow every body of their own set, it is . 








surprizing how few persons we are in- 
timate with in London, The vast 
choice of society lying open to us 
would seem to have the effect of cir~ 
cumscribing our friendships within the 
narrowest limits, as those are with 
difficulty pleased who are perplexed 
with infinite variety. 

In London, the number of acquain- 
tances varies, but that of intimates is 
never very great; the labourer and 
artizan have each their comrade ; the 
clerk and shopman rejoices in his one 
particular friend, with whom he goes 
to the White Conduit House, or the 
Eagle Tavern, of an odd evening; the 
tradesman will tell you he knows no- 
body about him but Pinchbeck, the 
watchmaker, over the way ; the lite~ 
rary man generally may be seen arm- 
in-arm with one or two trusty literarii 
sodales, and, save his bookseller, knows 
nobody else ; the servant-girl has her 
sweetheart, the nursery governess her 
beau, the spruce milliner her “ nice 
young man,”’ and soof the rest, neither 
time nor means permitting them to 
extend their circle further, except they 
belong to that favoured class with 
whom business is pleasure, and plea- 
sure business. 

Still, although the unsociality- and 
anti-gregarious propensities of London 
life are notorious, and cannot be de- 
nied, yet it is strange the absence of 
the sensation of that desolate solitude 
that is understood to affect dwellers in 
country places. We have been for 
weeks together without interchanging 
a syllable with any one save our land- 
lady, little Johnny, or the cat, and then 
only on matters of business; but though 

_ silent as a monk of La Trappe, we 
never found ourselves solitary. 

There is in London, society without 
intercourse, contact without commun- 
ion, which, if it hath its pains, is also 
-not without its pleasures; the living, 
moving panorama of the streets is so- 
ciety ; the book-stalls and the print- 
shops are our intimate friends ; we are 
on very good terms with Grove’s fish 
and venison shop, in Charing~Cross, 
and often stand for half an hour before 
the window, eating a luxurious ima- 
ginary dinner; we then adjourn to 
Griquon’s, Morel’s, or one of the gous 
mand shops, aud imagine a second 
course ; then, we take a few turns in 
the Burlington Arcade, which affords 
us at least as much entertainment as 
an evening party ; after listening to the 
opera airs of the last season but six, 
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on a Savoyard’s hurdy-gurdy, which 
must serve us for a concert, we discuss 
a cup of coffee, read with great com- 
placency our own article in Maga, de- 
elare that it is an excellent Number, 
inhale a cigar, and pop our head under 
the bed-clothes. Truly we pity the 
man who can walk from Mile-end to 
Piccadilly, and say it is all barren! 
How different is the solitude of the 
country! Master William Howitt, one 
of the people called Quakers, who 
hath indited a book, intituled the 
Rural Life of England, wherein he 
giveth us a particular account of the 
various horrors incident to that lamehe 
table condition of rusticity, hath not 
failed to set forth in glowing colours 
the sensation of desolation experienced 
by the eccentric dwellers in such out- 
landish districts as, aggregated together, 
make up what is called—the country. ~ 
‘* The citizen,” saith our sober friend 
William, *‘ who lives in a compact 
house, in the centre of a great city, 
whose doors and windows are secured 
at night by bars, bolts, shutters, locks, 
and hinges, of the most approved and 
patenteed construction; who, if he 
looks out of doors, looks upon splendid 
rows of lamps, upon human habitations 
all about him; whose house can only 
be assailed behind by climbing over 
the tops of other houses, or before, by 
eluding troops of _passengers and 
watchmen, whom the smallest alarm 
would hurry to the spot; I say, ifsuch 
aman could be suddenly set down in 
one of our many thousand country- 
houses, what a feeling of unprotected 
solitude would fall upon him! To sit 
by the fire of many a farm-house, or 
cottage, and hear the unopposed wind 
come sighing and howling about it ; to 
hear the trees swaying and rustling in 
the gale, infusing a most forlorn sense 
of the absence of all neighbouring 
abodes ; to look on the simple casea« 
ments, and the old-fashioned locks and 
bolts, and to think what would their 
resistance be to the determined attack 
of bold thieves; I imagine it would 
give many such worthy citizens a new 
and not very enviable feeling. But if 
he were to step out before the door of 
such a house, at nine or ten o'clock of 
a winter or autumnal night, what a 
state of naked jeopardy it would seem 
to stand in! Perhaps all solitary 
darkness ; nothing to be heard but the 
sound of neighbouring woods, or the 
roar of distant waters, or the baying of 
the ban-dogs at the scattered and far- 














off farm-houses; the wind coming puff- 
ing upon him with a wild freshness, as 
from the face of vast and solitary 
moors; or perhaps some gleam of 
moonlight, or the wild lurid light which 
hovers in the horizon of a winter-night 
sky, revealing to him desolate wastes, 
or gloomy. surrounding woods. In 
truth, there is many a sweet spot that, 
in summer weather, and by fair day- 
light, do seem very paradises, of which 
we exclaim, in passing—‘ Ay, there I 
could live and die, and never desire to 
leave it.’ There are thousands of such 
sweet places, which, when night drops 
down, assume strange horrors, and 
make us wish for towers and towns, 
watchmen, walkers of streets, and gas 
light. One seems to have no security 
in any thing. A single house, five or 
six miles from a neighbour— Mercy ! 
Why, it is the very place for a murder! 
What would it avail there to cry help! 
murder! Murder might be perpetrated 
there a dozen times before help could 
come !”’ 

I’ fackins, friend William, we are 
not to be caught crossing Hyde Park 
after dark, with the foregoing terrors 
of thine fresh in our memories, nor 
will we meditate an excursion into 
Camden town or Kensington until the 
approximation of the longest day ! 

But, our rural-life readers will say, 
we envy you not, while we have our 

rimitive manners, our cheerful light- 
ce it and our _heart-in-hand 
hospitality to boast of! Say you so? 
good my swain of Arcadia—if friend 
Howitt be not to blame, you are not a 
whit behind us ** men about town” in 
isolation, with that additional disad- 
vantage, that in the country you labour 
under the disease without having at 
hand the remedy. Hear Howitt :— 

‘‘ In large towns every man finds a 
sufficient circle after his own taste; 
there the petty influences of locality are 
broken up by the multitude of objects 
and the ample choice in association. 
But in small towns, and in country 
neighbourhoods, where wealthy or edu- 
cated families are thinly scattered, no- 
thing can be more lamentable; and, 
were it not lamentable, nothing can be 
more ludicrous, than the state of rivalry, 
heart-burning jealousy, personal mor- 
tification or personal pride, from mere 
accidents of condition or favour. The 
titled have a fixed rank, and are come 
paratively at their ease; but in the 
great mass of those who have wealth, 
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more or less, without title, what mighty 
and eating sore is the struggle for dis- 
tinction’! In the little town, or thinly 
scattered neighbourhood, every one is 
measuring out his imaginary dignity, 
to see if it does not exceed, at least by 
some inches, that of one or other of his 
neighbours. * The lower you descend 
in the scale, the more exacting becomes 
the spirit of exclusiveness. The pro- 
fessions look down upon the trades ; 
the trades upon one another. Every 
where the same uneasy spirit shows 
itself. Nothing ¢an be more ludicrous 
or amusing to the philosophic spectas 
tor, than to observe how leadership is 
assumed in every country neighbour- 
hood by certain wealthy families ; how 
carefully that leadership is avoided and 
opposed by other families. How the 
majority of families aspire to move in 
one or the other circle; what wretched 
and anomalous animals those feel them- 
selves that are not recognized by either. 
How the man who drives his close 
carriage looks down upon him who 
only drives his barouche or phaeton ; 
how both contemn the poor occupier 
of a gig. I have heard of a gentleman 
of large fortune who, for some years 
after his residence in a particular neigh- 
bourhood, did not set up his close car- 
riage ; but afterwards, feeling it more 
agreeable to do so, was astonished to 
find himself called upon by a host of 
carriage-keeping people, who, did not 
seem previously aware of his existence; 
and rightly deeming the calls to be 
made upon his carriage, rather than 
himself, sent round his empty carriage 
It was a 
biting satire on a melancholy condition 
of society, the full force of which can 
only be perceived by such as have 
heard the continual exultation of those 
who have dined with such a great pér< 
son on such a day, and the equally eager 
complaints of others of the pride and ex- 
clusiveness they meet with ; who have 
listened to the long catalogue of slights, 
dead cuts, and offences, and witnessed 
the perpetual heart-burnings incident 
to such a state of things. These are 
the follies that press the charm of ‘ex- 
istence out of the hearts of thousands, 
and make the country often a purga- 
tory where it might be a paradise.” 

If this be a picture of the rural life 
of England— ‘3 


“ Oh! give us the sweet shady side of 
Pall- Mall.” 


4 












Burt other topics of a deeper nature 
soon engrossed the whole attention of 
the Governor-General. We advert 
with pain to the Rohilla war, in after 
times a formidable head in his im- 

hment. About half a century 
fore, the Rohillas, an A ffghan tribe, 
had made an incursion, in their usual 
predatory style, into the country bor- 
dering on the kingdom of Oude; and 
‘finally conquering the province, set- 
tled init, and gaveittheirname. The 
Indian territory has been always a field 
of battle; and the Rohillas had no 
other occupation than war. The 
fought the Mogul, and they fought his 
nabobs; and generally gained terri- 
tory, and always gained plunder. But 
at length, whether through fear of the 


host of enemies which they had pro- _ 


voked, or from the desire of profiting 
by their connexion with Oude, they 
proposed an alliance with its vizier. 
Their proposal was for an offensive 
alliance. The vizier hesitated. But 
when the Mahrattas began to move 
towards him, his reluctance gave way. 
Thetreaty was concluded, on theterms, 


that the vizier should assist them in’ 


case of a Mahratta invasion; while 
they stipulated to assist him in rescu- 
ing the Dooab from the invaders, and 
to pay forty lacs of rupees towards the 
expenses of the war. Indian treaties 
in those days were generally little 
more than the formalities of knavery 
on both sides—agreements to cheat 
each other wherever it could be done. 
The Rohillas soon complained that the 
vizier had not fulfilled a single article 
of the treaty. On the other hand, they 
refused to pay a rupee of the forty 
laces ; and prepared to seize the Dooab 
on their own account. The vizier 
now looked to a bolder plan of opera- 
tions, and formed the design of falling 
on the Rohillas themselves, and driv- 
ing them out of their territory.; an 
effect which must have been the work 
of a bloody war, if they were not 
wholly exterminated before he could 
eall Rohileund his own; and for 
aid in this treacherous and atrocious 
project he applied to Hastings. 

Mr Gleig does not wholly defend 
this proceeding. But we regret to 
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find, that * he cannot discover upon 
what grounds of either moral or poli- 
tical justice the proposition deserves 
to be stigmatized as infamous.” We 
shall tell him—all conduct is infamous 
which implies a breach of faith, and 
especially infamous in matters where 
that faith is pledged with the solem- 
nity of treaties; where the interests 
of nations are defrauded, and where 
the breach of faith necessarily involves 
a vast expenditure of human blood. 
Conduct is infamous in which the folly 
or even the crime of one party is 
made the pretext for the crime of 
another. Conduct is always infamous 
which requires treachery for its con- 
coction, and violence for its success. 
The vizier was the sworn ally of the 
Rohillas; and nothing but their turn- 
ing their arms on him could have jus- 
tified his attacking them. The case, 
however, is thus put by Mr Gleig. 
“ The Rohillas had exhibited the re- 
verse of good faith towards the vizier. 
They were a constant thorn in his 
side, and tottering to their fall; the 
question for him to decide was, whe- 
ther he would submit to the oecupa- 
tion of their country by the Mahrattas, 
or himself take possession, and con- 
vert what had hitherto been a source 
of weakness into a source of strength 
to himself and the English.” 

Nothing is easier than to reason in 
this manner, yet nothing more haz- 
ardous. It takes for granted all pos- 
sible contingencies, substitutes its own 
wishes for necessities, and proceeds 
to the indulgence of its own avarice 
or ambition, as an agent of the gene- 
ral good of nations. The question is 
still to be asked, whether the Rohillas 
had broken their alliance: whether 
they had turned their arms against 
the vizier’s territory: or whether they 
had any actual criminality in his eyes, 
beyond their being in possession of a 
territory which he thought that he 
might turn to the advantage of his 
own. 

But we are not concerned in either 
the honesty or the villany of Indians; 
the share of the Governor-General in 
this transaction is more important to 
Englishmen. The vizier applied to 
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Hastings for the assistance of British 
troops in this iniquitous war. On this 
subject we regret to find such senti- 
ments as the following delivered as 
prefatory ; though we admit that they 
are perfectly suited to the cause 
which they purport to defend. Thus 
speaks the biographer :— 

“ The game of politics between 
nation and nation is, I am afraid, but 
a gambling transaction at the best. 
Diplomatists may hide the real nature 
of their designs under whatever form 
of words they may choose to select ; 
but they are poor masters of their 
craft if they fail to keep the obvious 
truth in view, that their first duty in 
all transactions with foreign states is— 
to secure some solid advantages to 
their own.” 

This maxim we altogether deny. 
The first duty of the diplomatist is to 
be honest, to do justice to others, and 
to be fully aware that no dishonest 
advantage can ever be ultimately be- 
neficial to himself or his country. We 
admit that talents, skill, and know- 
ledge should find their full seope ; but 
the homely proverb, that “ honesty is 
the best policy,” is nowhere more 
true than in diplomacy. 

Hastings, after some consultation 
with his own conscience—a consulta- 
tion which ought to have taught him 
better things—unhappily joined the 
vizier; but not for the “ partition” 
of the territory of the unlucky Rohil- 
las. No: that would have been in- 
admissible ; but for a sum of money 
to be paid “ for the assistance.” Thus 
the ulcer was skinned over. It is true 
that no part of this money was for 
himself, and that the emoluments of 
the Company were his sole object ; 
but it is. equally true that the whole 
transaction was corrupt and criminal 
in principle—a melancholy proof of 
the danger of mistaking dexterity for 
fair dealing ; and a direct involvement 
of the Company in the infamy of their 
most infamous ally. 

As this transaction required what 
is called peculiar delicacy, Hastings 
went to Benares, Nothing can be 
more evident than that the whole in- 
trigue sat uneasily on him; that his 
eagerness to attract the applause of 
the Company could not Naaotber 
blind him to the opinion which must 
be formed by the world in general ; 
and that, if he could haveaccomplished 
the same end (the addition to the local 
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pees: by any other means,’ it 
would Hints a weight off. his 
mind. He thus tells his own story in 
a letter to Sir George Colebrooke, who 
though not at that moment one of the 
directors, was evidently regarded by 
him as of great influence in Indian 
affairs. 


** I have already advised you, in 
my letter of the 2d of April, of the 
state of our affairs at that period. I 
abe now confine myself to a single 

ject, “Re 

“ The loose manner in which our 
concerns with the vizier were con 
ducted, and the great expense which 
attended every movement of our army 
for his service, first suggested the 
expediency of an interview for the 
purpose of adjusting those and other 
points. A new subject presented it- 
self. The Rohilla chiefs, when at- 
tacked by the Mahrattas, made an 


offer of. forty lacs of rupees to the 


vizier (of which he promised to give 
half to the Company) for his assis: 
tance, and engaged themselves to pay 
it by a solemn treaty. We have de-+ 
livered them from the Mahrattas, and 


- the Rohillas have paid nothing. ‘The 


vizier, judging this a fair occasion to 
go towar with them (!) applied to us for 
our assistance, engaging to pay fifty 
lacs of rupees, besides the extra 
charges of the army, whenever their 
country should be reduced. ‘The cor 
respondence upon this subject intro- 
duced the proposal of a meeting be- 
tween us. The Board approved of it, 
and Benares was the place appointed.” 
We have here the unanswerable 
proof that the vizier converted the 
delay of the rupees into a pretext, not 
for enforcing his right to their pay- 
ment, but for their utter ruin. . lt 4 
we believe, the first time that the de- 
lay, or even the refusal, of a paltry 
sum of this order, or of any mere sum 
of money, has been held to give’ a 
right beyond the mere recovery of the 
debt, and perhaps the expenses incur- 
red in that recovery. It is painful to 
observe the charaeter of an English 
establishment involved in such dapli- 
city ; and it is further to be rem 
that the Rohillas, without denying the 
treaty, denied that the vizier had 
earned the lacs, alleging that he had 
not been of any service to them in the 
war. Then we have, in few but ex- 
ive words, the true motives of 
both the vizier and his associate.. 
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‘* Before I proceed, I must describe 
the situation of the Rohilla country, 
which the vizier proposed to. reduce. 
Itlies open on the south. Itis bounded 
on the west by the Ganges; and on 
the north and east by the mountains 
of Tartary. It is to the province of 
Oude, in respect to both its political 
and geographical relation, exactly 
what Scotland was to England in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. The re- 
duction of this territory would have 
completed the defensive line of the 
vizier’s dominions, and of course left 
us less to defend, as he subsists on our 
strength entirely. It would have 
added much to his income, in which 
we should have had our share. I 
agreed to assist him in this project, on 
condition of his paying the Company 
an acknowledgment of forty lacs of 
rupees, and the whole expense of our 
troops employed by him, computed at 
210,000 rupees for a brigade.” 


Thus the vizier would not be . 


rupee the richer, for he was to pay 
over the Rohilla debt to the Company. 
His real object was the territory. 

The fatal agreement was now made 
of which Hastings had such bitter 
reason to repent in after days; and of 
whose prudence, or probity, he palpa- 
bly so much doubted at the time, that 
he was rejoiced to find the expedition 
put off, and was even short-sighted 
enough to hope that the vizier, having 
the English once in his grasp, would 
suffer them to escape altogether. 

* I was glad,” says Hastings, in this 
letter, *‘ to be freed from the British 
expedition, because J was doubtful of 
the judgment which would have been 
passed on it at home, when I see how 
much stress is laid on general maxims, 
and too little attention given to the 
circumstances which require an ex- 
ception to be made from them.” What 
is this language but an -indirect 
justification of every outrage on 
the weak, which may be profita- 
ble to the strong? General maxims 
of justice are the only protection of 
the feeble ; and when those@’are once 
violated, there is no agent between 
man and man but the sword. What- 
ever may be the plausibility of cireum- 
stanees, nothing can ever justify an 
offence to human right. A desperate 
necessity may compel its infraction ; 
but in those cases society is virtually 
broken up—right exists no longer; we 
are, for the time, in the savage state 
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again. But this can afford no preces. 
dent for the exercise of savage craft, 
or brute violence, in civilized states. 
And where are we to look for this 
desperate and ultimate necessity—this 
terrible tyranny of self-preservation, 
in the cool and dexterous deliberations 
of two functionaries calmly speculat- 
ing, the one on the ruin of his ally, 
and the other.on squeezing a portion 
of the plunder from a confederate ? 
Hastings continues, with still more 
open avowal :—* On the other hand, 
the absence of the Mahrattas, and the 
weak state of the Rohillas, promised 
an easy conquest of them. And I 
own, that such was my idea of the 
Company’s distress at home, added 
to my knowledge of their wants 
abroad, that I should have been glad 
of any occasion to employ their forces, 
which saves so much of their pay and 
expenses.” 

So, to save the Company the pay 
of their troops, the Governor-General 
would have been glad of a war, and 
that war, too, with a neighbouring 
country, still at peace, meditating no 
war, having no subject of quarrel 
existing with the English, and merely 
engaged in a financial dispute with 
their ally. For conduct of this order 
we can conceive no defence whatever, 
and yet we find this kind of defence 
offered. ‘* Such,” says the biographer, 
‘* were the results of Mr Hastings’s 
journey to Benares, and of the personal 
intercourse which he held there during 
the space of three months with the 
vizier. That they were in the highest 
degree beneficial to the Company’s 
interests, has never, as far as I know, 
been disputed. There might have 
been, fifty years ago—there may still 
be differences of opinion, touching the 
moral fitness of-several of the arrange- 
ments into which the contracting par- 
ties entered. But, as far as Mr Hast- 
ings is concerned, one motive of action, 
and one only, is perceptible, namely, 
an ardent desire to execute the trust 
which the East India Company had 
reposed in him, by reducing their 
affairs from the state of absolute dila- 
pidation into which they had fallen.” 
But we are weary of all this attempt 
to colour the work of faithlessness and 
cupidity into public virtue. We ma 
exonerate Hastings of all desire to 
his own purse by those negotiations ; 
he may have wrought exclusively for 
his employers; but nothing can be 
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lainer than that he himself felt the 
ollowness of his foundation, that he 

was fully aware of the sophistry of his 
reasonings, and that he looked to 
nothing but the sudden success of his 
operations to blind the common sense 
of the honest portion of his country- 
men. 

But what was the result? The 
letter which we have quoted was writ- 
ten in October 1773, and written un- 
der the “glad” impression that the 
Rohilla expedition was put off for a 
long period, if not for ever. But so 
early as the spring of the next year, 
the vizier gave him a formal notifica- 
tion that his troops were about to take 
the field, accompanied with a demand 
for the promised British brigade to 
join them in the invasion of the Rohilla 
country. Weare then told, “ That 
here was no shrinking from this de- 
cision, because the faith of the Govern- 
ment stood pledged to it. Mr Hast- 
ings, therefore, brought the question 
before the Council, and after a long 
discussion, it was agreed that the bri- 
gade should co-operate with the na- 
bob’s forces; the nabob becoming: 
bound for their pay and subsistence 
during the war, as Well as for a gra- 
tuity to the Company of forty lacs.” 

The combined forces now entered 
the Rohilla territory. The Robillas 
were proverbially brave, but the Bri- 
tish bayonet prevailed, as usual, and 
the country was conquered in a cam- 
paign. The vizier's troops, then, 
with the known barbarism of Eastern 
conquest, spread themselves over the 
land, exercising cruelties which pro- 
duced the strongest remonstrances of 
Colonel Champion, the officer in com- 
mand of the brigade. To these atro- 
cities we have but passing allusions in 
the correspondence of Hastings, and 
we shall give but one paragraph, evi- 
dently in reply to some appeal of the 
Colonel for power to stop the cruelties 
of the vizier. 

“ Fort-William, May 27, 1774. 

« Dear Str,—I am extremely sorry 
that the line which was drawn to 
separate your authority from the 
Vizier’s, has been productive of such 
grievous consequences as you mention. 
It never ould have been suspected 
by the Board that their orders to you 
would have tied up your hands from 
protecting the miserable, stopped your 
ears to the cries of the widow and the 
fatherless, or shut your eyes against a 
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wanton display .of oppression and 
cruelty.” 

All this admits the barbarities. But 
what is the continuation? The officer 
had complained of being so restricted 
as to be unable to put a stop to those 
horrors. Hastings coolly tells him, 
I am totally at a loss wherein those 
orders have laid you under greater 
restraint than your predecessors. No 
authority which the Board could have 
given could be capable of preventing 
the effects you mention; since they 
could give you no control over the 
actions of the Vizier, further than the 
weight and influence of your counsel 
and advice.” What is this but to say, 
you have been employed on a service 
in which, by your help, a tyrant and 
an usurper has been enabled to exer- 
cise his vengeance on a conquered 
people? You complain of being com- 
pelled to witness those abominations 
without the power to interfere. What 
right have you to complain?’ You 
are not more restricted than your pre- 
decessors. You can do nothing, and 
they could do nothing. What can be 
more equal ? 

Such is the consolation given to a 
brave officer, who sees the fruits of 
his victory only in letting loose the 
passions of an exterminating savage, 
while he is forced to look on with his — 
hands tied. His predecessors’ hands ~ 
were tied too, and therefure he must 
not object to the tightness of the lig- 
ature. Such defences brought Hast- 
ings within sight of the scaffold. 

Yet a forlorn attempt is made to 
fight out this question. The bio- 
grapher actually ventures to say, 
that “ for the details of the military 
operations,” (meaning, of course, the 
whole effect, public and private, of 
the invasion,) * Colonel Champion 
and the nabob are alone responsible ; 
that the absurdity of endeavouring to 
couple them, either for good or evil, 
with the name of the Governor of 
Bengal is so palpable, that it seems 
difficult to conceive how the spirit of 
party itself could have led men, by 
any reasoning, to be guilty of it. At 
the same time I must, as Mr Has- 
tings’s biographer, protest against the 
notion, &c., that he gave the smallest 
countenance to proceedings that sa- 
voured of cruelty,” . 

We perfectly admit, that neither 
Hastings, nor any other Englishman, 
could be supposed to sanction the hor- 
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rors perpetrated on the unhappy pea- 
vantiy ot Rohilcund ; that the torture 
for the discovery of buried treasure, 
the cutting off of noses, ears, and limbs, 
to obtain their gold and silver orna- 
ments; that all the indescribable ra- 
pine, licentiousness, extortion, and 
misery familiar to Eastern warfare, 
must have been matters of disgust and 
regret to Hastings: But the true 
question is, who brought the conquer- 
ors there? Who sent the British 
troops to fight the battle which gave 
this atrocious privilege of tyranny to 
the nabob? Whose was the hand that 
in fact drew the nabob’s scymitar from 
its sheath and wielded it forhim? We 
have a letter from Hastings, eagerly 
congratulating the British officer upon 
his first successes. 


 J6th May 1774. 


« Dear Srr—I received a letter this 
morning from the vizier, iaforming 
me of a complete victory gained by 
the troops under your command over 
Hafiz Ramit. I cannot wait for your 
confirmation of the news to express to 
you my satisfaction with so fortunate 
a beginning, which I hope will decide 
the issue of the campaign.” 

The letter closes with an allusion 
to ** the sensible and humane counsel” 
given by the Colonel to the vizier, 


on the orders issued by him for /ay- - 


ing waste the Rohilla country, a mea- 
sure which would have reflected equal 
dishonour on our arms and reproach 
on our authority had it beencontinued. 
You wisely judged that, to effect the 
conquest of the country, it was almost 
as necessary to conciliate the minds of 
the people as to defeat the actual 
rulers.” 

All this is well said, and doubtless, 
if it depended on the wish of the Go- 
vernor-General, in this stage of the 
business, the private atrocities would 
not have been committed. But what 
is this more than saying that he was 
not an oriental savage, but an Euro- 
pean subject; not a royal wild beast, 
but aman. Is it to be forgotten that 
he formed the alliance which covered 
this unhappy country with ruin ; that 
he privately negotiated the compact 
by which the power of the British was 
leagued in conspiracy against a peo- 
= evidently unsuspicious of the plan 

their extirpation: and that every 
act of the sanguinary vizier had found 
its origin, because it had found its 
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wer, in the act of the government? 

f there be any force in the maxim, 
qui facit per alium,” the havoc of 
the Rohilla country was the work of 
the treaty of Benares ; for every man 
acquainted with the ferocious habits 


_ of oriental conquest, musthave known 


its course from the moment when the 
first shot was fired. It was the letting 
out of a torrent, and that torrent of 
gore. The giving a command te the 
sword and dagger to go forth and slay; 
the summoning of furies and passions 
to plunder and vengeance, which, 
once let loose, were as much beyond 
restraint as the whirlwind and the 
flame. 

We can have no wish whatever to 
charge so respectable a writer as Mr 
Gleig with any desire to obscure the 
eommon principles of morals, We 
regard him simply as led away by the 
supposed duty of a biographer ; per- 
haps so much dazzled by the splendour 
of Hastings’s talents as to lose the in- 
clination to look calmly into his con- 
duct. But we must think differently. 
With the highest acknowledgments of 
the abilities of the celebrated Go- 
vernor-General; with the fullest 
sense of his superiority to all the more 
degrading objects of power; and even 
with the readiest admission that, if-he 
could have been just, generous, and 
patient, without forfeiting the fame of 
being the great sustainer of the Com- 
pany’s fortunes and the consummate 
architect of their Indian empire; he 
would have willingly been just, gene- 
rous, and patient. Yet our astonish- 
ment, on the general review of his 
history, is not, how he was arraigned, 
but how his arraignment closed in ac- 
quittal. We commenced these volumes 
with a prejudice in favour of their 
subject. We had been taught to re- 
gard him as a calumniated servant of 
the Company, sacrificed by an in- 
trigue of the state: a man of honour 
and virtue placed in circumstances 
qualified to render the appearance of 
tyranny probable, though without of- 
fending against the realities of justice. 
Yet we cannot rise from the perusal 


of his own letters without a painful, 
though a perfect conviction, that, on 


the principles which he adopted for 
his government, every tyranny might 
be justified ; and that he had accus- 
tomed himself to suffer the present in- 
terest to predominate over the future, 
the immediate gain or power uniformly 
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to outweigh character, truth, and even 
policy, if that policy were but distant. 
of * Hast oe ea led aah 

astings, ming wit 

party views, and degraded by the ad- 
mixture of human passions, was essen- 
tial to England, as a diselaimer of the 
maxims of his government; was re- 
pera a public separation between 

e principles of the country and the 
offences of one of the greatest of that 
country’s servants; and was a noble 
and aeeger abjuration, before God 
and man, of doctrines which must else 
have speedily vitiated her Indian em- 
pire, and brought down heavy judge- 
ments on her at home. 


Hastings was now Governor-general, - 


but his power was to receive a sudden 
shock: the Company’s empire had evi- 
dently grown too great for its machin- 
ery. Nothing could be more anoma- 
lous, than the junction of mercantile 
interests with imperial power; acor- 
poration of dealers in muslins and 
shawls, were seen making treaties, 
commanding armies, and exercising 
all the functions of government, over 
territories as large as European king- 
doms. One of the consequences must 
follow, either that the commerce must 
be merged in the sovereignty, or that 
the sovereignty would be overpowered 
by the natives; or that, after conquer- 
ing the natives, it would become inde- 
pendent of the mother country. To 
escape all these consequences together, 
the British minister brought in the 
act, (13th George III.) for the govern- 
ment of India, called the “ Regulating 
Act.” By this act, though the court of 
proprietors and directors were con- 
tinued in their previous power, the 
qualification to vote as a. proprietor 
was raised from £500 to £1000 stock, 
while each director, instead of being 
liable to a yearly election, retained 
office for four years, and was capable 
of being re-elected, after an interval of 
one. A still more important ordinance 
was, that the directors should forward 
to one of the Secretaries of State all 
despatches received from India, with- 
in fourteen days of their arrival. 
Another important change was 
determined on in the forms of the In- 
dian government. The three Presi- 
dencies had been-hitherto independent 
of each other. They. were now in 
some degree combined; the act ap- 
pointing the Governor-general of Ben- 
gal with his council of four, to have 
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ing alliances, or engaging in transac- 


‘tions of peace and war for the three 


Presidencies. 

The act, so far, was serviceable; but 
is had practical imperfections. The 
Governor-General appointed by it was 
stripped of effectual power. All ques- 
tions were to be decided by a plurality 
of voices. The result of this arrange- 
ment was, to reduce the Governor- 
General to a cipher, unless he could 
find individuals attached to himself in 
his council; but it so happened, that in 
the very first appointment, three of the 
councillors, Lieutenant General Cla- 
vering, the Hon. Colonel Monson, and 
Philip Francis were directly hostile to 
Hastings, and that Mr Barwell was 
the only one of them who was inclined 
to adopt his views. The appointments 
of the Governor and the council were 
understood to be valid for five years ; 
those appointments to be in the hands 
of the directors: subject, however, to 
the royal approbation. Another 
measure of importance was the ap- 
pointment of a supreme court of judi- 
eature, consisting of a chief justice, 
and three puisne judges in Calcutta. 
Hastings, though chagrined at those 
appointments, yet determined to treat 
their possessors with courtesy, and 
sent congratulatory letters to Madras, 
where they were expected to touch. 
To Impey, the new chief-justice, he 
sent one of a less formal nature, for he 
was an old friend. We give a frag- 
ment of it :— 

“Fort William, 25th Aug. 1774. 

‘“‘My Dear Impey,—Advices from 
England seldom afford either pleasure 
or pain unmixed; but the news of your 
late appointment to preside over the 
High Court of Justice, constituted by 
Parliament, affords me every cause of 
satisfaction, without a circumstance 
of regret to alloy it. In truth, my 
friend, nothing else could have recon- 
ciled me to that part of the act, which, 
if any latitude is left to you in its first 
establishment, may, and I am sure 
will, be made a source of the most 
valuable benefits to this country. I 


also -need not say how. much I rejoice in 


the prospect of seeing so old a friend, 
independently of the public advantages 
which that friendship, cemented (if it 
required it) by the same connexions, 
cannot fail to produce in the conduct 
of such affairs as are likely to fall to 
our respective or common lot.” 
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« With respect to my own situation, 
I shall say nothing till we meet, but 
that I shall expect from your friend- 
ship such assistance as the peculiar 
circumstances of my new office and 
connexions will enable you effectually 
to afford me, for the prevention and 
removal of the embarrassments which 
I fear I am unavoidably to meet with.” 

The commencement of the new com- 
mission was but a cloudy promise of 
tranquillity. In 1774, the members of 
council, bringing with them the judges 
of the supreme court, disembarked in 
Caleutta. They were received by 
Hastings with all customary honours ; 
but they came, evidently, in a spirit of 
suspicion ; and, among their first acts, 
was to transmit a despatch full of com- 
plaints to the Court of Directors. 
Their sensitiveness may be conceived, 
from the fact, that one of their com- 
plaints was, that they had been saluted 
only with seventeen guns, when they 
expected twenty. - 

Hastings, with his habitual sagacity, 
soon formed his opinion of them all. In 
a letter to his friend Palk, he says:— 

« TI find Sir Elijah (Impey) the 
man you describe him, and such as I 
have always known him, moderate, 
sensible, and to myself friendly. 
General Clavering, is, J verily believe, 
aman of strict honour; but he brought 
strong prejudices with him, and he 
receives all his intelligence from men 
whose aim or interest it is to increase 
those prejudices ; and he has acted a 
foolish part, for which I could punish 
him, if I chose, by leaving him in the 
ehair, which he has taken much pains 
to strip of all its consequence, and to 
which, neither his abilities nor his ex- 
perience, enable him to give a conse- 
quence of any other kind. Colonel 
Monson is a sensible man, but re- 
ceived his firstimpressions from Major 
Grant, and acts in all things from 
them. As to Francis, J shall say no- 
thing of him. I shall stay out the issue 
of the troubles which their ill-humour, 
or whatever secret motive they may 
have, has introduced. 

‘“‘ | had formed great designs, to be 
executed by the vast powers con- 
centred by the Act of Parliament in 
the new council; and had even set on 
foot some preparatory measures to for- 
ward them: but I find, that we must 
hazard the fate of a ‘res consilii 
expers,’ instead of aiming at flights of 


- ambition.” 


(May, 

It is so difficult to comprehend how 
men of the rank of the new members 
of Council, naturally selected for their 
conduct and capacity, and acting 
under the express recommendation of 
the Directors to unanimity, should have 
begun at so early a period to quarrel 
with the Governor- General, that we 
are compelled to look for the cause in 
an original dislike to the individual, 
from his office, or from his conduct, or 
probably both. It is to be remem- 
bered, that they were appointed by the 
Government, unquestionably ina great 
degree as a check on the Company; 
and probably, with the ministerial 
prospect of finally superseding the 
power of the Directors, as has been 
since done. In the next place, 
they were individuals of a rank 
in life not much disposed to admit ‘the 
superiority of Hastings or his masters: 
One a general officer, another a colo- 
nel, and the third a man moving in 
the first circles of London life, a 
scholar and a gentleman, and one who, 
though eccentric to the last, and not 
peculiarly fortunate, so far as official 
or senatorial success implies fortune, 
was always destined, and felt himself 
destined to figure among the political 
leaders of his time. Sir Philip Fran 
cis was certainly, even then, a more 
considerable person than either of his 
assessors; and we may easily conceive, 
that to any one of the three, Hastings, 
who a-few years before had been but 
a clerk superintending muslin wea- 
vers, and taking account of invoices, 


must have seemed a totally unsuitable — 


associate; to say nothing of a supe- 
rior. We doubt whether even his ob- 
vious ability might not have added 
additional keenness to the predisposi- 
tion to be offended; Three men of 
public distiaction, and holding their 
office from the king, found themselves 
obnoxiously placed in immediate su- 


bordination to a clever official -ap- - 


pointed only by the East India Direc- 
tors. It-is also to be remembered; 
that those Directors, in the last cen- 
tury, by no means held the personal 
rank which they now hold; and, in- 
stead of frequently having among 
them, as at present, some of the ablest 
of the Indian functionaries returned 
to Europe, were chiefly chosen out of 


the merchants and stockholders of the © 


Company, whose experience was 
wholly limited to home and trade. 
But, to supply fuel to this flame, the 
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conduct of Hastings in the Benares 
treaty and the Rohilla war, unfortu- 
‘nately lay before them. To the Coun- 
cil they furnished immediate and am- 


‘ple criminality. One of the early 
“Minutes of Council attacked Hastings 


‘on those transactions. 

“ We cannot but lament,” was its 
language, “the difficult and distressing 
situation to which the measures of the 
late administration have reduced the 
present government, by placing us 
between the strict prohibition of the 
law and the earnest desires of the 
army, (with respect to a donation 
from the vizier of Oude.) The un- 


* happy consequences of an offensive 


war, undertaken on such principles as 
that against the Rohillas, must operate 
in every direction. An innocent na- 
tion, without offence, are stripped of 
their property ; one part of the con- 
quering army engrosses the whole 
plunder, the other is disgusted ; lan-~ 
guor and despondency succeed ; and 
when at last our troops return home, 
the difficulty of deciding between their 
claims and the prohibition of the law, 
is thrown upon the civil govern- 
ment.” 

The biographer thinks that this 
charge was an unrighteous one, and 
that the commissioners knew that the 
Rohillas were not “an innocent nation, 
but usurpers and plunderers.” Cer- 
tainly the Rohillas had been both, in 
their first settlement; but they were 
neither the one nor the other in the 
war by which they were ruined. They 
seem to have been altogether on the 
defensive. He further regards their 
frequent denunciations of the cruelties 
exercised by the sovereign of Oudein 
their territory, as unjustly fastened in 
any degree on Hastings. But, if they 
would never have been attacked, had 
Hastings refused to join the Nabob, and 
if they never would have been conquer- 


_ edwithoutthe presence of British troops 


in the field, nothing ean be fairer than 
to charge the aider and abettor with 
the crimes which he ought to have 
foreseen, and thus have prevented. 
But we must go further. It is im- 
possible to doubt that a serious remon- 
strance from the government, which 
had virtually given the Rohillas into 
the hand of the Vizier, would have 
stopped his cruelties ; for it is a fact, 
that the British officer commanding 
complained bitterly of being compelled 
to witness those abominations, without 
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permission from Calcutta to interpose, 
and that he was always answered. by 
some diplomatic and affected phrase- 
ology on the “delicacy” of interfer- 
ing with independent sovereigns—a 
delicacy which did not prevent the 
Governor-General from sending the 
sword into the territory of those un- 
fortunate people, from breaking down 
their strength in the fiek’, and, after 
long scenes of misery and torture, of 
robbery and murder, calmly looking 
on, while the remnant of this wild but 
brave race, amounting to 25,000, were 
ultimately expelled from a soil which 
they had held for fifty years. 

But a new, and even more extra- 
ordinary tumult of accusation, was 
now to swell against Hastings. The 
name of Nuncomar, fifty years ago, 
was familiar to the public of England, 
as figuring in the speeches of the Im- 
peachment Committee. A few years 
before its English celebrity, it was in 
every mouth of the East. It would 
be idle now to dive into those mysteri- 
ous transactions ; but the result of a 
long series of the most complicated 
intrigues on all sides was, that Hast- 
ings was charged before the Council 
with corruption on the most colossal 
scale. Villany seems to have been 
second nature in the mind of every 
native agent, high or low, and Nun- 
comar was like the rest. But villain 
as he was, he certainly had a long, 
though perhaps not a very confiden- 
tial, intercourse with Hastings. Sud- 
denly, this Nuncomar, who was a man 
of rank and high family at the court 
of the Nabob of Bengal, brought a 
direct charge against the Governor- 
General, of having taken a bribe of 
ten lacs of rupees (L.100,000) to 
sereen the escape of a great culprit, 
Mohammed Beza Cawn, a minister 
at the court of the Nabob’s widow. 
Hastings was indignant, as might be 
conceived, at finding such a charge 
entertained by the council. But Nun- 
comar persevered more boldly still, and 
even demanded to be heard in person. 
Hastings was now doubly indignant, 
and went the length of dissolving the 
court, and retiring, followed by his 
friend Barwell. But the majority re- 
mained, voted General Clavering into 
the chair, and heard the accuser. He, 
after declaring that he had no other 
object than a sense of duty, produced 
another letter, containing an addi- 
tional charge. It — to be 

T 
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from the Begum, the widow of the 
Nabob, to Nuncomar, in which, after 
-adverting to the kindness of Hastings 
‘in placing her over the household of 
“the young Nabob, she stated that she 
had made him a present of a lac of 
rupees, (L.10,000,) adding, that 
Hastings, in his reply, had said— 
** That he had not acted from motives 
of private advantage, but for the satis- 
faction of hisemployers.” ‘ I pressed 
the point upon him,” said the Begum, 
** on which he at last said, ‘ Very well; 
if you think proper to make a present, 
give two lacs, as Maharajah engaged ; 
otherwise, do as you please; you are 
your own mistress.'"” -Nuncomar 
asserted that the two lacs were actu- 
ally given. 
The Council on this charge came 
to the resolution, ** That a sum of 3 
lacs and 40,000 rupees had been clan- 
destinely and illegally received by the 
Governor-General ; and that measures 
should be taken to compel, without 
delay, its repayment into the public 
treasury.” 
A new succession of similar charges 
rapidly followed from Indians of rank 
‘and public office, with the addition of 
three Englishmen, Grant, the ac- 
countant to the Council of Moorsheda- 


bad, and the Messrs Fawkes. The. 


sums charged were enormous. A 
separate charge, still heavier from its 
circumstances, was next entertained 
‘by the Council. On this their minute 
was :— 

“In the late proceedings of the 
Revenue Board, it will appear that 
there is no species of peculation from 
which the Hon. Governor-General 
has thought it reasonable to abstain. 
We believe the proofs of his having 
appropriated four parts in seven of the 
salary, with which the Company is 
charged by the Phousdar of Hoogly, 
are such as, whether sufficient or not 
to convict him in a Court of Justice, 
will not leave the shadow of a doubt 

“concerning his guilt in the mind of any 
unprejudiced person.” 

Even this was not all. A minute 
‘drawn up by the same majority, dated 
- April ll, 1775, speaking of the assist- 

ance which they derived from the 
testimony of Nuncomar, says :— 

‘© Whatever might have been his 
“motives, his discoveries have thrown a 

clear light upon the Hon. Governor- 
General’s conduct ; and the means he 
“had taken of making the very large 


fortune he is said to possess, of 
wards of 40 laes of rupees, which 
must have amagsed in two years and 
a-half.” 

The biographer derides this statement 
from the enormity of the sums, which 
would amount to about £400,000 ster- 
ling; further saying, that Hastings 
was nearly bankrupt by the expenses 
of his trial, which cost but £100,000, 
though it occurred after thirteen years 
of office. Yet, whatever may have 
been the other objections, this seems 
an inadequate one. Those who grasp 
at money, are not always the most 
successful in keeping it. Great facility 
of gain is proverbially a temptation 
to great lavishness of expenditure ; and 
unless we knew much more of the 
private expenses of Hastings’ life, it 
would be difficult to bring the poverty 
of one period as a plea for the integrity 
of the other 

In the mean time, the Governor- 
General wrote frequently and volumin- 
ously to England. Even among his 
correspondents was the minister, Lord 
North, to whom he suggests the fol- 
lowing showy idea, which, though 
visionary sixty years ago, and, beyond 
all question, not perfectly honest to 
his superiors, the Company, while 
they retained their charter, has since 
been so nearly realized. bg? 

“ Tam, and always have been, of 
opinion, that whatever form it may be 
necessary to give to the British do- 
minion in India, nothing can 80 effec- 
tually contribute to perpetuate its 
duration, as to bind the powers. and 
states with whom this government may: 
be united, in ties of direct dependence 
and communication with the Crown. 
This system has been adopted with 
respect to the Nabob of Arcot, and I 
believe bas met with national appro- 
bation. I thought it might be adopted 
with the same success in regard to the 
powers on this side of India. Their 
confidence would be strengthened by 
such a relation, which would free them 
from the dread of annual changes, and 
of the influence. of individuals; and 
their submission, which is now the 
painful effort of a necessary policy, 
would be yielded with pride by men 
who glory in the external show of 
veneration to majesty, and even feel 
the respect which they profess, where 
they entertain an idea of the power 
to command it.” 

However,.it is evident that he felt 
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himself to be treading on dangerous 
ground, and that he had a conscious- 
ness of the surprise with which a Mi- 
nister, of a é public integrity, must 
have received a proposal so hostile to 
the existing interests of the Company. 
After saying that his first object had 
been to bring into immediate vassal- 
age, which he directly calls a direct 
communication with the Crown, so 
powerful.a prince as the late vizier of 
Oude, he says— 

“It was not consistent with my 
sense of the duty which I owed to the 
Company, to propose or encourage 
such a design while they were invol- 
ved in distress in England, and while 
their rights and pretensions in this 
country were in litigation with those 
of the Crown before Parliament. To 
have in any degree withdrawn from 


their immediate dependence any of the . 


powers who formerly looked up to 
them alone, as the representatives of 
the British nation, might have been 
construed into a surrender of their 
rights, and an injury to their cause. 
As soon as the Legislature had decid- 
ed on this question, my line was clear. 
I conceive that the late Act of Parlia- 
ment, by admitting the king into a 
participation in the management of all 
the Company’s affairs, and almost the 
sole control of their political concerns, 
of course makes him the principal in 
them, and entitles him to those pledges 
of obedience and vassalage from the 
dependents of the British empire in 
India, which the ideas of the people 
and immemorial usage have consecrat:: 
ed to royalty.” 

There can be no possible doubt in 
any unprejudiced mind, that this was 
the last counsel which ought to have 
been offered by a man solemnly en- 
trusted with the rights of a great pub- 
lic body. If the nature of this corres- 
pondence could have transpired at the 
period, Hastings would not have been 
suffered to remain at Culeutta an hour 
-longer than the time necessary for 

- transmitting the order for his dismis- 
sal. We shall not charge him with 


attempting to make an interest with 


the Minister by this extraordinary 
suggestion; but we can discover no 
-more probable solution for a conduct 
which it is impossible to vindicate. 
The disputes at the council board 
grew still more violent. Those things 
are too far gone by to be recapitulat- 
eds but their moralto ambitionis still 
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valuable. Rank, opulence, and power, 
had only turned to gall in the instance: 
of the Governor-General, while half 

the men of England, and all the offi- 

cials of India, were envying this fa- 

vourite of fortune! He thus discloses 

his own sense of his situation, in a let- 

ter to his agents in England, Mareh, 

1775. 

**So much depends on this accident- 
al current of public opinion, that I 
am doubtful of the effects which may 
be produced by the new mode of at- 
taek which my adversaries have taken 
up against me.” * * * * 

* I shall continue the practice which 
I have begun, of dissolving the meet- 
ings of the council ; that is, of leaving 
them to themselves as often as they 
propose new indignities to me. In- 
deed, L expect to be able to do very 
little business with them; and how the 
public business is to be conducted, I 
cannot devise. The trumpet has 
been sounded; and the whole host of 
informers will soon crowd to Calcut- 
ta with their complaints and ready 
depositions.” * * * * 

** Colonel Monson, with a more 
guarded temper, and a more regular 
conduct, now appears to be the most 
determined of the three. The rude« 
ness of General Clavering, and the 
petulance of Francis, are more pro- 
voking ; but it is from the former 
alone that I apprehend any effectual 
injury. I therefore retract the ex- 
ception which I before made with re- 
spect to him. I cannot temporize; 
and, after two years of anguish, 1 will 
either retain my seat in comfort, or 
I will not keep it.” 

An event which now occurred, 
fixed additional observation, whether 
unjust or not, on the Governor-Gene- 
ral. In the midst of those violent 
charges brought against him by Nun- 
comar, the accuser himself was ar- 
rested on a charge of private forgery 
by an- Indian merchant. Nuncomar 
was probably guilty of this offence, 
because forgery seems to have been a 
common practice every where in In- 
dia; but his arrest, at the moment 
when he was actually engaged in pro- 
secuting a charge of the most unusual 
importance against the highest offi- 
cial in the Company’s service, was 
open to the strongest eensure. The 
three Commissioners evidently looked 
on the arrest as an artifice; and their 
indignation was unmeasured.» In _ 
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their despatch to the Court of Direc- 
tors, they openly denounced the whole 
transaction “ as a vile conspiracy, of 
which the objects were, first, to get 
rid of a troublesome witness to Hast- 
ings’ delinquency ; and next, to deter 
others through dread of a similar fate 
from coming forward.” With re- 
spect to the Supreme Court, they 
made a formal protest against the 
right of the judges to commit, on such 
a charge, a native of Nuncomar’s 
rank to a common prison; and re- 
quired that, in consideration of his re- 
ligious scruples, he should be set at 
liberty on bail. ‘ Enough is done,” 
says the biographer, ‘‘ when I say, 
that the judges of the Supreme Court 
were not disposed to abate one jot of 
their dignity ; and that Nuncomar, 
having every indulgence extended to 
him which the nature of his position 
would allow, remained in confinement 
till the period of the assizes came 
round.” 

Whatever those indulgences may 
have been, it is clear that Nuncomar 
was held fast, and that, during the 
period of his confinement, no charges 
could be presented against the Gover- 
nor-General. Finally, the prisoner 
was brought to trial, convicted of 
the forgery, and hanged!—a death, 
by its ignominy in all lands, and 
by the notions of India, probably 
the most startling that could be in- 
flicted. This act, of course, took its 
place in the general indictment of 
Hastings on his return, and was com- 
mented on by his accusers in language 
of the strongest indignation. Impey 
was arraigned before the Lords, in 
every form of contempt and disgust, 
but as he was able to prove that he 
had not transgressed the etter of the 
law, he was acquitted; the lawyers 
in parliament making it a professional 
matter to support him on such a plea. 
Both he and Hastings are now too 
long gone to their own account, to 
make their guilt or innocence a sub- 
ject of present discussion. But, if 
they are to be defended from the im- 

utations cast upon them at the time, 
it must be by other arguments than 
those which we find in these volumes. 
Thus we are told :— : 

«‘ The sentence may or may not 
have been a Harsh one ; that is a ques- 
tion with which I am in nowise con- 
cerned ; but that it was strictly legal, 
no one can for a moment doubt, who 
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has paid any attention to the proceed- 
ings in the House of Lords, during 
the impeachment, some years later, of 
Sir Elijah Impey.” 

We are further told, that “for - 
the tragedy,” as the death of the cri- 
minal has been called, neither Sir 
Elijah Impey nor the Governor-Gen- 
eral was in any manner accountable; 
nor, indeed, could they interfere to pre- 
vent it. The Chief Justice had clearly 
no power to stay the execution even 
foraday! His part was played out 
as soon as the fatal word was spoken ; 
while Mr Hastings’ share of the 
blame amounts to this and no more, 
that he does not seem to have proposed 
in council, that the government should 
exercise a privilege which confessedly 
belonged to it.” 

English readers must undergo a 
new course of legal education, before 
they can comprehend this. How are 
we to comprehend that neither the 
judge nor the Governor - General 
could interfere? What is more com- 
mon than for the judge in England 
to order the criminal, on conviction, 
to be brought up to receive sentence 
at a future period? What more un- 
common than to see a criminal hurried 
to the gallows? What becomes, in 
that case, of the privilege of the 
crown, to interpose mercy? What 
more usual than a reprieve? Even 
in the severity of the laws of England 
against forgery at that period, we see 
the execution of criminals deferred 
from session to session. The execu- 
‘tion of the unfortunate Dr Dodd, for 
instance, was deferred long enough 
to enable petitions from all parts of 
the kingdom to be sent up on his be- 
half. Butin India, where forgery was 
scarcely more regarded as a capital 
crime than a common gambling trans- 
action would be here, rapidity was 
the order of the day in the instance 
of Nuncomar. We are also to recol- 
lect the additional reason, which in 
India ought to have made those pre- 
cipitate avengers of commercial integ- 
rity pause. The victim was a man 
of the highest rank of a subject; a 
minister of a native court. What case 
could be less fitted for summary exe- 
cution, and what more fitted for re- 
ference to the king’s government at 
home? 

“ But why did not the majority 
save him?” is asked. The natural 
answer is— How could they, after 
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their total repulse by the judge in the 
attempt to remonstrate against his 
committal, expect that their remon- 
strance against his execution would be 
more effectual? |The biographer 
makes the supposition, that Hastings 
did not propose to save him, as “ pro- 
bably thinking, that in this, as in 
every other instance, a proposal ema- 
nating from him would, as a matter 
of course, be overruled.” And, as if 
this supposition were not sufficiently 
in the teeth of all their efforts, to take 
him out of the hands of the tribunal, 
they are further even supposed to 
wish to see him in the hands of the 
executioner. It might nof suit the 
purpose of the majority to save the 
life of Nuncomar. It might suit their 
purpose, that they were able, however 
groundlessly, to assert that the Go- 
vernor-General murdered him by the 
hands of Sir Elijah Impey.” Two 
suppositions as extravagant, as utterly 
unsustained by the evidence, and as 
contradictory tothe whole tenor oftheir 
conduct in this unhappy affair, as it 
is possible to imagine. These topics 
are now confessedly of distant date. 
But while India belongs to the Bri- 
tish crown, they have a perpetual 
interest; while our Indian govern- 
ment is administered by men, and not 
by angels, the example of power and 
passion, of noble ambition meeting its 
reward, or of sullen and mischievous 
craft branded with its punishment, 
are of the first importance. Hastings 
thus furnishes a moral invaluable to 
the Indian functionary. His abilities 
are acknowledged on all hands ; his 
zeal for the aggrandizement of the 
Company was conspicuous ; he even 
seems in general to have been supe- 
rior to the temptations of pleasure, 
and lucre, and lavishness, which be- 
tray the multitude of men in official 
life. He was a man every way qua- 
lified for power, and yet undone by 
the loss of one quality, of the most 
humble, yet the most essential order— 
a love of right. With him the pass- 
ing moment absorbed ali time; the 
pressure of the day superseded all 
sense of remoter but more important 
contingencies. Emergency was his 
reason for every thing, and necessity 
his universal vindication. During 
those personal divisions, the natural 
consequence followed : all the sinews 
of the Indian government were un- 
braced ; the finances fell into confu- 
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sion; the allegiance of the native 
powers dropped off as their res 
decayed ; and if then there had been 
but a vigorous confederacy formed 
against the government, it must have 
been swept away like chaff before the 
wind. 

But what can be darker than the 
sketch of Hastings’ own pencil. He 
thus writes to Sulivan, (March 1776:) 
—‘ Whatever cause may have here- 
tofore intervened to prevent the deci- 
sion from being passed on me and 
my opponents, so many alarming cir- 
cumstances have lately occurred to 
show the absolute necessity of putting 
a speedy end to the disorders of this 
government, that I think it impossible 
for them to suffer it longer to remain 
in a state of distraction. The remedy 
may be administered when the dis- 
ease is past cure. 

“ The provinces of Bengal enjoy 
peace, but no measures are taken for 
insuring it; none for the prevention 
of its internal disorders; none of any 
kind whatever, but such as are caleu- 
lated to intimidate those. who have 
ever looked to me for protection; or 
to repel or render abortive those of 
my administration. * * * * * 
The Dewanny Courts of Justice faint- 
ly exist, but without any control; 
the Suddor Dewanny, or Court of 
Appeals, which served as a check and 
guard to the rest, having been long 
since formally abolished. The Fouj- 
darry, or Criminal Courts, which for- 
merly depended on myself, have scaree- 
ly dared to act since the arrival of 
the new members of the Council; and 
the whole province is at this time, 
even to the boundaries of Calcutta, a 
prey to decoits, (gangs of robbers),”” 

Another transaction was about to 
take place, still more unfortunately 
illustrative of the grand mistake of all 
the Governor-General’s maxims of 
morality. The principle, that “ the 
end justifies the means,” the most 
dangerous of all ethics, could not have 


found a more formidable illustration. 


The biographer thus begins—* It 
would be absurd to deny, that, op- 
pressed and harassed as he was, Mr 
Hastings had often looked with a 
wistful, and therefore a covetous 
gaze, towards the enormous wealth. 
of the Begums, or princesses, of 
Oude.” He remembered, that of those 
overgrown sums the princesses had 
originally possessed themselves by 
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dishonest ‘means ; that they had ne- 
ver produced a will, and even if they 
had, it must have been good for no- 
thing. Thus the allegation that they 
had played the knave, (and it was no 
more than an allegation,) was to jus- 
tify Hastings in playing any part he 
pleased. “ Still,” says the narrative, 
« there lay the guarantee, signed and 
sealed, by which the English pledged 
themselves to protect the princesses 
against all new demands on the part 
of their sovereign; which gave them 
an unquestioned enjoyment of some 
crores of rupees, which left them in 
possession of a very rich jughire, 
with the powers of sovereignty attach- 
ed to it; and which enabled them, out 
of their savings, to purchase other 
estates from the needy vizier ; till, in 
the end, they stood forth rather as in- 
dependent princes than subjects.” It 
is added, that “ there can be little 
doubt that the contemplation of such a 
state of things had given Mr Hastings 
many an anxious hour, and that he 
had repeatedly considered with him- 
self, whether or not the mischiefs 
arising out of it were beyond the 
reach of cure. I cannot, indeed, find 
any written evidence to show that he 
ever seriously meditated an infraction 
of the agreement, absurd and iniqui- 
tous as it was.” It must be confessed 
that signing and sealing are terribly 
in the way of that simple manner of 
settling things, which consists in 
sweeping away the property of the 
weaker. But those compunctions, if 
any existed, were soon laid asleep by 
the Vizier’s recommendation of the 
robbery of those unlucky women— 
« enforced by urgent assurances, that 
from no other source than this, the ill- 
gotten and ill-used gains of his rela- 
tives, would it be possible for him to 

rovide a fund for the liquidation of 
fis arrears to the Company.” 

All this is utterly astonishing. An 
English treaty had secured those prin- 
cesses in the possession of their pro- 
perty; what right had Hastings to 
go back and enquire into their title, 
and this for the direct purpose of 
breaking the compact between them 
and the government? But another 
individual says, “1 owe you a sum of 
money which I am wholly unable to 
pay, unless you will allow me to take 
it by force from those to whom it be- 
longs.” Still Hastings could not pre- 
vail upon himself to move, There lay 
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the treaty before his eyes; wherever 
he moved, there it was before his steps, 
Nothing could be more. perplexing. 
The vexation of having a sense of re- 
sponsibility, was evidently of a most 
trying order. The delicate vibrations 
of such a conscience must be among 
the most curious studies of ihe human 
mind. But the suspense was soon 
brought to a close. It was * discover- 

“ed” (!) that these two helpless women, 
who could not protect themselves for 
an hour, were in actual war against 
the British government; that they 
had furnished the Rajah of Benares 
with money ; that they had sent him 
some of their vessels armed; in short, 
that they were conspirators and bel- 
ligerents of the rankest kind! * As 
soon as he was in possession of those 
facts(!) Mr Hastings made up his 
mind to treat the Begums as they de- 
served. He announced to the Vizier, 
that the Company’s guarantee in fa- 
vour of the arrangement of 1775 was 
withdrawn.” (!) It is known to the 
readers of British debates, that the 
conduct of this whole transaction 
formed one of the severest charges of 
the impeachment in Westminster Hall. 
We shall see, from the language of his 
defender, what validity there. was in 
the stern and solemn language of his 
accusers. 

The outline isthus.given.—* It was 
in the month of September, 1781, that 
Mr Hastings and the Nabob mutually 
pledged themselves” to the new treaty. 
The preliminary arrangements were 
easily carried into effect. ‘ But when 
the Nabob addressed himself to the 
Begums, he was met by a decided re- 
fusal.” They, in the most unnatural 
spirit of rebellion, refused to give up 

eir property on demand. The Na- 
bob still hesitated to force compliance. 
Even Middleton, the Resident, who 
had been sent for the express purpose 
of roing thro~gh with the measure, 
snrauk fromi ; at all events, no ma- 
jority was obtiined.—“ So that,” we 
atotul, “ius b.astings, disappointed in 
the supply which he expected ‘o have 
found in Benares, returned to Cal- 
cutta as destitute as ever. But this 
was a state of things which could not be © 
permitted to last. Mr Hastings wrote 
strongly to the Resident. The Re- 
sident remonstrated with the Nabob, 
and threatened, in case further delays 
were practised, that he would take t 
business absolutely into his own hands. 
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The result of this “strong writing” 
was, that the Nabob was forced to 
comply: and he accordingly sent a 
part of the subsidiary brigade to take 
possession of the palace of the Be- 
gums. This object was effected, and 
the two chief officers, or ministers of 
the palace, were seized and thrown 
into prison. They were then com- 
manded to write an order for the de- 
livery of the treasures ofthe princesses. 
But, as *‘ neither threats nor promises” 
could obtain this order, “they were 
subjected,” says the biographer, ac- 
cording to “ Eastern usage, totorture ; 
that is tosay, food was refused to them, 
and they were loaded with irons,” 
The act lie on the heads alone that 
conceived it ; the people of England, 
by their representatives in parliament, 
amply and indignantly vindicated the 
national feeling. The act is almost too 
strong, even for the biographer. It 
certainly reaches to the very verge of 
his forbearance, and he is forced to 
dip his pen for a moment in something 
that almost wears the colour even of 
castigation. ‘It would be in vain to 
deny that such a proceeding was both 
harsh in itself and at variance with all 
our notions of humanity and law!” 


But it was the “ act of the Nabob.” ‘ 


This we must wholly deny. Nothing 
can be plainer than that he was a 
mere instrumenf—that he had avoided 
acting as long as he could,—and that 
the “strong writing ” of authority was 
his command. But our chief objec- 
tion to these volumes is, that when a 
deed of violence is branded in the first 
announcement, the spirit of apology 
thenceforth comes into play. The 
seizure and suffering of those ministers 
is admitted to be a violation of both 
humanity and law. The lofty vitu- 
peration of Burke in after days, or the 
flaming scorn of Sheridan, substan- 
tially said no more. And yet, even 
for the torture ! a sound abhorrent to 
British ears; and that torture the 
agonies of famine—a defence is at- 
tempted in this style :— 

« Those ministers, like the majori- 
ty of their countrymen, loved money 
more than they loved their own per- 
sons; and stoutly held out against 
imprisonment, and the privation. of 
food, till the uneasiness (!) occasioned 
by the latter became insupportable!” 

It is to be observed, however, that 
those sufferings were sustained, not 
to save their own money, but the 
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money of others, their sovereigns ; 
and that it was inflicted for the refu- 
sal to write an order giving up the 
treasure intrusted to their fidelity. 
Yet this is the language in which 
such fidelity and its punishment are 
discussed. ‘I really must be pardon- 
ed, if I venture to characterize as 
something pre-eminently ridiculous 
and wicked, the sensibility which 
would strive to balance the well-me- 
riled sufferings of those usurpers, 
against the preservation of British In- 
dia. The Ministers deserved death for 
having advised their mistresses in the 
line of crooked and unwise policy 
which they followed. They escaped 
with a little personal suffering, (star-’ 
vation until it became insupportable, ) 
which was applied only so long as they 
refused to surrender up a portion of 
that wealth, the whole of which their 
own and their mistresses’ treason had 
forfeited.” How much further would 
the torture have gone? The Inquisi- 
tion itself never inflicted torture after 
it had extorted confession. If the 
starving system had been pursued a 
little further, it must have defeated 
its own object ; for men dead of fa- 


‘mine certainly are in no condition to 


write letters. But the biographer 
seems even to think that the practice 

is little short of an improvement on 

our own. He tells us that “ the prac- 

tice was then as common in India, as 
arrest for debt used to be among our- 

selves, and, in cases similar to that of 
the Begum ministers, it was to the full 
as rational. For if a man be unable 

to satisfy his creditors while at larger 
he is surely not in a better plight for 
doing so after he shall have been.shut 

up in prison ; whereas, the prospect 
of a lingering death by hunger, can 
hardly fail of subduing the firmness 
of the most obstinate, inasmuch as 
wealth becomes worthless even in the’ 
miser’s eyes, if such be the sole con-’ 
dition on which he is permitted to re- 
tain it,” 

He here evidently falls into the 
strange fallacy, that the operation of 
a prison is expected to assist in the 
payment of a debt. The true state 
of the case being, that the fear of im- 
prisonment is employed to make men. 
cautious of contracting debts which 
will.render them liable to a jail ; to’ 
make them also active in providing 
resources beforehand for the dis 
of their obligations; and, finally, m 
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case of their possessing the means 
without the will, to compel them, by 
the prospect of incarceration, at least 
to act honestly. 

In the instance of the Begum's mini- 
sters, the torture was successful. It 
had all the merit of answering the pur- 
pose. ** The necessary order for a pay- 
ment was issued, and within a day or 
two of the application of this discipline, 
(fortunate word!) Mr Middleton was 
put in possession of treasure sufficient 
to cover the arrears that were due from 
the Vizier to the Company up to the 
close of the year 1780." Thus every 
body was made happy ; the Vizier, that 
his debts were paid by the money of 
others ; the Resident and his superior, 
that they had got the money; the 
Ministers, that they were only brought 
to the famine-point, without being ab- 
solutely starved todeath ; and the Be- 
gums, probably, that their ministers had 
been tortured instead of themselves. 

We are wearied of those events, 
of the system, and of its sustainers; 
but it must still be told, that the plan 
of torture was found too useful not to 
be tried again. The Vizier, having still 
the arrears of 1781 to make up, kept 
the Ministers in confinement ; and on 
the refusal of their mistresses to com- 
ply with a second demand, ‘was soon 
driven!" (melancholy necessity!) to 
make them pay his debts again, by a 
renewal of the system of torture.” 
The prisoners now, sufficiently aware 
of this kind of argument, undertook to 
supply the sum out of their own funds 
ina month. The princesses were also 
imprisoned, ‘and were subjected to 
considerable privations while so dealt 
with.” 

Once more the money was ex- 

‘tracted ; and they seem even to be 
regarded as peculiarly lucky in having 

- escaped being stripped of their last 

“rupee. ‘‘ For, by and by, it eame out 

- that-a residue existed, which, in rough 
numbers, may be stated at twelve hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling. Sure- 
ly, two women,” says the biographer, 
**had nothing to complain of, who, 
though compelled to surrender a mil- 
lion of that which, in point of equity, 
never ought to have been treated as 
their own, were yet left in the undis- 
turbed possession of twelve hundred 
thousand pounds sterling.” 

The sum was large, undoubtedly ; 
but we are to remember that it was 

_ for the support, not of private indivi- 
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duals, but of princesses, exercising so~ « 
vereignty, keeping a court, and having 
to support the dependants and officials; 
of Eastern sovereignty. 

But there was another event, con-' 
temporaneous with those, still more 
embarrassing. The biographer ob- 
serves, ** The truth is, that while Mr: 
Hastings and the Nabob were together 
at Chunar, the latter, acting on the 
recognized policy of all Eastern chiefs, 
offered to the former a gift of ten lacs 
of rupees, (L.100,000.) Mr Hastings 
was then absolutely penniless. Nei- 
ther in his own escrutoire, nor in the 
public treasury, was there an available 
rupee wherewith to meet the current 
expenses ; while the troops were all in 
arrears, some, and those actually en- 
gaged in suppressing Cheyt Sing’s re- 
bellion, to the extent of six months. 
The offer of ten lacs, even though it 
came in bills, was not, by a man so 
circumstanced, to be rejected, and Mr 
Hastings did not scruple to avail him- 
self of it, 

From the narrative, we presume that 
he first applied, or intended to apply, 
the sum to the exigencies of the gos 
vernment ; but still regarded it as given 
to himself. We are told, ** He com- 
mitted at this time the only act through- 
out his political career, of which it is 
impossible to deny that it was at least 
injudicious. He communicated to the 
Court of Directors the fact of the 
present having been made; and while 
he set forth his mode of applying it to 
the public service, he hazarded a re- 
quest, that by the Court it might be 
given back to himself,as a token of their — 
approval of his conduct! What can I 
say about this?’ says the distressed 
biographer. ‘It was clearly not the 
act of a dishonest man—for such a one 
would have pocketed the money with- 
out so much as alluding to it in his 
communications with the India House. 
It was not the act of a mercenary man 
—for Mr Hastings’ character was the: 
reverse of mercenary. It could not 
be the result of weakness—for of weak- 
ness no one will accuse him. And, 
what is more extraordinary still, it was 
a proceeding of which, almost to his 
dying day, he used to speak as if there 
could be but one opinion respecting 
both the justice of his claim and the 
hardship of having it rejected. I am in- 
clined to think, therefore, that he must 
have entertained on the subject views 
peculiar to himself, of which, never have 
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ing heard them discussed, I can give no 
account.” We think this decision so 
judicious, that it ought to have been 
the principle of the volume. Where 
Hastings’ conduct was fairly before the 
public, it was useless to volunteer de- 
fence. The national judgment must 
be formed on the facts, and all attempts 
to resist it must be superfluous. 

But another and more important 
period had come. The appointment 
of Lord Macartney, in place of Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, at Madras, brought 
a man of some political connexion, 
and of a higher rank than was usually 
employed on those occasions, into 
direct contrast, which was soon direct 
collision, with Hastings. Macartney 
was a man of small ability, but of that 
bustling order of personages who are 
always hanging on the skirts of the 
minister. By marrying a daughter of 
Lord Bute, he had made his way into 
political life. He was then employed 
in successive offices; and having ac- 
tivity and ambition, he was probably 
well disposed to contest the palm of 
Indian supremacy with the governor- 
general. Butamore formidable storm 
was gathering in England. Lord 
North was sinking under the weight 
of a disastrous government. Withno 
talent beyond humour for influence in 
the House, and no ability beyond 
patience for the rule of the state, he 
had found an equivalent for both in 
the personal confidence of the king. 
But the ill fortune of the American 
War, of all wars the most useless, and 
conducted with the most memorable 
want of common sense, at length com- 
pelled even the king to abandon the 
minister. He cut him away like a 
millstone from about his neck; and 
rose buoyant as the encumbrance went 
down. On the 16th of March 1782, 
the most luckless of English Cabinets, 
though by no means the most unprin- 
cipled, was flung into the grave, and 
the ceremonial was followed with uni- 
versal rejoicing. The force of Oppo- 
sition was unexampled since the be- 
ginning of the century. Burke, Fox, 
and their immediate friends, were the 
leaders, not merely of parliamentary in- 
fluence, but of British intellectual supe- 
riority. They had already given Roman 
dignity and Attic eloquence to debates, 
which they had found dull and common- 
place ; or, as they were characterized, 
‘the debates of Dutch burgomasters 
on cheese-parings and candle-ends,” 
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The North administration was suc- 
ceeded by that of Lords Rockingham 
and Shelburne. The affairs of India: 
now came more directly bofore this 
Cabinet than ever. Patronage, toa 
certain extent, is essential to the sups 
ort of every government, and the 
oss of the American colonies had so 
formidably stripped the Treasury, that 
India assumed a larger shape in the 
ministerial eye. But it was in reality 
a magnificent object. 

The events of the last thirty years 
had raised the British settlement from 
a factory to an empire, and all its 
adjuncts were dazzling. Obscure 
officials were seen suddenly rising into 
the highest ranks of society. Enor- 
mous fortunes were suddenly poured 
into England by men of whom nothing 
was known, but that they had been 
in the service of the East India Com- 
pany. The very language of those 
men formed a striking and exciting 
contrast to the obscurity which must 
have been their lot in England ; par- 
venus who had gone to India as mer- 
chant’s clerks, now moved through 
society, talking of the overthrow or 
support of kingdoms, of negotiations 
which settled the fate of dynasties, of 
triumphant campaigns, of the com- 
mand of armies, and all the other high 
concerns and glittering machinery of 
Oriental government. Exaggerated 
as this language must have been in 
the majority of instances, the one fact 
was before all eyes—of a young and 
nameless accountant in the Company’s 
offices, at that moment governing an 
extent of territory larger than Eng- 
land and Wales, and with a prospect 
of extending over the whole vast pen- 
insula. It is only justice to the Bri- 
tish Cabinet to say, that its desire to 
have the supreme control over this 
great territory might fairly have been 
grounded on the opinion, that it could 
no longer be safely confided toa com. 
pany of merchants. But patronage 
and power concurring, the desire was: 
inevitable and irresistible. 

The Marquis of Rockingham and 
Lord Shelburne were probably both in 
some degree friendly to Hastings; but 
Burke's political aversion to the Go- 
vernor- General was too powerful to be. 
resisted by feeble predilections. He is 
even said to have threatened to resign 
his office, the paymastership of the 
forces, unlessthe Cabinet was combined 
against Hastings. “* Whatcan we do?” 








was said by both Shelburne and Ash- 
burton to the advocates of Hastings. 
“ We entertain the highest respect 
and personal regard forhim ; but the 
interests of the nation are at stake. 
Tosave an individual, however meri- 
torious, we cannot ruin our party and 
break up the government.” 

On the 15th of April, Dundas, the 
Lord Advocate, made a speech of de- 
tail,in which the whole administration 
of the Governor-General was reviewed 
and condemned. Burke seconded the 
Lord Advocate, with more than his 
usual ardour, to the extent of propo- 
sing that an entire change should take 
place in the constitution of the Com- 
pany. The bringing in of the bill for 
this purpose was postponed only by 
the extreme exertion of Hastings’ 
friends, especially of Major Scott, 
his well-known parliamentary agent. 
Then followed a long series of battles 
in the India House ; thesubject reached 
the public, and Hastings became the 
universal topic. The parliamentary 
orators described him as the most dan- 
gerous and domineering of mankind ; as 
alike frenzied with ambition and unhe- 
sitating in his means ; as capable of con- 
ceiving the wildest objects and accom- 
plishing the most criminal. Some of 
the bolder speakers intimated projects 
which they acknowledged themselves 
unable to define, and pointed to views 
of independence, and the erection of a 
sovereignty, of which the diadem was 
to be worn by the daring and fortu- 
nate servant of the Directors. Out of 
parliament the charge took another 
shape, more intelligible to the general 
ear. The great delinquent was charged 
with avarice still more boundless than 
his ambition ; as with amassing im- 
mense sums of money, and using them 
as lavishly to corrupt the English 
mame as he had torn them cruel- 
ly from the hands of the Indian pos- 
sessors ; as being master at that mo- 
ment of a million of pounds sterling, 
and being prepared to throw the half 
of that sum, or the whole, into the 
fund for undermining the last integrity 
of the British legislature. 

Extravagant as this language was, 
it must be admitted that the presence 
of an avowed agent of the Governor- 
General in close contact with the par- 
liament; the ~ al intercourse 
carried on by Major Scott with the 
leading members of the Cabinet; the 
extraordinary conversions which took 
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place from time to time a the 
declaimers on Indian affairs ; the 
sudden changes, from the most violent . 
antipathy to the most unqualified pa. 
negyric at the Board of Directors, 
were well calculated to excite the na- 
tural public jealousy of pecuniary cor- 
ruption. ; 

The example of Clive, who had no- 
toriously put members into the House 
for the purpose of defending himself, 
could not be forgotten ; and the pub- 
lic indignation, as the details of the 
Rohilla war, the Benares intrigue, 
and the treatment of the unfortunate 
princesses of Oude arrived, grew 
stronger from hour to hour, until the 
name of the Governor-General was a 
subject of scarcely less than national 
execration. 

And this feeling grew only more 
indignant by the sudden check which 
disappointed the general expectation 
of his recall. Burke had proposed a 
parliamentary commission to investi- 
gate on the spot the misdemeanours 
of the Indian government. Its mem- 
bers were to have been Francis, Lang, 
General Burgoyne, Lord Macartney, 
and William Burke, all of whom had 
been declaredly hostile to Hastings. 
But this the Cabinet refused, with 
obvious justice. Yet other indications 
soon showed that they were rapidly 
neutralizing: the session wore away, 
but nothing was done; Dundas let his 
bill sink into oblivion, and the public 
was forced to be satisfied with the 
vague promise of Fox, that the next 
session should be all activity. 

One of Major Scott's letters to 
Hastings at this period, gives an 
amusing account of the way in which 
the great of this world sport with the 
expectations of the little. It is dated 
July, 1783 :— 

‘* Yesterday the parliament was 
prorogued. You will see by the King’s 
speech, that his Majesty gives notice 
of their intention to resume the consi- 
Ceration of Indian affairs when the 
Houses meet again. * * * * * * * 
From the Commons I went to the 
Peers, and stood next to Lord North 
while the King was speaking. When 
his Majesty had done, Lord North 
turned round to me, and said, ¢ Well, 
sir, you see we are to begin upon you 
as soon as we meet again.’ I answer- 
ed , * Yes, my Lord, and the sooner the 
better ; but 1 wish we had been dismiss-. 
ed this year in a more gentleman- 
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like manner.’ -His Lordship.stared, 
and said, * What do you mean?’ I 
replied, ‘I do not mean, my Lord, 
to allude to his Majesty’s speech, but 
to the manner in which Mr Burke pre- 
faced his motion for the trash of 1775 
to be laid before the House. If there 
is a man on earth free from peculation, 
it is Mr Hastings.’ His Lordship 
replied, ‘ Major Scott, you should not 
be so violent. Consider, peculation is 
a very common word in the House, 
and very frequently used.’ I answer- 
ed, ‘ True, my Lord, and it has been 
applied by Mr Burke, in former times, 
to your Lordship, with as little justice, 
1 believe, as he now applies it to Mr 
Hastings. He laughed at this, and 
said, ¢ We shall see how you come 
off next year,’ and then went away.” 

* * * * * * *” ee We are 
omnipotent at the India House, and 
shall take care to profit by the present 
recess from parliamentary business.” 
This hint is significant enough. 

In another letter, this indefatigable 
agent speaks with great wrath of the 
Cabinet.—* One fact is beyond dis- 
pute, that the King will change his 
present Ministers, if possible; and 
they are despised and hated through- 
out the nation. The majority of 
them are gamblers, swindlers, and 
beggars.” 

After another year of anxiety, 
probably increased by the loneliness 
of his situation, for he had sent Mrs 
Hastings to England, he resolved to 
return home. His description of India, 
in 1784, is singularly gloomy, and 
leaves it difficult to account for the 
He which subsequent writers 

ave lavished on the personal tri- 
umphs of his administration. 


s¢T dread thelossoftime. The Com- - 


pany exhausted of its wealth, and ac- 
tually suffering the first effects of an 
impending famine; the Government 
weakened by a twelvemonth’s distrac- 
tion; the revenue dissipated; the 
Sieks approaching with a numerous 
army, and threatening an invasion ; 
our Council divided, and the majority 
of its members hostile to me; rumours, 
and worse than rumours, of an ap- 
proaching change in the Government ; 
my own knowledge of the strong 
grounds I have furnished for it by the 
Surprize, (a ship ;) the possibility of 
its coming to pass before I have be- 
gun to act—those are the evils I have 
to encounter.” He adds—* On the 
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other hand, I know that I can do more 

if I have time allowed me, and 
it is my ambition to close my govern 
ment with the redemption of a great 
government, family, and nation from 
ruin; and however I am defeated in 
the extent of my design, I am confi- 
dent that I shall leave affairs at least 
not worse than I found them.” ‘This 
is certainly no verybrilliant result of 
an administration of twelve years. 

At length, in January 1785, he sent 
his letter of resignation to the Direc- 
tors, gracefully admitting, that “ after 
thirty-five years of service, and almost 
thirteen of that time passed in the 
charge of the first office of the govern- 
ment, he did not part from it with in- 
difference ;” and in February he quit- 
ted India for ever, landing at Ply- 
mouth in June, after a four months’ 
favourable voyage. 

But here the great struggle of his 
life awaited him. He was met by 
national outcry ; the people evidently 
regarded him less as a retired func- 
tionary than as a returned criminal; 
and the universal voice was that he 
should be brought to trial without de- 
lay. The proudest and the purest 
mind of English statesmanship, Burke, 
had already pledged himself to bring 
Hastings to the bar of the Legisla- 
ture; andeven if he had been reluctant, 
the public feeling now forbade his re- 
treat. The friends of Hastings, too, 
were so confident of his complete’ 
triumph, that they actually had the 
rashness to challenge the enquiry. On 
the first day of the session of 1786, 
Major Scott haughtily reminded Burke 
of his notice before the preceding re- 
cess, and desired him to name the first 
possible day for substantiating it. 
This singular act, however, was pro- 
bably the result of information, that, 
at a meeting of the party a day ortwo 
before, at the house of the Duke of 
Portland, it had been warmly advised 
that he should abandon the prosecu- 
tion altogether. But Burke was in- 
flexible. On the 17th of February, 
he moved for a * copy of the corres- 
pondence of Hastings with the Direc- 
tors, between Jan 1785 and Ja- 
nuary 1786.” On this occasion Dun- 
das and Pitt were op to’ him. 
But the opposers were languid, and it 
was obvious that Hastings must de- 
pend upon the justice of his cause 
alone. 1 

It is beyond the necessary limits of 
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this paper, to go through the details of 
this famous trial. But we cannot 
agree with the biographer in his esti- 
mate of the motives or the mind of 
Burke. Justly dismissing, as he does, 
all the common and now universally 
abandoned imputations of personal 
vindictiveness for Hastings’ neglect 
of his nephew, &c., he charges his 
hostility chiefly to the overthrow of 
the Foxite party on the India bill of 
1783, which again he attributes to 
Hastings. But this ground seems sin- 
gularly fantastic. We are still to learn 
how Hastings could have effectively 
influenced the fall of the measure at a 
distance which took almost a twelve- 
month for the answer of a letter. The 
measure itself had grounds of objec- 
tion strong enough to ensure its over- 
throw. It went to turn the legislature 
into a cipher, to strip the king of all 
but nominal power, and to govern the 
country by patronage, that patronage 
being irrevocably placed in the hands 
of the Whigs. Charles Fox was the 
man who should have been vindictive, 
if the feeling could exist, for it was 
his ruin ; he it was who bore the par- 
entage, the obloquy, and the punish- 
ment. Weare also toldin this volume, 
that Burke’s passion was in the habit 
of getting the better of his reason, 
that “his prejudice matured itself into 
a principle,” &c. Again we must 
doubt ; for our conception of Burke 
‘is wholly to the contrary: his judg- 
ment appears to us to have been of a 
remarkably deliberate, distinct, and 
clear-sighted order. It is certain that, 
in the great contingencies which so 
soon perplexed every other man of 
every party, Burke was the most con. 
spicuous individual for soberness of 
view ; that, from his remaining frag- 
ments of correspondence, it is unde- 
niable that his judgment alone could 
have saved his party from the long 
succession of errors into which they 
fell from the period of the Coalition, 
through the times of the Regency and 
the French Revolution ; and that the 
memorable soundness of his views in 
the approaching convulsions of Eu- 
rope, in 1789, has placed him in the 
highest. rank of political prediction. 
But no mistake is more frequent than 
the supposition that ardour of feeling 
precludes sagacity ; that glowing ge- 
nius is inconsistent with profound 
thought; or that the rich and plastic 
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mind, which might have made the 
most. powerful of poets, or the most 
imaginative of painters, might not 
form the noblest of all means for those 
noblest of all duties—the guidance and 
government of nations. We are con- 
vinced that Burke's sole motive was a 
sense of public justice. 

On the 3d of April, the House of 
Commons rhea on impeaching 
Hastings, and nominated the commit- 
tee of nineteen, at the head of which 
was Burke, followed by Fox and She- 
ridan; the committee appointing 
Francis as their assessor. But we 
must hasten on. The trial lasted till 
the country grew weary of it, and 
began to charge its delays as in them- 
selves a denial of justice. Those de- 
lays were, perhaps, unavoidable, from 
the formalities of the tribunal; but 
they were, and deservedly, unpopular. 
The charges themselves were so much 
involved in Indian technicalities, that 
it was scarcely possible for a mixed 
English auditory to comprehend them ; 
and finally, after a seven years’ trial, 
Hastings was acquitted. But his ac- 
quittal procured no compensating hon- 
ours from the government. He sank 
into retirement, and on the 22d of 
August 1818, at the age of eighty-six, 
he tranquilly died. ; 

Our opinion of Hastings may be 
collected from our passing views of 
his conduct. We had come to the sub- 
ject with astrong prejudice in his fa- 
vour asa man of great ability, misun- 
derstood in consequence of the remote- 
ness of his scene of operations, as the 
sole sustainer of our Indian empire, © 
and as offering an immaculate con- 
trast to the race of official corruption 
and cruelty whom he had to control. 
The perusal of this Memoir has con- 
siderably lowered our admiration. 
That he was a man of powerful ta- 
lents is unquestionable ; and that his 
ambition was essentially neither sor- 
did nor cruel we willingly allow : but 
we think that there is full evidence 
that temptation could make both ; that 
one principle swallowed up the rest; 
and that to stand well with the Direc- 
tors was the paramount object, which 
to him could throw a semblance at 
least of virtue over every crime. We 
think that his trial ought to have end- 
ed in condemnation; and that the 
acquittal of Hastings leaves a stain on 
the justice of his country. 
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THE WARS OF THE SCOTS IN FRANCE. 


‘* One of the last relics of the gallant band of Scottish lords and knights, who had so long and 
s0 truly served Charles VII. in those bloody wars, which decided the independence of the French 
crown, and the expulsion of the English. He had fought, when a boy, abreast with Douglas and 
Buchan, had ridden beneath the banner of the Maid of Arc, and was perhaps one of those last asso- 
ciates of Scottish chivalry, who had so willingly drawn their swords for the fleur-de-lys against. 


their ‘auld enemies of England.’ ”— Quentin 


-Amone the many important conse- 
quences of the consolidation of the 
two nations of Britain into a single 
community, we have been frequent- 
ly struck with the absurd effect 
which it has produced upon the feel- 
ings with which Scotchmen in general 
are wont to regard many of the 
scenes of the middle ages, in which 
their southern neighbours, now their 
fellow-subjects, played a principal 
part. Accustomed, for a century at 
least, to consider their national hon- 
our and advantage as identic with 
those of England, they are apt to for- 
get that it was ever otherwise, and to 
talk with pride of successes won by 
the English, unconnected with, or 
even in direct opposition to, the Scots. 
Of this, a remarkable instance is fur- 
nished by the campaigns in the 14th 
and 15th centuries, which had so 
nearly subjected France to the English 
monarchs of the house of Plantagenet, 
and which were distinguished by the 
decisive victories of Cressy, Agincourt, 
and Poictiers. To these, it is not un- 
usual to hear Scotchmen allude, -in 
terms of exultation,. such as would be 
perfectly appropriate from English 
lips, but to which the Scots can lay 
no claim, as their nation was then in 
the strictest alliance with the French, 
under whose banners whole legions 
of their bravest warriors were then 
serving, and whose monarchy was 
saved from extinction, mainly by the 
efforts of these Scottish auxiliaries. 

That considerable intercourse for- 
merly existed between Scotland and 
France, must be familiar to every one 
who has ever heard a peasant woman 
talk of clothing her boy in a Jeistiecor 
or remembers how the citizens of 
Edinburgh, fifty years ago, used to 
fly from the appalling shout of Garde- 
loo. The subject, however, is of far 
too much importance, both to the his- 
tory of Scotland in particular, which 
owes to this intercourse a great part 
of its civilization; and of Europe in 
general, the subsequent fortunes of 
which could not but have been mate- 
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rially affected by the success of the 
English in their attempts to subju- 
gate France, to be left to such trivial 
reminiscences as these; and we con- 
ceive we shall not be held inexcusable 
if we devote a few moments to the 
task of recalling the stirring scenes of 
one of the most interesting chapters of 
our national history. 

The origin of the league between 
France and Scotland, which contiaued 
unbroken down to the union of the 
British crowns, has been a favourite 
field for the fabling propensities in 
which some of our historians delighted 
to indulge. They relate, with great 
pomp, how the Emperor Charlemagne 
formed a league of perpetual amity 
with Achaius king of Scotland, and 
bestowed on him his daughter in mar- 
riage. How Achaius, in memory of 
this happy alliance, added a double 
tressure of fleur-de-lys to the Scottish 
arms, and sent an auxiliary force of 
4000 men, under command of his bro- 
ther, the Gilliemore, or Great Lad, 
which, it seems, was then the title’of 
the Prince- Royal of Scotland, to assist 
the emperor in his wars with the 
Lombards in Italy. And, finally, how 
William Douglas, one of the chief 
captains of this auxiliary host, having 
fallen ill at Placenza on his return, 
resolved to settle there, and having 
married the daughter of a distinguish- 
ed citizen, by name Antonio Spetino, 
left a family, which proving but 
moderately prolific, gave rise to only 
fourteen noble houses in Italy. The 
whole of this story, although suffi- 
ciently circumstantial, we do not call 
upon the public to believe, only re- 
marking in passing, that although the 
idea, that the alliance between France 
and Scotland is as old as Charlemagne, 
has long been rejected by our best 
antiquarians, the story is nevertheless 
not a mere fiction, having grown out 
of a mistaken interpretation of a pas- 
sage in Eginhard, where the secretary 
of Charlemagne mentions a friendly 
intercourse which had at one time sub- 
sisted between his master and the 
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monarchs of Ireland, whom he styles, 
according to the usage of his time, 
«* Reges Scotorum.”. The remainder 
of the story had probably no further 
foundation than the mere existence, 
at Placenza, of a family named Scoti, 
whose arms bore some resemblance to 
those of the Douglasses. The real 
origin of the alliance between France 
and Scotland is unquestionably much 
later than the time of Charlemagne, 
although it may not be easy to show, 
with certainty, the precise date of its 
commencement. The first treaty be- 
tween the monarchs, of which distinct 
records now exist, is that which was 
concluded in the year 1295 between 
the unfortunate John Baliol of Scot- 
land and Philip the Fair of France; but 
there are circumstances which lead us 
to suspect, to use no stronger expres- 
sion, that something of the kind may 
have existed a little earlier. The tres- 
sure of fleursde-lys, generally refer- 
red by our historians to the French 
alliance, certainly appears in the Scot- 
tish arms several reigns previous to 
that of Baliol ; but the real cause of 
its introduction is quite unknown, and 
its resemblance to the French insignia 
may be merely accidental. In an 
agreement with Robert the Bruce, in 
1326, Charles IV. of France mentions 
‘the friendship and good-wiil which 
have long subsisted between our pre- 
decessors, kings of France, and our 
kingdom, on the one part, and the 
kings of Scotland, and the said king- 
dom of Scotland, on the other;” ex- 
pressions which can hardly be under- 
stood as referring only to the engage- 
ment with Baliol, thirty years before. 
'-Be that as it may, however, from the 
year 1295 above alluded to, down to 
the accession of James .VI. to the Eng- 
lish throne, there existed an unbroken 
series of treaties of the strictest amity 
and alliance between the independent 
monarchies of Scotland and France, 
the terms of which may be seen in the 
archives of both countries. 
John Baliol was placed on the throne 
of Scotland in the year 1292, by the 
award of Edward I. of England, who, 
originally chosen as a mere umpire, 
to whom the competitors for the Scot- 
tish crown might refer their conflicting 
#laims, had succeeded in extorting from 
the states of Scotland an acknowledg- 
ment of his feudal superiority over that 
ancient andindependent kingdom. But 
from the moment when the King of 
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England had thus got the country into 
his hands, and placed on its throne 
one whom he regarded as a creature 
of his own, he seemed bent upon dri- 
ving its high-spirited people into in- 
surrection, that he might have a pre- 
text for pouring his troops into the 
land, and permanently subduing it. 
Whilst he was mild and indulgent to- 
wards his English subjects, he treated 
every appearance of independence on 
the part of the Scots with the — 
severity ; summoning their king to 
appear before the English courts on 
the most trivial occasions, and encou- 
raging them to appeal from his judg- 
ments to himself, as Lord Paramount 
of the kingdom of Scotland. By these 
and similar insults, he continued to 
exasperate the Scots until the year 
1294, when, having quarrelled with 
his own feudal superior Philip of 
France, he renounced his allegiance, 
declared war against France, and sent. 
to summon Baliol and the prin- 
pal Scottish nobility to join him with 
their forces. The King of Scots, how- 
ever, whose character seems to have 
met with but scrimp justice from sub- 
sequent historians, provoked beyond 
endurance, at once showed himself 
inclined rather to imitate the acts 
than to obey the commands of his liege 
lord. The Scottish parliament as- 
sembled at Scone, dismissed all Eng- 
lishmen from the Scottish court, con- 
fiscated the Scottish estates of the 
English nobility, forfeited the pos- 
sessions of such of the Scots as took 
part with Edward, and banished them 
from the country ; opened negotiations 
for an alliance with France, and made 
every preparation for war with Eng- 
land. But although Baliol had joined 
with his parliament in these resolu- 
tions, his own nobles seem to have 
entertained doubts of his constancy ; 
for a year had not elapsed when they 
removed him entirely from the govern- 
ment of the country, and placed it in 
the hands of twelve of their own num. — 
ber. The proceedings of these guar- 
dians were bold and decisive. T 

sent to Edward, in the name of their 


-king, a written renunciation of all 


allegiance to England, and despatched 
envoys to France, to conclude a 

with its sovereign, Philip the Fair. 
The terms of this treaty. bound the 
French monarch te give his niece, 
Joan, daughter to his brother Charles, 
Count of Valois, in marriage to Ed- 
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ward Baliol, Prince- Royal of Scotland, 
and to send to that country an auxi- 
liary force, to be maintained at his 
own expense. 

Such were the circumstances which 
accompanied the formation of the first 
distinctly recorded alliance between 
Scotland and France. The cause of 
Baliol was, indeed, ruined by the dis- 
sensions of his nobles, and the conse- 
quent defeat of his army at Dunbar ; 
te the patriotic party in Scotland, 

eaded first by Wallace, then by 
Bruce, continued to look towards 
France as their natural ally against 
the overweening usurpations of Eng- 
land, until, in the year 1326, King 
Robert I. of Scotland, during a truce 
with England, which was followed 
next year by a permanent peace, re- 
newed the relations of his crown with 
that of France, by a mutual treaty of 
alliance, offensive and defensive, con- 
cluded at Corbeille in Champagne, by 
Randolph Earl of Moray on the part 
of Scotland, with Charles LV. of 
France, youngest son of Philip the 
Fair, in which the two nations cove- 
nanted to assist each other against 
England to the full extent of their 
power. This treaty was preserved 
inviolate down to the close of the sepa- 
rate history of Scotland, having been 
formally renewed no less than thirteen 
times during that period; and the 
crowns were further bound to each 
other by mutual intermarriages of the 
royal families. Thus, in 1436, Louis 
the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI. of 
France, married Margaret, daughter 
of James I. of Scotland. In 1536, 
James V. of Scotland married Mag- 
dalen, daughter to Francis I. of France; 
and lastly, the marriage of Mary, 
Queen-heiress of Scotland, in 1558, to 
Francis the Dauphin, afterwards 
Francis II. of France, might have 
united the kingdoms under the same 
sovereign, but for the death of Francis 
without issue, only two years after the 
marriage. As might have been ex- 
pected from a connexion so intimate, 
the mutual assistance stipulated be- 
tween Robert Bruce and Charles LV., 
was cheerfully rendered by the suc- 
cessors of both, on more occa- 
sions than one. The wars of the 
French in Scotland led to no satisfac- 
tory result, and have been amply 
treated of by our national historians; 
but the service of the Scots in France, 
infinitely more important and inter- 
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esting, both on account of the effect 
which it produced on the, manners of 
the Scots, and from the magnitude of 
the events on the continent with which 
it was connected, has been merely al- 
luded to by our best writers, as less 
intimately connected with the national 
history. 

The contest which compelled the 
French to ask the aid of their northern 
allies, and the stake in which was no 
less than the separate existence of 
France and England, took its rise from 
the opposite laws which then, as since, 
ruled the succession to the crown in 
the two countries; the French follow- 
ing the Salique and the English the 
Feudal law. Between the years 1316 
and 1328, the death of three successive 
kings of France without issue, had 
extinguished the direct male line of 
the third, or Capetiandynasty. The 
last king, Charles LV., memset had 
left a sister, Isabella, the widow of 
Edward II. of England, whose son, 
Edward III., was therefore nephew to 
the French king. But the States. of 
France, following the Salique law, 
which was undoubtedly that of their 
country, placed on the throne Philip, 
Count of Valois, cousin-german and 
heir-male of their deceased monarchs 
and their doing so might have led to 
no bad consequences, but for a quarrel 
which shortly afterwards took place 
between Philip and his minister, Ro« 
bert of Artois. The latter having 
been detected by his master, endeay-. 
ouring to support his claim to a pro- 
perty by forged writings, was veer 
deprived of all his lands and dignities, 
and banished from France. . The 
disgraced minister fled to England, 
where he arrived in the year 1337; 
and being well received by King Ed- 
ward, he resolved to avenge himself 
on his former master, Philip VI., by 
inciting the King of England to raise 
a claim to the crownof France, in right 
of his mother Isabella, daughter to 
Philip the Fair. The two countries 
were immediately involved in a war, 
which lasted, with various interrup- 
tions and alternations of success, for 
more than a century. --It ought to be 
borne in mind, however, that, even on 
the feudal principle,-there existed a 
nearer heir both to the Capetian fa- 
mily in general, and to Charles IV. in 
particular, than the King of England. 
For Charles’s elder brother, Louis X., 
had left a daughter, Johanna, whose 
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son, Charles of Navarre, as grandson 
of Louis X., was of course to be pre- 
ferred to the son of Isabella, sister to 
the same Louis, both as heir of line to 
the royal family, and to Louis’s bro- 
ther, Charles 1V. Andif the claims of 
Johanna had been set aside by the 
States of France, in favour of her 
father’s brother Philip V., Edward 
could derive no benefit from the cir- 
cumstance, as his mother’s pretensions 
had been equally set aside by the 
States in favour of Philip de Valois.* 
The first decisive reverse which the 
French sustained in this war, was in 
the celebrated battle of Cressy, fought 
in the year 1346, when King Philip 
in person was totally overthrown by a 
much inferior force of English, shortly 
after which a truce for three years 
was concluded by the mediation of the 
pope. During the subsistence of this 
armistice, inthe year 1350, king Philip 
died, and was succeeded by his son 
John, who found at his accession his 
treasury exhausted by the expenses of 
a war which had already lasted more 
than ten years, and his territories 
threatened with a renewal of the 
ravages which had characterized most 
part of his father’s reign. No sooner 
was the truce, which had been but ill 
observed on either side, expired, than 
France was simultaneously invaded, in 
the north by Edward III. in person, 
and in the south-west by hisson Edward 
the Black Prince. The former in- 
deed soon found that the force which 
accompanied him was utterly inade- 
quate; and, unable to meet the French 
in the field, was obliged to retreat to 
his own country. But the Prince of 
Wales strengthened himself to such a 
degree at Bordeaux, and conducted 
his operations with so much skill, 
that the conquest of the country seemed 
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only to be avoided by the instant ex. 
pulsion of the invaders. Under these 
circumstances, King John assembled 
the States of his kingdom at Paris, 
and laid his ‘situation before them. 
An exhausted treasury, and a formid- 
able enemy actually in the country, 
were evils which must be met in- 
stantly if at all; and the States imme- 
diately agreed to maintain an army of 
30,000 men during the continuance of 
the war, and to furnish the king with 
money for the ordinary expenses of 
the government. 

It appears to have been on this 
occasion, that the first distinct appli- 
cation for assistance was made by the 
French to their Scottish allies. Forty 
gentlemen of France, at the head of 
whom was Eugene Garrantier, were 
despatched to Scotland with a sum of 
4000 crowns, in order to engage an 
auxiliary force. They found that 
kingdom in all the confusion which 
followed the unsuccessful invasion of 
England by David II., and the cap- 
ture of that monarch at the battle of 
Durham, on whichthey attached them- 
selves to William Lord Douglas, after- 
wards Earl of Douglas, who had him- 
self been bred to arms in France, and 
accompanied him in several of his ex- 
peditions. Peace being restored, they 
immediately set themselves to the ob- 
ject of their mission, and met with 
such success, that they soon returned 
to the continent, accompanied by the 
first detachment of Scottish auxiliaries 
who served in France, consisting of 
3000 men, under command of Doug- 
las himself. King John received this 
timely reinforcement with the greatest 
joy, and testified his gratitude to. 
wards their leader by conferring on 
him the honour of knighthood. 

Meanwhile the Black Prince had 
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head of a force not exceeding 
12,000 men, in the hope of joining 


‘another English division under the 


Duke of Lancaster. He had advanced 
through Limousin into Berri, ravag- 


‘jing the country on all sides, when 


he was compelled to give up his ori- 
ginal intention, in consequence of the 
strength of the country, and the an- 
noyance which he experienced from 
the inhabitants, who broke down the 
bridges, and harassed his march by 
every means in their power. The in- 
telligence, too, which now reached 
him, that King John was advancing 
against him with an overwhelming 
force, rendered it necessary for him 
to think of his own safety, and he 
turned aside to the westward, with the 
intention of retreating slowly towards 
Bordeaux. The rapid motions of King 
John, however, rendered it impos- 
sible for the Prince to accomplish this 
design, and the two armies at. last 
came in sight of each other at Mau- 
pertuis, about two miles from Poic- 
tiers, where a decisive action took 
place, which is one of the most re- 
markable instances on record of su- 
perior generalship compensating in- 
feriority of numbers. The Black 
Prince, whose force hardly exceeded 
an eighth part of those opposed to him, 
had taken up a very strong position, 
upon a gentle elevation surrounded by 
vineyards and rows of trees, which he 
strengthened yet farther by intrench- 
ments and other defences, leaving it 
only accessible by a single narrow 
road between high hedges, leading di- 
rectly towards the centre of his line. 
Notwithstanding the strength of his 
position, the situation of the Prince 
was sufficiently critical, and he was 
not therefore disinclined to listen to 
terms proposed to him by the Cardinal 
de Perigord. But the French insist- 
ing that. the Prince and his chief nobles 
should remain in captivity, Edward 
loudly declared that he would never 
yield*himself a prisoner, until he was 
taken sword in hand, and the negotia- 
tion was broken off. There remained 
now two lines of conduct at the option 
of King John, either to surround the 
English, and starve them into a sur- 
render, or to fight them as they lay. 
The latter alternative he unfortunately 
resolved upon adopting, although Sir 
Eustace de Ribeaumont, whom he had 
sent to reconnoitre the English position, 
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had reported it as almost, if not quite — 
impregnable, and the result was the 
total overthrow of his whole army. 
Preparatory to the attack, he caused 
his cavalry to dismount and act as 
infantry, with the exception of 300 
select men-at-arms, who remained on 
horseback. The Black Prince, on his 
part, placed a body of men-at-arms in 
such a position as would enable them, 
by fetching a compass, to fall on the 
flank of the French, and, having lined 
with archers the hedges, between 
which was the only approach to his 
position, he awaited the attack. It 
was commenced by the 300 French 
cavalry who had remained on horse- 
back; but they had no sooner entered 
the road to the English camp, which 
was sO narrow as to admit only four 
men abreast, than they were assailed 
by such a storm of arrows from the 
hedges that they found it impossible 
to advance. A large body of foot who- 
came up to support them shared the 
same fate, and were driven back in 
confusion upon the main body ; whilst, 
at the same moment, the English re- 
serve attacking the French in flank, 
shook the stability of their whole line. 
Prince Edward, seizing the proper 
moment, advanced with his whole 
force against the disordered ranks of 
the French, and put them utterly to 
flight. One division fled at once, car- 
rying with them three of the sons of 
the King. The remainder, under com- 
mand of John in person? stood their 
ground, until, most of their leaders be- 
ing taken or slain, they too gave way. 
The King, who had fought with the 
greatest bravery, and exposed his per- 
son in the foremost ranks, seéing him- 
self unsupported, was compelled to 
surrender himself and his son Philip 
to the English. 

Meanwhile an obstinate combat had 
been maintained between a part of the 
English army and the Scottish auxili- 
ary force, until the latter, seeing the 
battle irretrievably lost, and many of 
their best warriors having been slain 
or taken, resigned so unequal a con- 
test. Their brave leader, Douglas, re- 
fused even then to give way, and was 
finally forced off the field by his own 
officers. Among the slain were four 
Scottish knights, Sir Andrew Stuart, 
Sir Robert Gordon, Sir Andrew Hali- 
burton, and Sir Andrew Vasse; whilst 
of the prisoners the most important 
was Douglas’s cousin, Archibald Doug- - 
Qu 
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las, natural son to Bruce's faithful fol- 
lower, the Good Lord James. He 
owed his speedy liberation to a ruse 
of his friend Sir William Ramsay of 
Colluthie, who had also been taken, 
by which the whole of the English 
officers were deceived. Douglas was 
remarkable for the splendour of his 
accoutrements; and Ramsay, seeing 
him brought into the English camp 
on the afternoon of the day on which 
the battle had been fought, suddenly 
addressed him, “* Accursed murderer, 
how dare youshow yourself in the ar- 
mour of your master? Come here, and 
pull off my boots.” Douglas, entering 
into the trick, approached with well- 
affected terror, and kneeling down, 
pulled off one of the boots, which he 
had no sooner done, than Ramsay 
snatched it from his hands, and struck 
him with it several times. The Eng- 
lish who stood by, thinking he had 
gone mad, rushed in and rescued 
Douglas from his hands, asking him 
why he so treated a man whose ar- 
mour showed him to be a person of 
consequence. “ He is a vagabond 
groom,” answered Ramsay, “ who has 
doubtless slain his master furtively. 
Be off, you scoundrel, to the field, and 
seek out the body of my cousin your 
master, and when you have found him, 
let me know, that he may have decent 
burial.” Then, turning to the English 
officers he found no difficulty in ran- 
soming the supposed groom for the 
insignificant sum of 100 shillings, 
which done, he cudgeled him out of 
the camp. It is to be regretted, that 
we have no record of the subsequent 
fortunes of Ramsay, whose ready wit, 
although somewhat of the roughest, 
had thus liberated his friend. Douglas 
himself became afterwards Earl of 
Douglas and Lord of Galloway, and 
was celebrated in Scotland under the 
title of Archibald the Grim. 

This decisive and important battle, 
in which tiie Scottish auxiliaries first 
appeared as a distinct body, was 
fought on the 19th September 
1356; and in the ensuing spring, the 
Black Prince, whose force had been 
too small to permit of his following 
up his victory, returned to London, 
bearing with him the captive King 
John, who there met his ally, David 
of Scotland, who had invaded Eng- 
land in his quarrel, and had been, like 
him, taken prisoner at the battle of 
Durham. For three years after the 
battle of Poictiers did the King of 
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France continue a prisoner in Lon- 
don, till, in the year 1360, a peace 
was concluded at Bretigny, by which 
England renounced all claim to the 
French crown, and to the provinces of 
Flanders, Normandy, Bretagne, Anjou, 
Maine, and Touraine, retaining or re- 
ceiving Gascony, Guienne, Saintonge, 
Poitou, and some other possessions. 
The ransom of the captive monarch 
was fixed at 3,000,000 of gold florins, 
and heimmediately returned to France. 
The subsequent history of King John, 
affords a rare and remarkable instance 
of royal faith. He had no sooner re- 
turned to his kingdom than he set 
himself to raise the ransom, on the 
faith of which he had been restored 
to liberty. He increased the taxes, 
sent all his plate to be coined into 
money, admitted Jews into France for 
a yearly tribute, and actually sold the 
hand of his youngest daughter to Ga- 
leazzo Visconti of Milan, for 600,000 
dollars. All was, however, in vain ; 
and the King, finding it impossible for 
him to fulfil his engagement, resolved 
upon returning to his English prison, 
which he accordingly did in 1363, 
and died in captivity the following 
year. 

During the next half century, the 
countries were engaged in frequent 
quarrels; but the great question as 
to the succession to the French crown 
seems to have been regarded as set- 
tled by the treaty of Bretigny, till the 
English claim was revived by King 
Henry V. This prince, who had 
been invited into France during the 
civil war between the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Orleans, landed on the 
coast of Normandy in 1415, took 
Harfleur, and gave the French a total 
overthrow at Agincourt ; after which 
he concluded a truce for two years, 
and returned home. But before this 
term had expired, the Burgundians, 
determined to crush their rivals of 
Orleans, at whatever price, formed a 
league with England, on the express 
understanding that the crown of 
France should be given to Henry, who 
again appeared in Normandy at the 
head of an English army. Thus re- 
inforced, the Burgundians occupied 
Paris, and obtained possession of 
the person of the king, Charles 
VI., in whose name they governed 
the kingdom. One of their first acts 
was to conclude, in 1420, a formal 
treaty between France and England, 
by which the English king was to 
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marry Catherine, daughter of Charles 
VI., to be regent of France during 
the life of that monarch, and to suc- 
ceed to the throne at his death, 
France and England remaining for 
ever united under one crown. The 
independent French monarchy seem- 
ed now irrecoverably fallen; but it 
was destined, within a very few years, 
to be revived, under circumstances 
which render the final expulsion of 
the English from France one of the 
most romantic chapters in the history 
of the middle ages. 

On the occupation of Paris by the 
English, the Dauphin Charles, son to 
Charles VI., whom the treaty with 
Henry of England entirely excluded 
from his rightful heritage, escaped 
from the city, and, placing himself at 
the head of those who still resisted 
the English usurpation of their native 
crown, commenced a campaign, which 
is not only rendered more than usually 
interesting to the general reader by 
the extraordinary career of the Maid 
of Orleans, but possesses a special 
charm for us, owing to the fact, that 
the disinherited prince was supported 
by the largest body of Scottish troops 
which ever appeared in France. If 
the respective resources of the con- 
tending parties be fairly considered, 
it will be found that Charles was by 
no means a match for the powers op- 
posed to him. For whilst the Eng- 
lish possessed the whole of the north 
of France, the capital, and the pro~ 
vinces of Guienne and Gascony in 
the south, their ally, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, ruled over the east, thus con- 
fining the districts which still conti- 
nued loyal to their native prince to the 
central parts of the country ; in addi- 
tion to which, the whole resources of 
England itself were —. against 
him. Fully sensible of this prepon- 
derance in the scale of his enemies, 
Charles used. every exertion to 
strengthen his cause by foreign aid, 
and naturally looked, in the first place, 
to Scotland, the ancient ally of his 
house. In the year 1420, he dispatch- 
ed the Count of Vendosme with let- 
ters to Robert Duke of Albany, then 
Governor of Scotland during the cap- 
tivity of King James I., entreating as- 
sistance against the English, in virtue 
of the ancient treaty between the 
crowns. On receipt of this embassy, 
Albany immediately convoked the 
Estates of Scotland, under whose 
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sanction a force-of 7000 men was 
raised for the French service. ‘The 
command of this powerful auxiliary 
force was given to John Stuart Earl 
of Buchan, second son to the Duke of 
Albany, who was accompanied by 
Archibald Douglas Earl of Wigton, 
son and heir of the Earl of Douglas. 
Besides these leaders of the expedi- 
tion, many of the best knights in 
Scotland joined it, as Robert Stuart, 
another son of Albany; Alexander 
Lindsay, brother to the Earl of Craw- 
ford; Sir John Swinton, and many 
others. On the arrival of Buchan and 
his troops in France, Charles received 
them in the most courteous manner, 
assigning them the town and territory 
of Chatillon, in Touraine, as their 
headquarters, he himself holding his 
court at Bourges, in Berri, a circum- 
stance which led to the English giving 
him the contemptuous title of “ King 
of Bourges. But the favour which 
he naturally showed to so important 
an auxiliary, appears from the very 
first to have excited the ill-will of 
some of the French lords; for we 
read of complaints being made to 
Charles of the amount of wine and 
other provisions necessary for the 
support of the Scottish force. The 
prince, however, evaded the subject 
until the success of his allies had effec- 
tually silenced their enemies. 
Fortunately for the French cause, 
Henry V. was, about this time, obliged 
to return to London, leaving the con- 
duct of the war in France to his bro- 
ther Thomas Duke of Clarence, who 
was by no means his equal in military 
talent. This prince, being anxious to 
win a name for himself during the 
king’s absence, put himself at the head 
of 10,000 men, and having plundered 
the neighbourhood of Angers, advan- 
ced towards the small town of Baugé, 
in Anjou, which he prepared to be- 
siege. The Earl of Buchan, hearing 
this, and equally anxious to signalize 
himself, in order to overcome the 
envious feelings which his arrival in 
France had excited, left a garrison of 
1000 men at Chatillon, and marched 
with the remainder, and a small num- 
ber of French, to meet the English. 
The Scots arrived within four miles 
of Baugé two days before Easter, in 
the year 1421, and, supposing their 
opponents would respect the truce 
generally observed at that holy sea- 
son, they encamped carelessly to await 
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its termination. The Duke of Cla- 
rence, however, having been made 
aware of their position by a Lombard 
named Andrew Fregosa, who had 
been a prisoner to the Scots, but had 
escaped, determined to attempt to 
surprise them in theircamp. Where- 
fore, rising suddenly from the dinner- 
table, at which he was engaged when 
the news reached him, and taking 
with him the knights and mounted 
men-at-arms, he advanced towards the 
Scots, leaving orders for his natural 
son, Sir Thomas Beauford, to follow 
him with the infantry. It happened, 
however, fortunately, that the Earl of 
Buchan had sent his kinsman, John 
Stuart of Darnley, with Des Fon- 
taines, a French noble, and 400 cho- 
sen men, to reconnoitre the English 
army, by whom the march of Clarence 
was immediately discovered. Farther 
time for preparation was also given 
by the bravery of a small body of 
French, quartered at a village called 
Little Baugé, who, being surprised by 
the English, retreated into the church 
steeple, and defended themselves so 
vigorously as materially to retard the 
advance of the enemy. At the first 
alarm, Buchan had sent Robert Stuart 
of Railston, with thirty archers, to 
defend the bridge over a torrent which 
covered his position, and this handful 
of men soon found themselves engaged 
with Clarence and his cavalry. They 
stood their ground, however, man- 
fully, and, being soon reinforced by 
Hugh Kennedy with 100 men, held 
the bridge so long, that the attack 
upon the Scots lost entirely the cha- 
racter of a surprise, to which Clarence 
had mainly trusted for its success. 
Overpowered by numbers, they were 
at length compelled to give way, and 
the advanced guard of the English 
crossed the river. Here, however, 
their success terminated, for they were 
met by Buchan himself, who, although 
at the head of no more than about 200 
Scottish men-at-arms, engaged them 
so fiercely as entirely to put a stop to 
their farther advance. At the very 
first onset, Clarence himself was 
wounded in the face by the lance of 
Sir William Swinton, and, on his 
rushing forward to avenge the blow, 
he was struck down by Buchan him- 
self with an iron mace, and slain by 
a knight of the Lennox, Alexander 
Maclellane, who took the rich coronet 
which he wore over his helmet, and 
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afterwards sold it.to Stuart of Darnley 
for 1000 angels. Meanwhile the re- 
mainder of both armies were hurrying 
to the field, and the battle soon be- 
came general; but the fall of their 
leader had so disheartened the Eng- 
lish, that they were totally routed 
with immense slaughter, many taken, 
and the rest pursued in all directions, 
until night compelled the victors to 
desist. The loss of the English on 
this occasion amounted to about 2000 
slain, including Clarence himself, Lord 
Rosse, Lord Gray, and many other 
noblemen ; whilst amongst the prison- 
ers were the Earl of Somerset, taken 
by a Scottish esquire named Laurence 
Vernor, and his brother Thomas, by. 
John Carmichael, who had shivered 
his lance against Clarence himself, 
and the Earl of Huntingdon, by John _ 
Sibbald. The loss of the victors 
amounted to nearly half that of the 
vanquished ; but it had fallen chiefly 
on the French, who lost several knights 
—Charles le Bouteiller, Sir John 
Ivorin, Garin des Fontaines, Sir John 
de Passavant, Sir John de Bulle, Sir 
John Totavant—whilst the Scots lost 
no man of note. The fame of this 
decisive victory spread in all direc- 
tions, reaching even to Rome, where 
the Pope Martin was heard to re- 
mark, that the Scots would prove an 
antidote tothe English. Charles VII. 
himself no sooner received the agree- 
able intelligence, than, turning to 
those who had been loudest in their 
complaints, he exclaimed, ‘ What 
think you now of your gluttonous and 
wine-bibbing Scots?” and, the more 
strongly to bind these valuable auxi- 
liaries to his cause, he created Buchan 
Constable of France, and Wigton Mar- 
shal, mortgaging to the latter the 
dukedom of Touraine, the revenue of 
which was then estimated at 10,000 
crowns. 

King Henry of England, finding 
that the accession of the Scots to the 
party of the Dauphin might be dan- 
gerous to him, and enraged by the 
death of his brother and the de- 
feat of his troops, immediately re- 
turned to France with a large force, 
carrying with him thecaptive, James]. 
of Scotland, by means of whom he 
hoped to remove those. troublesome 
auxiliaries from his rival’s cause. . In. 
this, however, he entirely failed; for 
although he succeeded in inducing his 
captive to command the Scots in 
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France to lay down their arms, yet 
Buchan merely answered, that so long 
as his sovereign was under the domin- 
ion of others, he did not consider him- 
self bound to obey him. Notwith- 
standing the failure of this plan, Henry 
was not without hope, that the pre- 
sence of the young King of Scots in 
his camp might be advantageous to 
him, by inspiring the Dauphin with 
suspicions of the fidelity of his auxi- 
liaries, when thus employed against 
their native sovereign. This hope 
also proved fallacious, and the English 
king wrecked his vengeance on twenty 
Scots, who fell into his hands by the 
capture of Melun on the Seine, and 
whom he caused to-be hanged as rebels 
to their rightful sovereign, James I. 
there present. King Henry, however, 
was doomed, according to the histo- 
rians of the times, to experience the 
enmity of the Scots, spiritual as well 
as carnal ; for shortly after the taking 
of Meaux in Champagne, having con- 
tracted the disease of which he died, 
and asking the physicians the cause of 
his illness, he was told that the English 
foraging parties, having, by his orders, 
plundered the lands of Saint Fiacre the 
Scot, the offended Saint had miracu- 
lously stricken him with the disease. 
sé Wherever I go,” exclaimed the King 
in a fury, “I find these Scots, living 
or dead, cast in my teeth.” It ap- 
pears, from the veracious martyrolo- 
gies, that the blessed Saint Fiacre 
was the son of Eugene IV. King of 
_ Scots, who, having resolved to ex- 
change the temptations of a court for 
a life of seclusion, left Scotland in the 
seventh century, and betook himself 
to France, where Pharaoh, bishop of 
Meaux, bestowed upon him a field, 
which he continued ever after to pro- 
tect, by inflicting sickness on the vio- 
lators of its immunity. How he came 
to take the cabmen of Paris under his 
especial patronage, that useful frater- 
nity, who have flourished under his 
protection, can best explain; and we 
have no doubt, whoever puts the 
question will receive at least a satis- 
factory answer. To the King of Eng- 
land, the wrath of the Scottish saint 
was as fatal as the mace of the Scottish 
Constable had been to his brother 
Clarence ; for he died on‘the 31st of 
August 1422, of the disease caught at 
Meaux, leaving his crown to his in- 
fant son, Henry VI. His death was 
shortly afterwards followed by that of 
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the insane King of France ;'so that his 
son, the Dauphin Charles, became 
now the actual representative of tlie 
rights of his family. 

Meanwhile, the Scots had not been 
idle, for we find them, shortly after 
the battle of Baugé, taking by storm 
a castle, situated two leagues from 
Chartres, after they had besieged it 
for a fortnight. Here they so far 
imitated the conduct of the King of 
England at Melun, that while they 
admitted to ransom the English part 
of the garrison, they put the Burgun- 
dians to the sword as rebel subjects of 
the King of France. The Constable 
Buchan and his troops were also en- 
gaged ina fruitless expedition, under- 
taken shortly after the death of 
Charles VI. The Duke of Bedford, 
who styled himself Regent of France 
for the young King of England, had 
besieged the small town of Meulan 
with so large a force, that its fall 
seemed inevitable. To prevent this, 
the Constable, with several French 
nobles, and about 6000 men; marched 
to raise the siege. They advanced to 
within'six leagues of Meulan, when, 
a dispute having arisen on the subject 
of the arrears of pay due to the troops, 
they separated, and retreated in disor- 
der, the detached parties losing many 
men by the attacks of the English 
garrisons of Chartres and other places, 
The French in Meulan were so en- 
raged at this cowardly desertion of 
them, as they considered it, that they 
tore down and trampled upon : the 
banner of Charles, and capitulated, 
entering into the English service. 
The failure of this expedition, how- 
ever, did not in any degree damp the 
zeal or activity of the Scots; for,im- 
mediately afterwards, the Constable 
passed into Normandy, where he took 
the town of Avranches. Inthe month 
of July next year, 1423, a much more 
important action took place, when the 
Constable, at the head of a mixed force 
of about 10,000 men, of whom 3000 
were Scots, laid siege to the town of 
Crevant on the Youne. Hearing of 
this, the English governor, Bedford, 
dispatched the Earl of Salisbury, with 
several other nobles, and a body of 
about 4000 men, to the relief of the 
garrison. The Scoto-French posted 
themselves on a hill, having the town 
on the one side, and on the other the 
river Youne, beyond which were the 
English. From some unaccountable 
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cause, the Constable suffered the 
greatly inferior force of the English 
to occupy the bridge over the Youne, 
the possession of which might have 
enabled him to carry on the siege 
without regarding Salisbury’s army, 
which would thus have been prevented 
from molesting him. As it was, how- 
ever, the English passed the river, 
and attacked the Constable, who had 
quitted his strong position and de- 
scended into the plain to meet them ; 
and the assault of the English in front 
being seconded by a brisk sally of the 
garrison in the rear, the French army 
was at last totally defeated, after a 
severe conflict, with the loss of 4000 or 
5000 slain or taken prisoners, amongst 
whom were nearly the whole of the 
Scottish division, upon whom, as 
usual, the brunt of the battle had fall- 
en. The Constable Buchan lost an 
eye on this occasion, and was obliged 
to surrender himself prisoner to Claude 
de Chatellux, Governor of Crevant, 
who had headed the sortie, but who 
immediately admitted him to ransom 
at the price of 30,000 crowns, so that 
he did not remain any time in capti- 
vity. Among the slain were a ne- 
phew of the Earl of Buchan, and three 
Scottish knights, Sir Thomas Swin- 
ton, or Secron,as the French call him, 
Sir William Hamilton, and his son. 
The French chronicles mention also a 
Scottish captain, who was natural son 
to the king, as having fallen on this 
occasion, but who he was is uncer- 
tain. 

These various actions, and particu- 
larly the last bloody defeat, had by 
this time reduced the numbers of the 
Scots considerably ; so that the Con- 
stable found it necessary, immediately 
after the battle of Crevant, to pass 
over to Scotland with several of his 
officers, in order to raise additional 
forces. Erelong, however, Charles, 
finding that the absence of so import- 
ant a leader was more detrimental to 
him than the loss of his troops, de- 
spatched his Chancellor, René de Char- 
tres, and the Bishop of Rheims, into 
Scotland, to recall the Constable. 
Buchan immediately embarked, ac- 
companied by the Earl of Wigton’s 
father, Archibald, Earl of Donglas, 
whose daughter he had married, and 
whom he had induced to engage in-the 
French war, and a new auxiliary force 
amounting to about 10,000 men. This 
powerful reinforeement landed at 
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Rochelle, to the great joy of Charles» 
who created Douglas Duke of Tou- 
raine, and immediately prepared to 
resume active operations against the 
English. The Duke of Bedford was, 
at this time, advancing to besiege the 
town of Ivry, wherefore Charles de- 
spatched Douglas and Buchan, along 
with several French lords, and about 
18,000 men, of whom one-half were 
Scots, to relieve the garrison. The 
Scoto-French found Bedford’s army 
under the walls of Ivry, in aposition 
so strong as to give them no prospect 
of success in attacking it; on which 
account, finding that Ivry must fall, 
they resolved to endeavour to com- 
pensate the loss their master must 
thus sustain, by a stratagem which 
was completely successful. Turning 
suddenly off from Ivry, they marched 
to Verneuil, the garrison of which, 
being deceived into the belief that 
they had defeated the English before 
advancing against them, at once sur- 
rendered. Shortly afterwards, the 
Duke of Bedford, having taken pos- 
session of Ivry, also appeared at Ver- 
neuil, which he found already garri- 
soned by the Scoto-French. An en- 
gagement now took place, which, like 
many others, seems to have been lost 
mainly through the headlong impe- 
tuosity of the Scots. For the Duke 
of Bedford, having sent Douglas an 
insulting message that he would come 
and dine with him, the latter replied 
that he should be welcome, as all was 
prepared for him, and proceeded to 
charge the English in so disorderly a 
manner, as gave them a great advan- 
tage. The main body of both armies 
was on foot, and Bedford had, in ad- 
dition to the men-at-arms, a powerful 
force of archers, always the favourite 
troops of the English. These men 
he posted in front, and on the 
flanks of his line, each of them 
having a sharp-pointed stake erected 
in the ground before him. Douglas, 
well aware of the murderous effect of 
the English long bow, had directed a 
detachment of cavalry, chiefly Lom- 
bards and French, to fall upon the 
archers after the combat had com- 
menced, and rid him of these. trouble- 
some assailants, as had been cone with 
so much success at Bannockburn, On 
the present occasion, however, the re- 
sult was less fortunate; for, although 
the archers at first gave way before 
the long spears of the Svottish infan- 
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try, yet the Lombards having failed 
. in foreing the defences of their po- 
sition, they were enabled to-recover 
their ranks, and to pour in upon their 
opponents so close and deadly a cloud 
of missiles as eventually decided the 
fate of the battle. 
whose failure was in fact the cause of 
the defeat of their party, fled the field 
at once, and never rejoined their com- 
mander. It was not, however, until 
after a desperate resistance, and one of 
the hardest fought battles in the whole 
campaign, that the main body of the 
French army were forced to give way, 
leaving an equal number of themselves 
and of their enemies dead upon the 
field, the total loss on both sides 
amounting to upwards of 6000 men. 
The Scots had suffered most severely, 
having lost all their principal leaders, 
including the Ear] of Douglas, and his 
son, James Douglas, the Constable 
Buchan, the Earl of Moray, Sir Wal- 
ter Lindsay, Sir Jobn Swinton, and 
many others. The Duke of Bedford 
passed the night after this action un- 
der the walls of Verneuil; but he had 
himself suffered so much, and his ene- 
mies were still in such force, as to 
keep him in constant apprehension of 
a renewal of the conflict during the 
darkness. The bodies of the two 
Douglasses, and of the Earl of Buchan, 
were conveyed with all possible so- 
lemnity to Tours, where they were 
buried side by side in the chapel of 
the monastery of Saint Gratian. The 
leading of the Scottish auxiliaries now 
devolved upon John Stuart of Darn- 
ley, under the title of Constable of the 
Scots in France ; and, the more to at- 
tach him to his service, Charles be- 
stowed upon him the lordship of 
Aubigné, which continued to be pos- 
sessed by his descendants, the Dukes of 
Lennox, down to the extinction of the 
family. In addition to this gift to 
himself and his heirs, the king also 
gave him, for his life, the county of 
Dreux, and appointed him Marshal of 
France. 

The battle of Verneuil was fought 
in August 1424 ; but various cireum- 
stances prevented it from having so 
decisive an effect upon the fate of the 
war as might have been expected. Its 
immediata consequences were the sur- 
render of the whole province of Maine, 
and the destruction of Anjou, which 
the English plundered unopposed. 
But they were prevented from follow- 
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ing up their success, both by their 
great leader, the Duke of Bedford, 
being then under the necessity of re- 
turning for a time to England, and by 
a war, in which their ally the Duke of 
Burgundy became involved in Flan- 
ders, which deprived them of his as- 
sistance. These circumstances, for a 
time, so completely paralyzed the en- 
ergies of the English, that nearly four 
years elapsed without their making 
any great efforts to carry on the war, 
Fortunately for them, their dpponents 
were prevented from taking advantage 
of their difficulties, chiefly by dissen- 
sions among their leaders, which oper- 
ated so strongly as to cause the dis- 
banding of a force of twenty thousand 
men, with which the Constable De 
Richemont attempted to conquer Nor- 
mandy. Owing tothese circumstances, 
little was done on either side for near! 
four years after the battle of Verneuil, 
At length, however, in the year 1428, 
the Duke of Bedford, having returned 
from England, assembled an army of 
English and Burgundians, and, after 
overrunning all that part of the pro- 
vinces of Touraine and Orleanois 
which lies north of the Loire, finally 
laid siege to Orleans itself, the second 
city in importance which held ad 
Charles VII. 

This famous siege formed the turn- 
ing point of the whole war; and so 
well was its importance seen at its 
commencement, that nearly all the 
best leaders, and one-half of the French 
army, threw themselves into the city 
for its defence, where they were ably 
seconded by the citizens, who were 
more than usually irritated by the 
captivity of their duke in England. 
Notwithstanding this, the success was 
for some time all on the side of the 
English, who surrounded the devoted 
city with fortified positions, or bas- 
tiles, as they were then called, making 
their principal lodgement in the sub- 
urb of the Tournelles, situated direct- 
ly opposite to the city, on the south 
side of the Loire. At the commence- 
ment of the siege, in October 1428, 
the headquarters of the Scottish auxi- 
liary force appear to have been at 
Blois, from whence their Constable, 
Darnley, sent a force, under command 
of his brother William Stuart, in the 
ensuing February, to reinforce the. - 
garrison of Orleans... Shortly after 
this, however, information having 
reached Blois, that a party of English 
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‘and Burgundians were conducting 
three hundred waggons of stores to 
the camp before Orleans, Darnley re- 
called his brother, with a part of his 
force, from the city, and joined the 
Count of Clermont, who marched at 
the head of three or four thousand 
men, to intercept the English convoy. 
A detachment from Orleans, consist- 
ing partly of French, partly of Scots, 
under a leader named Kennedy, pro- 
bably the same who had done such 
good service at Baugé, came first in 
sight of the English, who were march- 
ing carelessly along, and might have 
been attacked with advantage but for 
the positive orders of Clermont, that 
the advanced guard should make no 
attack until joined by the main body. 
Darnley, with four hundred men, next 
reached the field; but he, too, was 
restrained by the orders of Clermont. 
Seeing, however, that the English 
were rapidly fortifying themselves in 
a strong position, his patience at 
length gave way; and, dismounting 
the troops that were. already on the 
ground, he led them to the attack, 
naturally expecting to be supported 
by Clermont’s troops. That leader, 
however, perceiving, on his arrival, 
that his orders had been disregarded, 
halted his men, without making any 
attempt to assist his allies. Seeing 
this, the English sallied forth upon 
the much inferior force of the Scottish 
Constable, and, after a severe struggle, 
totally routed them with immense 
slaughter, Darnley and his brother 
being both among the slain. On this 
oceasion the Scots had suffered much 
more than their allies, as their loss in- 
cluded not only many officers, but also 
their Constable Darnley himself; a 
man whose military talents are vouched 
by his having held so important acom- 
-mand. He had left a monument of his 
‘piety, in a monastery founded by him 
at Orleans, under circumstances singu- 

- larly characteristic of the manners and 

feelings of the age. A large stone hav- 

ing been pointed out to himinthestreet 
of the city, which he was informed no 
architect could, from some supernatu- 
ral cause, use in the construction of 
any building, *“ Nay then,” said he, 

**it shall become an image of Our 

Lady, and be erected in honour of 

her.” This having been done, he 

proceeded to build and endow a mo- 
nastery in honour of the Virgin, in 
which the image was preserved. The 
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dignity of Constable of the Scots in. 
France was conferred, at his death, 
upon Patrick Ogilvie, who is cele-, 
brated by contemporary writers asa 
perfect knight of chivalry. He cele- 
brated his appointment at Senlis, by 
knighting eight of his officers; viz. 
Alexander Barclay, Laurence Vernor, 
Walter Lesley, John Turnbull, Wil- 
liam Rossy, Thomas Lovet, Gilbert 
Hay, and Nicholas King ; but shortly 
afterwards, having been, for some rea- 
son, recalled to Scotland by the king, 
he was drowned on the way, at Pen= 
mark, on the coast of Bretagne. 
From this time, the Scots in France 
appear to have formed a less united 
body than they had hitherto done, as 
we do not find that they remained 
under a single leader, but were held 
less distinct from the French troops 
with whom they served ; although, as 
we shall see, they were still in such 
numbers as to form a considerable 
proportion of the forces engaged on 
the side of France during the remain- 
der of the war. 

The skirmish in which Darnley fell, 
and which the writers of the period 
call, for some unknown reason, the 
Battle of Herrings, was fought at a 
village called Rouvray St Denys, on 
the 10th February, 1429, and is 
remarkable, both as being the last 
of that series of reverses which had 
rendered the cause of Charles VII. all 
but desperate, and from the influence 
which her apparently supernatural 
knowledge of it exerted on the rising 
fortunes of the extraordinary person- 
age by whom the impending fate of 
the French monarchy was averted, 
Jeanne d’Arc, the Maid of Orleans. 
It is fortunate that the amplest and 
most trustworthy documents are still 
in existence for the life of that most 
interesting character, owing to. the 
care of Charles VII., in revising, in 
1455, the process by which she- had 
been, in 1431, condemned as a heretic. 
On this occasion, all those persons 
who had been most intimately ac- 
quainted with her, were collected to- 
gether and examined, and their depo- 
sitions, amounting in all to 144, are 
still extant, forming a body of evidence 
as to the events of her life, such as 
cannot be equalled in the case of any 
of her contemporaries. From these 
undoubted authorities, it appears that 
she was the daughter of a small Jand- 
holder, what we should call in Scotland 
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ay 
a bonnet-laird, at Domremy, in Lor- 
raine ; not, as has been often asserted, 
a servant at aninn. As early as the 
age of thirteen, she began to believe 
herself divinely commissioned to re- 
store the French monarchy, which the 
disastrous battles of Crevant and Ver- 
neuil seemed then to have brought to 
the brink of destruction. Yet so un. 
willing was she at first to communi- 
cate her belief to ter parents,’and so 
averse were they to her views when she 
had announced them, that four years 
had elapsed before she could induce 
her uncle, Durant Laxart, to accom- 
pany her to the neighbouring town 
of Vaucouleur, and present her to its 
governor, Robertde Baudricour. Baud- 
ricour for some time refused to listen 
to her wish to goto Charles VII. at 
Chinon, at one time imagining her 
insane, and at another concluding her 
possessed of the devil, and procuring 
a priest to exorcise the fiend. The 
ultimate cause of his change of con- 
duct is related in the deposition of a 
blacksmith’s wife, with whom Jeanne 
d’Are lodged whilst at Vaucouleur, 
and repeated by several historians of 
the time. It is said that, on the very 
day on which the Battle of Herrings 
was fought at Rouvray Saint Denys, 
near 150 miles from Vaucouleur, 
Jeanne presented herself before Baud- 
ricour, and used these remarkable 
expressions, “In the name of God, 
you delay too long about sending 
me, for this very day the Dauphin 
has sustained a great loss not very 
far from Orleans, and he will sus- 
tain yet greater if you send me not 
speedily to him.” 

Three days after the. defeat at 
Rouvray, Jeanne quitted Vaucouleur, 
accompanied by her youngest brother 
and six other men, to go to Chinon, 
where Charles then was. The jour- 
ney, being through what was then 
an enemy’s country, was attended with 
no ordinary hazard: Jeanne, however, 
assured her escort, from the beginning, 
that they should arrive in safety ; 
which proving the case, she began to 
be generally regarded as a prophetess, 
and under divine protection. To 
Charles himself she announced that 
her mission was twofold; first, to 
raise the siege of Orleans; and, se- 
condly, to have him consecrated at 
Rheims. Charles did not, however, 
at once give credit to her, but caused 
her to be interrogated at length by 
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- chosen ecclesiastics, before he would — 


repose any confidence in her. The 
see of Orleans was, at this time, occu- 
pied by a Scotchman named John Car. 
michael, said to have been a brother 
of Carmichael of that Ilk, from whom 
Jeanne received the most determined 
support. Shortly after the defeat at 
Rouvray, this distinguished ecclesias- 
tic had retired from Orleansto Blois, in 
order that the siege of his cathedral 
city might not prevent his attendance 
at court when necessary ; so that he 
was at hand when the Maid arrived 
at Chinon. Convinced at length, by 
the report of the ecclesiastics, that he 
might safely trust in the mission of 
Jeanne, the king prepared the troops 
to be guided by her in their future 
movements. 

The inhabitants of Orleans were at 
this time reduced to the greatest ex- 
tremities by the closeness of the siege ; 
and the first thing to be done, there- 
fore, was to furnish supplies to the 
famishing garrison. A quantity of 
stores were collected at Blois, toge- 
ther with a body of men for their pro- 
tection, and Jeanne, placing herself 
at their head, clad in armour, and 
bearing a consecrated banner, ledthem 
in safety to Orleans, which she enter- 
ed, notwithstanding all attempts of the 
English to prevent her. From the 
moment when this interesting and ex- 
traordinary girl appeared at the head 
of the French armies, the whole face 
of affairs underwent a complete revo- 
lution, and the cause of England went 
down even move rapidly than it had 
risen. The garrison of Orleans, at 
the time she joined them, consisted of 
a body of French under command of 
Count Dunois, another of Scots under 
Kennedy, whose name has been a!- 
ready mentioned at the battles of 
Baugé and Rouvray, and detached 
bands of the inhabitants, who second- 
ed bravely the efforts of the men-at- 
arms for their protection. The day 
after her arrival among them, La 
Pucelle, as she generally called her- 
self, rode round all the defences of the 
city, in order to make herself ac- 
quainted with the disposition of the 
besieging force; nor was it long be- 
fore she had an opportunity of exhi- 
biting the extent of her influence over 
the garrison. On the very next morr- 
ing, a band of men-at-arms had sallied 
forth, without her knowledge, and at- 
tacked one of the English bastiles. 
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They were, however, defeated, and 
were in full flight towards the city, 
when Jeanne became aware of their 
situation. Hastily arming herself, 
she seized her banner, and, leaping 
on horseback, galloped towards the 
scene of action, in such haste, that she 
had traversed the whole city and 
reached the gate before her two pages 
could overtake her. Attended only 
by. them, she rallied the retreating 
French, and led them again to the 
attack with such energy, that she not 
only drove back the English, but car- 
ried the bastile itself by assault, put- 
ting to death such of its defenders as 
refused to surrender. This sample of 
the prowess of La Pucelle produced 
effects upon both armies, which in 
fact decided the fate of the campaign. 
The French, convinced that they were 
under divine protection, conceived 
themselves invincible ; whilst the Eng- 
lish, aseribing the success of Jeanne 
te magic, believed the powers of hell 
to be arrayed against them, and lost 
all confidence. 

Two days after her first exploit, 
Jeanne led another sally from the city, 
and another of the English posts was 
in like manner taken and destroyed. 
On the subsequent morning, she pre- 
pared all fora grand effort—the as- 
sault of the Tournelles, the head-quar- 
ters of the besiegers. Under her guid- 
ance the French crossed the Loire, 
and, storming several outposts, ad- 
vanced to the attack of the Tournelles. 
This was commanded by an English 
captain, Glasdale, who seems to have 
despised the superstitious fears of his 
countrymen, and the defence was pro- 
eke obstinate. After several 

ours’ hard fighting, the French had 
made no impression, and Jeanne was 
in the act of planting, with her own 
hands, a ladder against the walls, 
when she was struck by an arrow, 
which passed entirely through her 
shoulder. Her friends forced her from 
the wall, and even Dunois was anxi- 
ous to give up the assault for that day ; 
but Jeanne, extracting the arrow with 
her own hands, and putting herself 
again at the head of the assailants, 
led them to the attack with such im- 
petuosity, that the fort was taken, and 
most of its defenders slain, some by 
the sword, others, with their leader 
Glasdale, by the fall of a bridge, by 
which they were endeavouring to es- 
cape. Jeanne d’ Arc, although severe- 
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ly. wounded, appeared again at the 
read of the ide gutiin next morn- 
ing, and offered battle to the English; 
but the loss of their principal strong- 
hold had so completely disheartened 
them, that they declined the contest, 
abandoned all the posts they had held 
round the city, and retreated. 
Thus had La Pucelle, in the short 
space of eight days from her arrival in 
Orleans, accomplished the first part 
of her mission, by compelling the 
English to raise the siege; and she 
now hastened to the king, and en- 
treated him to permit her to accom- 
plish the remainder, by leading him - 
to his coronation at Rheims. To this, 
however, there was one serious ob- 
stacle; for that city, and the country. 
between it and Gien, where he then 
was, were almost entirely in the hands 
of the English, After much delibe- 
ration, the king at length agreed to 
set out, as soon as the enemy should 
be entirely driven from the banks of 
the Loire. To accomplish this con- 
dition, Jeanne d’Are again took the 
field at the head of 5000 men, whose 
leader, the Duke d’Alencon, was di- 
rected to obey her orders in every 
thing. She first advanced against the 
fortress of Jargeau, and took it by 
storm, heading the assailants in per- 
son, notwithstanding intelligence had 
already reached her that the English 
were advancing to relieve the place. 
Baugency formed the next object ot 
attack; but its governor capitulated 
without attempting any defence. 
Searcely was the town in the hands of 
the French, when news arrived that 
the English army were advancing, in 
number about 4000 men. Finding 
that Baugency had surrendered, they 
turned aside, and. were pursued by 
La Pucelle, with a much inferior 
force, until they were compelled to 
halt at a village called Patay, where 
they attempted to fortify themselves, 
So speedy was the pursuit, that the 
French vanguard would probably have 
fallen into the middle .of the enemy 
before they were aware of their proxi- 
mity, had they not accidentally start- 
ed a stag, which ran in among the 
English, who set up a shout, and thus 
revealed their position to the French. 
The remainder of the army then 
coming up, charged the English, and 
put them utterly to the route, nearly 
half their force being left dead upon 
the field. Meanwhile Charles had 
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assembled a Jarge force at Bourges, 
and being joined by the victors of Pa- 
tay, advanced, escorted by La Pucelle 
and about 12,000 men, towards 
Rheims. Every thing gave way be- 
fore the fame of the Maid of Orleans, 
as she had been called from the scene 
of her first exploits. The cities of 
Troyes, Chalons, and Rheims, sur- 
rendered ; and the formal coronation 
and consecration of Charles VII. took 
place on the 17th July 1429, not five 
months after his first interview with 
La Pueelle at Chinon. Jeanne stood 
by him during the ceremony, with the 
banner which she had borne through 
so many conflicts in her hand ; but as 
soon as the consecration was complete, 
she knelt before him, and exclaimed : 
‘« Fair king, thus is executed the plea- 
sure of God, who willed that I should 
raise the siege of Orleans, and should 
bring you to this city of Rheims to 
receive your consecration, showing 
that you are the true king, and he to 
whom the kingdom of France ought 
to belong.” 

The two great objects of her mis- 
sion having been thus accomplished, 
La Pucelle was anxious to return to 
the quiet life which she had led in her 
father’s house, and often entreated the 
king to permit her to do so. Charles 
and his councillors, however, unwill- 
ing to lose the advantage of the 
powerful enthusiasm éxcited by her 
presence, urged. her to remain with 
the army until the final expulsion of 
the English from France ; and she re- 
luctantly consented. From this period, 
however, a change becomes apparent 
in her conduct, which affords unan- 
swerable evidence of the sincerity of 
her own belief in her Divine mission. 
Previous to its aceomplishment at 
Rheims, she assumed, as her right, 
the entire direction of the campaign, 
issuing her orders without the slight- 
est appearance of indecision ; but after 
that event, although she displayed the 
same undaunted bravery and contempt 
of danger, the same devotion to the 
causeof Charles VII.—yet she seemed 
to consider herself as no more than 
one of the leaders of the army, sub- 
ject to the orders of the king as 
much as Dunois or Alengon. But 


her subsequent career was not des- 
tined to be long; for, after having 
been present at an unsuccessful as- 
sault upon Paris, at the capture of St 
Pierre le Moutier, and the assault of - 
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Charitéonthe Loire—after command- 
ing a body of 400 French, who de- 
feated and took a Burgundian leader 
named Franquet d’ Arras, she finally 
fell into the hands of the English 
while heading a sally from the town 
of Compeigne, which they were be- 
sieging. This event, the close of the 
military career of La Pucelle, took 
place on the 24th May 1430, little 
more than a year from her first ap- 
pearance in arms at Blois, on the road 
to Orleans. Yet in that short space 
of time the whole face of the war had 
been changed ; for the English, utterly 


. disheartened by the defeat of their 


best troops at Patay and Orleans, and 
having lost all the most important of 
the French towns, Paris excepted, 
continued to lose ground until they 
were finally expelled the country. In 
1435, Duke Philip of Burgundy de- 
serted them, and soon‘after actually 
joined the French against them; and 
although a truce was agreed to be- 
tween the countries in 1444, yet the 
renewal of the war, in 1449, only com- 
pleted the overthrow of the English 
power in France. Normandy and 
Guienne, their ancient possessions, 
were speedily conquered ; and in 1453, 
their famous leader, Talbot, who has 
been called the English Achilles, was 
slain, and his army almost annihila- 
ted, in the great battle of Castillon. 
This was the last attempt of the Eng- 
lish to recover their lost ascendarey. 
The war was terminated by no for- 
mal treaty, but by a mere mutual ab- 
stinence from farther hostilities; the 
English retainiug no more of the 
French territories than the single town 
of Calais and the Channel Islands. 
The extent of the part taken by the’ 
Scots in the latter period of this war, 
is not so distinctly visible as is their 
share in the earlier events, owing to 
their not remaining so distinct from 
the French as they had previously 
been. The amount of their service, 
however, was frequently and readily 
acknowledged by the French mo- 
narchs, Charles VII. himself was so 
well aware of the important and faith- 
ful services of his Scottish auxiliaries, 
that, on the restoration of peace, he 
selected 200 of them, under the com- 
mand of Stuart of Aubigné, forthe pro- 
tection of his person, forming them in- 
tothe famous Archer-guard of France; 
and King Louis XII., about half a 
century later, in letters-patent of na- 
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turalization, which he granted to the 
whole Scottish nation, relates their 
service and its reward, in these 
terms: — “* During the life of our 
late most dear lord and cousin, 
King Charles VII., whom God ab- 
solve, several princes of the said 
kingdom of Scotland, with a great 
number of the said nation, came over 
to help to cast forth and expel from 
the kingdom the English, who held 
and occupied great part thereof — 
which friends exposed their persons 
so valorously against the English, 
that they were driven out, and the 
said kingdom reduced unto his obe- 
dience ; since which reduction, and 
for the service they did him upon that 
occasion, the great loyalty and virtue 
he found in them, he selected two 
hundred of them for the guard of his 
person, of whom he made an hundred 
men-at-arms, and an hundred life- 
guardsmen; and the said hundred 
men-at-arms are the hundred lances 
of our ancient ordinances, and the life- 
guardsmen are those of our guard, 
who still are near and about our 
rson.”” 

The fidelity of the guard of Scot- 
tish archers, the existence and posi- 
tion of which has been, of late, ren- 
dered familiar to every one by the 
beautiful romance of Quentin Dur- 
ward, is also attested by Claude Seys- 
sel, in his history of his master, Louis 
XII. He says, that “for so long a 
time as they have served in France, 
never hath there been one of them 
found, that hath committed or done 
any fault against the kings or their 
state.” The duties of the Scottish 
archers were of the most honourable 
description. They had the keeping 
of the keys of the king’s palace at 
night, and attended next his person 
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on all public occasions. To their cap- . 
tain were given the keys of the city 
in which he resided ; and to him be- 
longed the coronation robes after the , 
ceremony was completed. This hon- 
ourable body consisted at first en- 
tirely of Scots; but several French 
having ~— into its ranks, and the 
Scots complaining of it, Henry II. 
granted, on the 28th June 1558, a 
breviate, by which he promises that 
no one should be enrolled in the Ar- 
cher-guard who was not of the Scottish 
nation, and of good family. This did 
not, however, prevent vacancies in the 
ranks from being filled with French- 
men; sothat, although at theclose of the 
16th century three-fourths of the arch- 
ers were still Scots, yet shortly after- 
wards nothing remained of the original 
nationality of the corps save its name, 
and the answer of its members at the 
roll-call—“ I am here.” This disap- 
pearance of the national character of 
the Archer-guard, may be considered 
as the final termination of the service 
of the Scots in France, about three 
centuries after the appearance of the 
first band of Scottish auxiliaries in the 
army of John II. at the battle of Poic- 
tiers. The influence of these conti- 
nental campaigns of the Scots upon 
the history of France, and of Europe 
in general, may be estimated by the 
importance of the contest, the termi- 
nation of which is ascribed by Louis 
XII. mainly to them. Their effects 
in. Scotland were deep and lasting. 
During the whole of this period, 
France was the principal resort of the 
young Scottish nobles; and it was not 
until long after the union with Eng- 
land, that the Gallic stamp, thus com- 
municated to our national institutions 
and usages, began to be eradicated. 
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TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 


Part XVIII. 


% Fortuna seevo leta negotio, et 
Ludum imsolentem ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertos honores, 
Nune mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem : sI CELERES QUATIT 
PENNAS, RESIGNO QUE DEDIT, ET MEA 
VIRTUTE ME INVOLVO, PROBAMQUE 
PAUPERIEM SINE DOTE QUZRO.” 
Hor. Cavm. Lib, iii, 49. 


“ Fry! Fry !—For God’s-sake fly ! 
« Lose not one moment of the precious 
** respite which, by incredible efforts, I 
‘shave contrived to secure you—a re- 
‘¢ spite of but a few hours—and wrung 
‘* from heartlessness and rapacity. In 
« justice, much injured man! to your- 
*¢ self—to all you hold dear upon earth 
«¢ —-to the precious interests entrusted 
* to yourkeeping, andinvolved in your 
“ destiny—again I say Fly/ Quit the 
*‘ country, if it be but for never soshort 
sa time, till you or your friends shall 
*¢ have succeeded in arranging your dis- 
« ordered affairs. Regard this hasty 
** and perhaps incoherent note, in what 
‘light you please—but I tell you it 
*¢ comes, in sacred confidence, from a 
* firm and inalienable friend, whose 
“* present desperate exertions in your 
«behalf you will one day perhaps be 
‘able to appreciate. Once more, I 
** conjure you to fly!—J see the rack 
“ preparing for you!—— Will you stay 
* to be tortured ?—and, in the presence 
“of the incomparable beings?—my 
* feelings overpower me! Indeed, Mr 
« Aubrey, if you disregard this note, 
** through weak fears as to its writer's 
‘¢ sincerity, or a far weaker and a wild 
“ notion of Quixotic honour and he- 
«¢ roism—remember, in the moment of 
“ being overwhelmed, this note—and 
“ then, do justice to its writer.— Your 
* faithful, unhappy, distrusted friend, 
«0. G. 

«© P.S.—For God’s-sake, burn, or 
** otherwise destroy this note, as soon 
‘* as you shall have read it.” 

Such was the letter which found its 
way into Mr Aubrey’s hands, just as 
the time which had been fixed by 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, 
for payment of their bill, was expiring, 
and which occasioned him, as may be 
easily imagined, dreadful disquietude. 
It had found him in a state of the 


deepest depression—but yet vigor- 
ously striving to preserve, in the pre- 
sence of his wife and sister, a sem- 
blance of composure and cheerfulness. 
More to pacify them than to satisfy 
himself, he had walked about town 
during the two preceding days till 
ready to drop with exhaustion, in 
fruitless quest of those who might be 
disposed to advance him a thousand 
pounds on his own personal security, 
and on terms he scarce cared how ex- 
orbitant, to free him, at all events 
for a while, from his present exi- 
gency. All had been, however, in 
vain—indeed, he had no hopes from 
the first. .And what was then to be 
done? His soul seemed dying away 
within him. At times he almost lost 
all consciousness of his situation, and 
of what was passing around him. It 
appeared to be the will of Heaven 
that his misfortunes should press him 
down, as it were, by inches into the 
dust, and crush him. Those there 
were, he well knew, who needed but 
to be apprized of his. circumstances, 

to step forward and generously re- - 
lieve him from his difficulties. But 
where was all that to end? What 
real good could it serve? Awfully 
involved as he was already—one, 
alone, of his friends being at that mo- — 
ment under a liability which niust be 
discharged within three months, of 
nearly eleven thousand pounds—was 
he to place others in a similar situa- 
tion? What earthly prospect had he 
of ever repaying them? Lamentable 
as was his position, his soul recoiled 
from the bare thought. But then 
came before his anguished eye, his 
wife—his sister—his children; and he 
flung himself, in an ecstacy, on his 
knees, remaining long prostrate—and, 
for a while, the heaven that was over 
his head seemed to be brass, and the 
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earth that was under him, iron. His 
heart might be wrung, however, and 
his spirit heavy and darkened ; but no 
extent or depth of misery could cause 
him to forget those principles of hon- 
our and integrity by which all his 
life had been regulated. He resolved, 
therefore, to submit to the impending 
stroke with calmness, as to inevit- 
able ruin, and would not hear of any 
further applications to his friends, 
which, indeed, he felt would be only 
encouragement to those who held him 
in thraldom to renew their exactions, 
when they found each succeeding 
pressure successful. Poor Kate had 
told him, as soon as her letter had been 
put into the post, of her application 
to Lady Stratton, and told him with 
trembling apprehension as to the con- 
sequences ; but did she think her fond 
broken-hearted brother could chide 
her? He looked at her for a moment, 
with quivering lip and eyes blinded 
with tears—and then wrung her hand, 
simply expressing a hope, that, since 
the step had been taken, it might be, 
in some measure at least, successful. 
Mr Gammon’s letter, as I have al- 
ready intimated, filled Mr Aubrey 
with inexpressible alarm. Again and 
again he read it over with increasing 
agitation, and at the same time un- 
certain as to its true character and 
import—as to the real motive and ob- 
ject of its writer. Was he guilty of 
the duplicity which Mrs Aubrey and 
Kate so vehemently imputed to him ? 
Was he actuated by revenge? Or 
was he, as represented by Mr Quirk’s 
letter, overpowered by his partners, 
and still sincere in his wishes to shield 
Mr Aubrey from their rapacity ? Or 
was Mr Gammon suggesting flight 
only as a snare? Was he to be se- 
duced into an act warranting them in 
proceeding to instant extremities 
against him? What could be the 
other matters so darkly alluded to in 
the letter? Were they the two pro- 
missory notes of five thousand pounds 
each, which he had deposited with Mr 
Gammon, who at length was peremp- 
torily required by Mr Titmouse to 
surrender them up, and permit them 
to be put in suit? They were pay- 
able on demand —he shuddered ! 
Might it be, that Titmouse was. des- 
perately in want of money, and had 
therefore overpowered the scruples 
. of Gammon, and disregarded the sa. 
cred pledge with which he assured 
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Titmouse the notes had been given? 
Mr Aubrey rejoiced that Mr Gam- 
mon’s letter had been placed in his 
hands by the servant when alone in 
his study, whither he had gone to 
write a note to Mr Runnington; and 
resolved not to apprize Mrs Aubrey 
and Kate of its arrival. The fourth 
day after the receipt of Messrs Quirk 
and Snap’s letter had now elapsed. 
Mr Aubrey did not venture to quit 
the house, all of them being, as may 
be well imagined, in a state of pitiable 
distress, and agitation, and suspense. 
Thus also passed the jifth day—still 
the blow descended not; was the arm 
extended to inflict it’ held back still 
by Mr Gammon continuing thus the 
** incredible efforts’ spoken of in his 
note? The sizth morning dawned on 
the wretched family. They all rose 
at a somewhat earlier hour than usual. 
They could scarce touch the spare and 
simple breakfast spread before them, 
nor enjoy—nay they could hardly bear 
—the prattle and gambols of the lively 
little ones, Charles and Agnes, whom at 
length they dispatched back again to ~ 
the nursery; for they were, in the 
highest possible state of excitement 
andanxiety, awaiting’the arrival of the 
postman—this being the first morning 
on which they could, in the ordinary 
course, receive a letter from Lady 
Stratton in answer to that of Kate. 
*Twas now a little past ten. The 
breakfast things had been removed, 
and on hearing the agitating though 
long expected rat-tat of the postman 
a few doors down the street, Mrs 
Aubrey and Kate started to the win- 
dow. Their hearts beat violently when 
their eye caught sight of him, with 
his arm full of letters, knocking at the 
door opposite. How long they were 
in answering his summons, and in pay- 
ing the postage! Then he stood for 
nearly a minute laughing with a ser- 
vant in the adjoining area—intolerable 
was all this to the agitated beings who 
were thus panting for his arrival— 
then he glanced at his letters, and 
crossed the street, making for their 
door. 

‘* Heaven! He has aletter!” cried 
Miss Aubrey, gleefully—* -I sha’n’t 
wait for Fanny!” and, flying to the 
front door, plucked it open the instant 
after the postman had knocked. He 
touched his hat on seeing the beauti- 
ful but agitated lady, who stretched 
forth her hand, exclaiming, “ Fanny 
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will pay you”—but in an instant her 
cheek was blanched, and she nearl 
fell to the fluc r, at sight of the blae 
border, and the black seal, and the 
strange handwriting. For a moment 
or two she seemed to have lost the 
power of speech or motion; but pre- 
sently bent her trembling steps into 
the parlour. ‘ Oh! Charles—Agnes 
—I feel as if I were going to die— 
look”—she faltered, sinking into the 
nearest chair, while Mr Aubrey, with 
much agitation, took the ominous- 
looking letter which she extended to- 
wards him. ’Twas from Mr Parkin- 
son ; and told the news of Lady Strat- 
ton’s death, and the lamentable cir- 
cumstances attending it ; that she had 
died intestate—and that Mr Titmouse 
had, as next of kin, become entitled to 
all she had left behind her. ll this 
disastrous intelligence was conveyed 
in a very few hurried lines. ‘“ My 
God! ” exclaimed Mr Aubrey,on hav- 
ing glanced over them. His colour 
fled, and he pressed his hand against 
his forehead. ‘‘ She is dead!” said 
he in a low tone, at the same time giv- 
ing Kate the letter, and hastening to 
Mrs Aubrey, who seemed nearly faint- 
ing. Each had uttered a faint scream 
on hearing his words. Mrs Aubrey 
swooned in his arms—and Kate sat 
like a statne, without even glancing 
at the fatal letter which she held in 
her hand, but gazing in a sort of stu- 
por at her brother. She was unable 
to rise to Mrs Aubrey’s assistance— 
of whose state, indeed, she appeared, 
from her vacant eye, to be hardly 
aware. At length a slight sigh an- 
nounced the returning consciousness 
of Mrs Aubrey ; and at the same time 
Miss Aubrey, with a manifestly despe- 
rate effort, regained her consciousness, 
and with a cheek white as the letter 
she was looking at, read it over. 

“ This is very—very—dreadful— 
Heaven is forsaking us!" at length 
she murmured, gazing woefully at her 
brother and sister. 

‘“* Say not so—but rather God’s will 
be done,” faltered Mr Aubrey, his voice 
and his countenance evincing thedepth 
of his affliction. ** God help us!” he 
added in a tone, which at length, thrill- 
ing through the overcharged heart of 
his sister, caused her to weep bitterly ; 
and if ever there was a mournful 
scene, it was that which ensued, ere 
this doomed family, slowly recovering 
from the first stunning effects of the 
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shock which they had just received, 
had become aware of the full extent 
of their misery. They had ever felt to- 
wards Lady Stratton, who, as has been 
already said, had been poor Kate’s 
godmother—as towards a parent ; and 
their affection had been doubled after 
the death of Mrs. Aubrey. Now she 
was gone ; she who would have stood 
for at least a little while between 
them and ruin, was gone! And by 
an inscrutable and awful Providence, 
that which she had secretly destined to 
them—and which would have effectu- 
ally shielded them from the cruelty 
and rapacity of their enemies—had 
been diverted from them, into the cof- 
fers of the most selfish and worthless 
of mankind—who seemed, indeed, as if 
he had been called into existence only 
to effect their ruin ; even, as it were, 
the messenger of Satan to buffet them! - 
At length, however, the first natural 
transports of their grief having sub- 
sided, their stricken hearts returned to 
their allegiance towards Heaven ; and 
Mr Aubrey, whose noble constancy at 
once strengthened and encouraged his 
partners in affliction with many just 
and pious reflections, reminded them 
that they were in the hands of God, 
who intended all earthly suffering— 
however harsh and apparently unde- 
served its infliction—to contribute in- 
fallibly to the ultimate benefit of his 
children. And he reminded them, on 
that melancholy occasion, of the ex- 
ample afforded by one whose suffer- 
ings had transcended theirs—the pa- 
triarch Job ; on whom were suddenly— 
and to him apparently without any 
reason or motive, except the infliction 
of suffering—accumulated almost every 
species of evil that- can befall huma- 
nity. The sudden and total loss of 
his substance, and of all his servants, 
he appears to have borne with forti- 
tude. At length, however, was an- 
nounced to him the loss of all his 
sons and daughters. 

Then Job arose, and rent his mantle, 
and shaved his head, and fell down up- 
on the ground and worshipped, 

And said, Naked came I out of my 
mother's womb, and naked shall I re- 
turn thither: the Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away: blessed be the 
name of the Lord. 

In all this Job sinned not, nor charged 
God foolishly. 

Out of respect to the memory of 
their dear, venerable departed friend, 
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they drew down all the blinds of their 

little house, thereby spreading around 

them a gloom similar to that within. 

A sad, a mournful little group they 

looked! This last sorrow seemed for 
a while to divert their thoughts from 
the peril which momentarily menaced 
them. They talked with frequent 
emotion, and with many tears, of their 
late friend—recalling fondly innumer- 
able little traits of her gentle and be- 
nignant character. Towards the close 
of the day, their souls were subdued 
into resignation to the will of the all- 
wise Disposer of events: they had, in 
some measure, realized the consola- 
tions of an enlightened and scriptural 
piety. 

They met the next morning, at 
breakfast, with a melancholy compo- 
sure. The blinds being drawn down, 
prevented the bright sunshine out of 
doors from entering into the little 
room where their frugal breakfast was 
spread, and where prevailed a gloom 
more in unison with their saddened 
feelings. To.all who sat round the 
table, except little Charles, the repast 
was slight indeed : he had shortly be- 
fore begun to breakfast down stairs, 
instead of in the nursery ; and, merry 
little being!—all unconscious of the 
destitution to which, in all human pro- 
bability, he was destined—and of the 
misery which oppressed and was 
crushing his parents—he was rattling 
away cheerfully, as if nothing could 
disturb or interrupt the light-hearted- 
ness of childhood. They all started 
on hearing the unexpected knock of 
the general postman. He had brought 
them a letter from Dr Tatham; who, it 
seemed, was aware of the letter which 
had been the day before dispatched te 
them by Mr Parkinson. The little 
doctor’s letter was exceedingly touch- 
ing and beautiful ; and it was a good 
while before they could complete its 
perusal, owing to the emotion which 
it occasioned them. ’Twas indeed full 
of tender sympathy—of instructive 
incentives to resignation to the will of 
God. 

“Is not that indeed the language 
of a devout and venerable minister of 
God?” said Mr Aubrey—* whose figure 
is daily brightening with the glory re- 
flected from the heaven which he is 
so rapidly approaching? In the or- 
der of nature, a few short years must 
see him, also, removed from us.” 

‘‘Then we shall indeed be deso- 
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late!” said Miss Aubrey, shedding 
tears. , 

‘* Heaven is speaking to us through 
one of its ministers in this letter! Let 
us listen in reverent humility!” The 
remained silent for some moments, Mr 
Aubrey re-perusing the long and dou- 
ble written letter of which he had been 
speaking. Presently he heard a knock 
at the street door—an ordinary single 
knock—such as was by no means un-~ 
usual at that period of the morning ; 
yet he scarce knew why—it discon- 
certed him. He kept, however, his 
eye upon the letter, while he heard 
Fanny opening the door—then a word 
or two whispered—after which the 
parlour door was hastily opened, and 
Fanny stood there, pale as death, and 
unable, evidently from fright, to speak 
—a heavy step was heard in the pas- 
sage—and then there stood behind the 
terror-stricken girl a tall stout man 
in a drab great-coat, with a slouched 
hat, and a thick walking-stick in his 
hand—looking over her shoulder in- 
to the parlour, whose dismayed occu- 
pants soon shared the panic of poor 
Fanny. 

*‘ Beg your pardon, sir,” said he, 
civilly advancing into the room, and 
removing his hat—‘‘is your name 
Charles Aubrey ?” 

* It is, sir,” said Mr Aubrey, ris- 
ing from his chair—by which time a 
second man was standing at the 
door. 

«* You’re my prisoner, sir,” said 
the man, stepping close up to the 
wretched Aubrey, and touching him 
on the shoulder, at the same time hold- 
ing out a thin slip of paper—the war- 
rant by virtue of which he was then 
acting. The moment that he advanced 
towards Mr Aubrey a dreadful shriek 
burst from Mrs Aubrey and Kate, 
who sprung forward, and threw their 
arms wildly round him. He implored 
them to restrain their feelings—though 
evidently greatly agitated himself. 

«* Will you let me look at your war- 
rant?” said he, mildly, to the man 
who had arrested him, and remained 
standing close beside him. Mr Aubrey, 
glancing over the warrant, saw that 
he was arrested for fourteen hundred 
pounds and upwards, at the suit of 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap. 

© You see, sir, it’s only my duty to 
do this here,” said the officer respect- 
fully, evidently touched by the agony 


of the two beautiful women who still 
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clung wildly round one about tobe torn 
ruthlessly from their arms ;—* don't 
take on so, ladies—there’s no great 
harm done yet,” 

‘“‘ For mercy's sake, Agnes! Kate! 
as you love me!—Be calm! You af- 
flict me beyond measure,” said Mr 
Aubrey, who, though he had grown 
very pale, yet preserved under the 
circumstances a remarkable degree of 
self-possession. ’Twas, however, a 
scene which he had been endeavour- 
ing to realize to himself, and prepare 
for daily, if not hourly, for the last 
week, 

“ Oh mercy! mercy !—for God's 
sake have mercy on him! On us!”— 
exclaimed Mrs. Aubrey and Kate. 

«© Oh, good men! kind men!— 
have mercy!” cried Kate, desper- 
ately—** What are you going to do 
with him?” 

“ No harm, miss, you may depend 
on’t—only he must go with us, seeing 
we're obligated to take him.” 

**¢ For Heaven’s sake, don’t—don’t, 
for mercy’s sake!” — cried Kate, 
turning her agonized face towards the 
man—her hair partially dishevelled, 
and her arms still clasping her brother 
with frantic energy. Mrs Aubrey had 
swooned, and lay insensible in her 
husband’s arms, supported by his knee; 
while Fanny, herself half distracted, 
was striving to restore her by rubbing 
her cold hands. 

«* Lord, ladies! Don’t—don’t take 
on in this way—you're only a-hurting 
of yourselves, and you don’t do the 
gentleman any good, you know— 
‘cause, in course, he’s all the sorrier 
for going,”’ said the second man, who 
had by this time entered the room, 
and stood looking on concernedly. 
But Miss Aubrey repeated her enqui- 
ries with wild and frantic impetuosi- 
ty, for some time not aware that Mrs 
Aubrey lay insensible beside her. 

‘“‘ Jemmy—run and fetch the lady 
a glass of water from the kitchen— 
she’s gone clean dead—run, my man!” 
said the officer to his follower, who 
immediately obeyed him, and pre- 
sently returned with a glass of water ; 


by which time, both Kate, and her- 


brother, and Fanny, were endeavour- 
ing, with great agitation, to restore 
Mrs Aubrey, whose prolonged swoon 
alarmed them, and in whose sufferings 
the sense of their own seemed for a 
while absorbed. The two men stood 
by, grasping their huge walkivg- 
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sticks, and their hats, in silence. At 
length Mrs Aubrey showed symptoms 
of recovery—uttering a long deep 
sigh. 

“* T say— Master,” at length whis- 
pered the follower, “ this here seems 
a bad business, don’t it ?” 

“ Jemmy, Jemmy! You a’n’t got 
half the pluck of a bum !—There’s 
nothing in all this when one’s used to 
it, as I am.”’ 

‘“ P’r’aps the gemman don’t rightly 
owe the money, after all?” 

* Don't he? eh? And they’ve sworn 


he does ?—No chaffing. The sooner” 


(I'm thinking) we have him off from 
all this here blubbering, the better.” 

** Bless’d if ever I see’d two such 
beautiful women afore. I don’t half 
like it; I wish we’d nabbed him in 
the street—and”’—he lowered his 
whisper—* if there’s much o’ this here 
sort o’ work to be done, I’ve had 
enough of being a bum already, an’ 
"ll go back to my business again, bad 
as it is.” 

** My good men!” said Kate, ap~ 
proaching them, and speaking with 
forced calmness—pushing aside her 
disordered hair from her pale cheeks, 
** Can’t you leave him here—only a 
day longer?” ; 

“* Can’t, miss—it’s quite unpossible ; 
it’s not to be done for no money short 
of debt and costs,” said the officer re- 
spectfully, but rather doggedly—as if 
he were getting tired of the scene— 
* one would think we were a-goin’ to 
murder the gemman! Once for all, 


if so be as he will only“go as a gem-- 


man should, to my little place in 
Chancery-Lane—(my name's Grab, 
miss, at your service, and there a’n’ta 
better conducted lock-up nor mine in 
London, I assure you, nor where 
debtors is more comfortably looked 
arter)—he’s no need to be there above 
a day or two—it may be less—and of 
course his friends will come and bail 
him out; so don’t be a-going on so 
when it’s no manner o’ use!” 

‘¢ Charles! My love!” murmured 
Mrs Aubrey, faintly—‘ they surely 
will not separate us? Oh! let us go 
together; I don’t care where we go 
to, so long as I am with you.” 

“ Do not ask it, my darling! my 
heart’s love!"’ replied Mr Aubrey, ten~ 
derly, as he supported her in his arm, 
and against his knee—and a tear fell 
from his eye upon her cheek—* I shall 
be exposed to but little inconvenience, 
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I am certain ; there can be no vio- 
lence or insult offered me so long as I 
am submissive, and I shall soon, please 
God, be back!” 
« Oh, Charles! I shall die—I shall 
never survive seeing you carried 
away!” she was becoming increas- 
ingly vehement. 

** Agnes, Agnes!” said her hus- 
band, reprovingly, “the mother must 
not desert her children; my heart will 
ache every moment that I am absent, 
if I think that my dear little ones have 
not a mother’s protection.” 

*¢ Kate will take care of them, love!” 
said Mrs Aubrey, faintly ; and her 
husband tenderly kissed her forehead. 
While this hurried colloquy between 
the wretched couple was proceeding, 
Kate was talking in low but impas- 
sioned tones to the two officers, who 
listened to her respectfully, but shook 
their heads. 

« No, miss—it can’t be; it can’t 
indeed.” 

** But you shall have every thing—I 
have still a good many handsome 
dresses ; jewels, all—all; surely they 
will fetch something ; and then there's 
plate, aud books, and furniture—you 
can’t think Mr Aubrey is going basely 
to run away.” 

** If, as how, miss, (you see,) it was 
only ourselves that you had to do 
with— (but, Lord love you, miss! 
we're only officers, and has our duty 
to do, and must do it!)—why, we'd go 
a little out of our way for to oblige a 
lady ; but the people you must go to 
is the gemmen whose names is here,” 
pointing to the warrant; “they're the 
people as the money’s owing to— 
Quirk, Gamm”—— 

** Don’t name them! They are 
fiends! They are villains! They 
are robbing, then ruining, my wretch- 
ed brother!” exclaimed Miss Aubrey, 
with dreadful vehemence. 

** Kate, Kate!” cried Mr Aubrey, 
kindly but peremptorily—“ in mercy 
to me, be silent! Restrain your feel- 
ings, or really I must hasten my dex 
parture.” 

** Oh, Charles!” faltered Miss Au- 
brey, sinking down on a chair ex- 
hausted, and burying her face in her 
handkerchief. 

*« Now, sir—if you please,” com- 
menced Grab, turning to Mr Aubrey, 
“-we must be thinking of going, see- 
ing I expect I've another job on band 
to-day ; would you prefer coaching 
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or walking it? Excuse me, sir—I've 
seen many such things as this ; and I 
know it’s only a haggrawating of 
your feelings to be stopping here—the 
longer the worse! What must be, 
had better be done at once, and got 
over with. I’ve been a-telling this 
here young lady a many times, that 
it’s no use fretting—and that in course 
you'll be soon back again, when you've 
done what’s needful; so hadn't my 
man here better go and get a coach ?” 

*‘ It is so, indeed!” exclaimed Mr 
Aubrey, with a profound sigh—and 
endeavoured for some time, by all the 
means in his power, to soothe and pa- 
cify his wretched companions. 

* Can I speak a word with you 
alone, before I go?” he presently en- 
quired of the officer. 

In course, sir,” replied Grab; 
and, promising to return within a mi- 
nute or two’s time, Mr Aubrey quit- 
ted the room with Grab close at his 
heels ; and presently they were both 
standing in his little study. 

‘© Betwixt ourselves, sir,” quoth 
Grab, in a confidential tone, ‘ you've 
rather keen hands to deal with ; "’ here 
he laid his finger along his nose, and 
winked his eye—“ and you'll lose no 
time in turning yourself.about. You 
understand, sir?” 

** Perfectly,” replied Mr Aubrey, 
with a sigh. ‘ Who gave you your 
instructions in this matter?” 

‘« Mr Snap—the junior partner—it 
was him that brought this here war- 
rant to me”—— 

* Are you sure? Was it not Mr 
Gammon?” 

* No, roe Me Bee that little 
cockatoo of a chap. r Gammon 
called at my office half an hour after- 
wards, to be sure "——— 

* I thought so,” interrupted Mr 
Aubrey quickly, his face flushing, and 
feeling relieved from a vast pressure. 

* Ay,” continued Grab, phlegmati- 
cally, ** he'll see you don’t come to 
much harm in this matter” —— 

* What do you mean?” enquired 
Mr Aubrey, surprisedly. 

* Lord! I could tell by his way 
He called to say that, since they had 
resolved to go agin you, he hoped we'd 
show you every attention, and deal 
easy by you” —— 

“ Indeed!” 

“ Ay—indeed! And I think he 
said it was a cruel business—nay, I’m 
sure he did; and that, as for him, he 
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washed his hands ‘on’t!"’ Mr Aubrey 
seemed confounded. 

« I don't somehow think him and 
his partners are on the best of terms 
together—but that’s no business o’ 


mine, you know, sir! And now, sir, 
excuse me, but we must be jogging.” 

‘* But, my friend, is there really no 
way,” enquired Mr Aubrey with ma- 
nifest perturbation, “ by which I can 
delay accompanying you for a few 
hours” —— 

** Oh can't, sir—unpossible !” 

‘¢ You can remain in possession here 
—I will be in your custody—I have 
a little plate, books, and furniture, 
which would surely stand sufficient 
security ”"—— 

‘It’s no use, sir; go you must—and 
that without much longer shilly-shal- 
lying. It’s no use!” 

Aubrey seemed for a moment over- 
powered by his emotions. 

‘* I fear, myself, that there is no al- 
ternative,” said he ; ** but it will almost 
break the hearts of those ladies—one 
of whom is my wife’——— His voice 
faltered. 

“* You take my advice, sir! Let my 
man start off for a coach—you have a 
shirt or two put up, and an amusing 
book—or a bit of a cribbage-board, or 
a pack of cards, if they’re at hand— 
and give’em the slip: I assure you it’s 
much the best way ; and when you're 
once out o’ the house, they’ll come to, 
and make up their minds to it—never 
fear ’em.” 

** Send, then, for a coach —de- 
lay, I see, is worse than useless,” said 
he, hastily, hearing steps Lhe 
the study door, which was thrust open, 
and Mrs Aubrey and Miss Aubrey en- 
tered, unable any longer to endure his 
absence—and as if fearful lest, in 
mercy to them, he should be contri- 
ving to leave them secretly. Grab, 
having dispatched his follower for a 
coach, at Mr Aubrey’s earnest request 
to be left alone for a few minutes, 
withdrew—but first cast a keen scru- 
tinizing eye at the window—the chim- 
ney—and then, having closed the door, 
stood outside, in a position which com- 
manded both door and window. 

«« Now, my own Agnes! my sweet 
Kate!” commenced Aubrey, in a low 
earnest tone, having. bolted the door 
to secure themselves from interruption 
during the few precious moments 
which remained to them before the ar- 
rival of the coach—* I must, within 
a very few minutes, leave you! Re- 
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member—remember, loves!—I am 
unfortunate, but I am not disgraced!— 
I look on this as a dispensation of 
Providence—a wise and good Pro<« 
vidence ;—let us all learn submission— 
resignation! Whether or not we are 
really the victims of treachery and 
hypocrisy, I am unable at present to 
tell; but let us learn to bear this last 
crowning indignity with the fortitude 
of Christians! — relying on it, that 
God will overrule the most trying 
and disastrous events for our good !— 
Kneel down! Let us bow before the 
throne of Heaven, and supplicate its 
blessing and support, in this our 
greatest extremity!" He said this 
calmly, but his face was deadly pale, 
and his voice faltered —while they 
clung round him and heaved con- 
vulsive sobs, as they half uncon- 
sciously sunk on their knees with him. 
Then they rose—and certainly a gra- 
cious Providence had not. listened in 
vain to the earnest, heartfelt cries 
that were uttered by those persecuted 
and heart-broken beings: for they 
felt a sense of composure stealing 
over their troubled bosoms—as if they 
had seen for a moment a bright light 
glancing through the gloom of their 
sorrows. Yet poor nature was wrung 
—wrung indeed! Mr Aubrey pro- 
ceeded to make some little prepara- 
tions for his departure—putting a five- 

und note into his pocket—and 
fades but little more behind him ; 
and the servant being summened 
into the room, was dispatched to 
put up a change of linen for him. 
He then implored and conjured them, 
as they loved him, to struggle against 
their feelings ;—and to rely upon his 
pledge to send them,-within ten hours 
at the farthest, intelligence of his 
movements—assuring them of his con- 
fident belief, that in less than twenty- 
four hours he should have returned to 
them. While he was speaking in this 
strain, Mrs Aubrey suddenly quitted 
the room, and after a moment's ab- 
sence returned, her pallid, agitated 
countenance overspread with a wild 
smile of delight, as she exclaimed 
breathlessly —* There, love! Dearest 
Charles! He says there is no harm in 
the world in going with you in the 
coach —and, indeed, we may have 
rooms to ourselves !"” 

« My sweet Agnes.”— 

| will—I will go with you, Charles! 
Nothing shall prevent me—even if I 
leave you at the door of the place you 
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are going to!’ It wasin vain for Mr 
Aubrey to protest—as he did, both 
earnestly and vehemently ;—her impas- 
sioned importunities were irresistible, 
and she rushed breathlessly up stairs 
to prepare her dress to accompany him 
on his brief but melancholy journey. 
Within a very few minutes she returned, 
just as the sound of the coach wheels 
approaching the door was heard. Mr 
Aubrey and Kate perceived the dan- 
gerous excitement under which she 
was labouring, and dreaded its effects : 
yet what could be done? He could 
not prolong his stay—and it would be 
infinitely more dangerous to leave her 
behind, now that she had set her heart 
upon accompanying him, than to per- 
mit her to go with them. She carried 
down little Agnes in her arms—and 
had been almost suffocating her and 
little Charles, who walked after her, 
with kisses and convulsive embraces. 
Both the children were crying bitterly ; 
and as soonasMrs Aubrey had reached 
the parlour door, and heard the coach- 
steps letting down, she fell into vio- 
lent hysterics. 

“Vl tell you what, sir,” said 
Grab, as he stood close beside Mr 
Aubrey, who was supporting Mrs 
Aubrey—“ it wouldn’t be amiss if I 
was to say you should come along with 
me at once, while this poor lady’s in- 
sensible—and then "”"——. 

*©Oh! for God’s sake—for God's 
sake! Remember your promise!” 
cried Aubrey, and in a voice which 
nearly reached the officer's heart: as 
it was, he simply shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and awaited the issue with no 
little impatience, but in silence. ’Twas 
in the midst of this heart-rending scene, 
which ensued during the next half- 
hour, that Kate displayed the strength 
of character which so remarkably dis- 
tinguished her ; and completely mas- 
tering her own agitated feelings, she 
essentially contributed towards Mrs 
Aubrey’s restoration to a state which 
would admit of her at length setting 
off. The children had been removed 
—Mr Aubrey having bid them an 
agonizing adieu; for he knew not 
what accident or contrivance might 
occur to prevent his return to them— 
and after embraciug his weeping sis- 
ter, he supported Mrs Aubrey, Grab 
closely following them, into the coach. 
All three having got in, “Jem,” as 
he was called, shut up the door, and 
jumping up on to the coach-box, they 
drove away. Poor Mrs Aubrey, on 


ui 


taking her seat, drew from before her 
agitated yet beautiful countenance 
the long dark veil which she had 
drawn down while passing from the 
house into the coach, and gazed at Mr 
Aubrey with such an expression of 
mingled tenderness and agony, as was 
almost sufficient to have broken even 
the stony heart of Grab. She also 
held her husband’s hand convulsively 
grasped within her own—as though 
fearful of their being even yet violent- 
ly separated from each other. As 
they went along, in answer to Aubrey’s 
anxious enquiries concerning the na- 
ture of the scenes which awaited him, 
Mr Grab told him that his—Grab’s— 
lock-up was in Chancery-Lane, and 
would be found as comfortable a place 
as need be. He informed his prison- 
er, further, that he might have his 
choice,—whether to occupy a private 
room, with a bed-room opening into 
it—or go into the public room, where 
would be also some dozen other debt- 
ors,—and in which case, of course, Mrs 
Aubrey must return homealone. Mr 
Aubrey enquired what would be the 
expense of the private room, and was 
horrified on hearing—two guineas and 
a half a-day, paid in advance !—ex- 
clusive of board and attendance, which 
doubtless would be charged for on a 
commensurate scale. The prisoner 
and his wife gazed at each other in 
silence, and felt sick at heart. 

“ The smallest room—at the very 
top of the house—would suffice for 
both a sitting-room and bed-room,” 
said Aubrey—‘ and we do not care a 
straw for furniture’’—— 

** The room I told you of, or the 
public room, is all I’ve to offer you,” 
replied Grab, somewhat doggedly 
—‘‘and you needn’t ery out before 
you're hurt; for it may be your 
friends will bail you out before the 
night—before much harm’s done!” 
Sick at heart, his wretched companions 
continued silent for the remainder 


of the journey, till the coach drew up. 


opposite the door of the houseof which 
they had been speaking. It was about 
halfway up Chancery-Lane, on the 
right hand side as you entered from 
the Strand. ’Twas a small, narrow, 
dingy-looking house, at the corner of 
a miserable court. The solitary win- 
dow, level with the door, was strong] 

secured within by thick perpendi- 
cular iron bars. The outer door, at 
the top ofa flight of about a dozen 
well-worn steps, stood open, leaving 
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exposed to view an inner door, at 
about a couple of yards’ distance from 
the outer one; and on this inner door 
was a brass plate bearing the terrify- 
ing name— 


GRAB. 


The upper part of the door was of 
glass, and secured from within, like 
the window, by strong iron bars. 
Aubrey’s soul sunk within him as his 
eye took in these various points of the 
dismal building he was thus compelled 
toenter. The follower, immediately 
on the coach drawing up, jumped 
down, and running up the steps of the 
house, knocked at the inner door, and 
hurrying back, opened the coach-door 
and let down the steps. 

“Now, Jarvey—what’s the dam- 
age?” enquired Grab, before any of 
them got out. 

‘* Six shillings, your honour.” 

* You must tip, sir,” quoth Grab 
to Mr Aubrey—who thereupon count- 
ed out all the silver he had, except 
one solitary sixpence, and they de- 
scended, followed up the steps of the 
house closely by Grab. Their hearts 
failed them, as they heard the sound 
of heavy jingling keys from within 
opening the door; and the next mo- 
ment they stood within a short, nar- 
row, and dark passage—the sallow ill- 
looking man who had opened the door, 
instantly closing, barring, and locking 
it upon them. 

‘* This here’s the public room,” 
quoth Grab, with the confident air of 
a man who feels in his own house; 
and, half opening a door on his left, 
they caught a glimpse of a number of 
men—some smoking; others sitting 
with their feet on the table, reading 
the newspapers; others playing at 
cards; and almost all of them drink- 
ing, and either laughing, talking, or 
singing. 

** Now, sir—does this here suit your 
fancy?" enquired Grab, rather sharp- 
ly. Mr Aubrey felt his wife leaning 
heavily on his arm. ‘“ Mercy! Ishall 
faint! I feel choked!"’— she whis- 
pered. 

“* Show us instantly up stairs, to 
your private room—cost what.it may,” 
said Mr Aubrey hastily. 

“ It's only fair to tell you, sir, you 
pay in advance—and for the whole 
day, though you should be out again 
ina quarter of an hour's time—it’s 
the rule of the house.” 
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« Show us up stairs, sir, without 
delay,” said Mr Aubrey peremp- 
torily, . 

«* Jemmy—show ’em up!” exclaim. 
ed Grab, briskly—on which Jem went 
forward, followed by Mr Aubrey, al- 
most entirely supporting Mrs Aubrey 
—who appeared very faint—up the 
narrow and angular staircase. This 
led them into a tolerably well-fur- 
nished room; and Mrs Aubrey, on 
entering it, sunk exhausted on the 
sofa. Here, again, the two windows 
were strongly secured with iron bars, 
which gave a peculiarly miserable 
appearance to the room. The un- 
happy couple gazed around them for 
a moment, in silence. 

“* Beg your pardon, sir,” said Grab, 
entering the room—* but musttrouble 
you for two, twelve, six; always pay in 
advance, as I told you a-coming.” 

Aubrey, involuntarily shuddering, 
took out his pocket-book—Mrs Au- 
brey bursting into tears—and handed 
to Grab the only money he had—his 
five-pound note, requesting change. 

** The lady would, perbaps, like a 
glass of negus >” enquired Grab. 

“ Certainly—bring up immediately 
a glass of cold sherry and water,” re- 
plied Mr Aubrey. 

«* That will be just two, five, siz to 
bring back—shall have it directly, 
sir—change andall. Here’s your bed- 
room, sir,” he added—opening a small 
door opposite the window—and then 
withdrew by that through which they 
had entered. When he had with- 
drawn, leaving them alone, Aubrey 
folded his arms tenderly around his 
wife, and kissed her cold pale cheek, 
and then helped her to remove her 
bonnet, which, with its heavy black 
veil, evidently oppressed her. Her 
rich dark hair fell disordered over her 
tippet ; and with her flushed cheek, 
and restless eye, would have given the 


beholder a vivid picture of beauty and _ 


virtue in distress. , 

‘‘ Do promise me, Charles!” said 
she, looking fondly at him, “ that 
I may go with you, wherever they will 
allow you to take me.” 

‘‘I trust, Agnes, that I shall be at 
large again before long. Thisis reall 
a comfortable room,’’ he added, evad- 
ing her question. ‘ 

“If only Kate and the children 
were here,” she replied, tremulously. 
‘«* Poor things! I wonder what the 
are doing just now !—Kate wild bre 
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her heart, poor girl, if we don't return 
soon ! ” 

** Never fear, Agnes! But let us 
look what kind of a bed-room they 
have given us. I hope we shall have 
no occasion, however, to occupy it. 
Come, let us see!” 

*Twas very small and close, to be 
sure, and had but one narrow win- 
dow, secured, like all the others, by 

* strong iron bars. It overlooked a 
little flagged yard, about fourteen feet 
square, surrounded on all sides by 
high walls, portions of adjoining 
houses. It was here that the pri- 
soners “ took the air,’ and their 
escape was effectually prevented by 
close and strong bars of iron passing 
from side to side, at about ten feet 
distance from the ground. They 
looked down, and beheld two or three 
men sitting and standing beneath, who 
looked more like animals caged in a 
menagerie than mere human beings. 
"Twas to Aubrey a sickening sight, 
and he turned from the window, and 
they both re-entered the front room as 
Grab returned with the sherry and 
water, and the change, which he told 
down on the table. He then asked 
what they would like to have for din- 
.ner—cutlets, steaks, or chops—as he 
wished to know before Mrs Grab 
went out ‘‘ to order the house dinner.” 
They seemed, however, to loathe the 
idea of eating, not a little to the an- 
noyance of their truly hospitable host. 
Aubrey, earnestly begging him to 
send off a message instantly, with his 
ecard, to Mr Runnington. 

“ A couple of shillings for the man, 
sir,” said Grab; and, having received 
it, withdrew, leaving Mr and Mrs 
Aubrey to themselves for nearly an 
hour and a half; at the end of which 
period, their hearts leaped for joy to 
see Mr Ruanington enter the room, 
with a countenance full of concern and 

pathy. 

** Well, but you shall not be much 
longer in this hateful hole, at any 
rate,” said he, after some half-hour’s 
anxious conversation with them; and 
——e the bell, directed the man to 
send Grab up stairs, and to fetch pen, 
ink, and paper. In a few minutes 
Grab appeared. ‘“ You've no objec- 
tion, I suppose, Grab, to discharge 
Mr Aubrey on my undertaking?” . 
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‘In course not, sir,” replied Grab, 
readily ; but he was a good deal disap- 
pointed at so abrupt a close to his ex- 


actions. Mr Runnington sat down 
and began to write. ‘ You had better 
send off to the office, and see if there's 
any thing else there,” he added, (mean- 
ing that Grab should search, as he was 
bound to do, for any other writs against 
Mr Aubrey which might be lodged 
with the sheriff, before discharging his 
prisoner out of custody). 

«You don’t apprehend any thing 
there, do you?” enquired Mr Running- 
ton, rather seriously, without taking 
his eye from the paper on which he 
was writing. 

‘** Heaven only knows! 
not,” replied Aubrey. 

The following was the undertak- 
ing given by Mr Runnington, and 
which operated as an instant release 
of his oppressed and truly.persecuted 
client :— 

« Aubrey aés. Quirk and others. 

“ We hereby undertake to procure 
the execution of a good and sufficient 
bail-bond herein, for the above-named 
defendant, in due time. 

« Runnineton & Co. 
“ Defendant’s Attorneys. 
‘* To Mr Grab, 
“¢ Officer to the Sheriff of oe 


But I think 


With this document lying before 
them, and awaiting the messenger’s re- 
turn from the sheriff’s office, Mr Run- 
nington and Mr Aubrey conversed 
together anxiously on the subject of 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap's 
bill. Mr Aubrey was sufficiently ae- 
quainted with the general course of 
practice to be aware, that beyond re- 
quiring him to put in bail to the ac- 
tion, (special bail, as it is called,) no 
effective step could be taken against 
him for several months to come; i.e. 
till Michaelmas term in the: ensuing 
November,* however eager and active 
the plaintiffs might be : so that he had 
an interval of at least four months, in 
which, as the phrase is, “ to turn him- 
self about,” and endeavour to discover 
some mode of extricating himself from 
his. present serious dilemma. After 
reminding Mr Aubrey that neither a 
peer of the realm, nor a member of 
parliament, nor an attorney, could be- 
come bail forhim, Mr Runnington re- 





. The unprofessional reader is informed that this is now very far otherwise ; legal 


proceedings have been recently prodigiously accelerated. 
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ested the names of two or three con- 
Fdential friends to whom he might 
apply to become security for Mr 

ubrey ; and as he should be at any 
time able to exonerate them from lia- 
bility, by surrendering his person to 
his creditors, he felt no hesitation in 
applying to them to perform for him 
this act of kindness. “ By the way,” 
said Mr Runnington, in the course of 
their conversation, and with apparent 
carelessness, ‘could I say a word or 
two to you on a little matter of busi- 
ness?) And will Mrs Aubrey excuse 
us for a moment?” turning towards 
her. She bowed, and they withdrew 
for a moment into the adjoining bed- 
room. 

“Put this into your pocket,” said 
Mr Runnington, taking out the day’s 
newspaper; and when you have an 
opportunity, read the account of what 
took place yesterday in the Court of 
King’s Bench. It startled me not 
a little, Ican tell you; andthe reason 
of my not having been at the office 
when your messenger arrived was, 
that I had not returned from Vivian 
Street, whither, and to the Temple, I 
had gone in search of you. For hea- 
ven’s sake don’t alarm Mrs Aubrey, 
or Miss Aubrey; but, if any thing 
occurs to you, do not lose one moment 
in putting yourself into communica- 
tion with us. If possible, I will call 
at Vivian Street this evening.” With 
this they returned to the sitting-room, 
nothing in their appearance calcula- 
ted to alarm Mrs Aubrey, or even 
attract her attention. : 

Shortly afterwards Grab entered the 
room. 

«¢ All right, sir!” said he to Mr 
Runnington ; and added, turning to 
Mr Aubrey, “ you're no longer in my 
custody, sir; and I hope you'll never 
be again.” 

« Oh, Charles! thank God !—Let 
us not stay another moment!” ex- 
claimed Mrs Aubrey, joyously start- 
ing up, and putting on her bonnet. 
*¢Oh, let us get once more into the 
open street !—the sweet fresh air !— 

ate will go wild with joy to see us 
again!—Oh, dear Mr Runnington! 
how can we sufficiently thank you?” 
she added, turning towards him en- 
thusiastically. Within a few minutes’ 
time they haa quitted that dismal 
scene; they were again apparently 
free. On first stepping into the bright 
cheering sunlight, and bustling noisy 
street, it had a sort of freshness—of 
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novelty—to-them. Now they were 
free to go whithersoever they chose 1—~ 
Oh, blessed Liserty!—let an English- 
man lose thee for but an hour, to be- 
come aware of thy value !—It seemed 
to the Aubreys, as if ten times the 
real interval had elapsed between their 
entering and quitting the scene of his 
incarceration. With what exhilarated 
spirits they hastened homeward! as 


_if a millstone were no longer sus- 


pended from their necks. But Mr 
Aubrey suddenly bethought himself 
of the newspaper given him by Mr 
Runnington ; and it cost him, indeed, 
a great effort to assume a cheerfulness 
so foreign to his feelings. 

While, however, they are thus walk- 
ing homeward, intending, in the event 
of Mrs Aubrey becoming fatigued, to 
take ashilling drive on their way, letme, 
in order to enable the reader to appre~ 
ciate the paragraph to which Mr Run- 
nington had called Aubrey’s attention, 
turn for a while from the virtuous 
and afflicted couple, to trace the lead- 
ing movements of that master-spirit 
of evil, Mr Gammon ; for which pur- 
pose, it will be necessary to take up 
the history from the evening of the 
day in which Mr Aubrey had called ~ 
at Mr Gammon’s chambers, to forbid 
him visiting any longer at Vivian’ 
Street. By that time, Mr Gammon 
had thoroughly thought out his plan of 
operations. Whit had passed between 
him and Miss Aubrey and her brother; 
had satisfied him that the time for 
calling into action all his forees had 
arrived ; and the exact end he pro- 
posed to himself, was to plunge Mr 
Aubrey at once into apparently in- 
extricable and hopeless difficulty— 
into total ruin—so as to render them 
all more accessible to Mr Gammon’s 
advances, and to force Miss Aubrey 
into entertaining his addresses, as the 
sole means of effecting her brother’s 
liberation. For this purpose, it would 
be necessary to make him debtor to so 
large an amount as would preclude the 
interference of even the most liberally- 
disposed of his friends. They might 
very probably go as far as fifteen hun- 
dred pounds on his behalf, who could 
not be brought to think of nearly 
twelve’ thousand pounds—it being 
borne in mind, that one alone of Mr 
‘Aubrey’s friends, Lord de Ja Zouch, 
was already liable, on his behalf, to 
some eleven thousand pounds, which 
would become payable on the ensuing 
24th of January. But the mask was 
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not yet to be thrown off: Gammon re- 
solved to appear the firm friend of Mr 
Aubrey to the last ; deprecating ve- 
hemently, and striving to avert from 
him, the very proceedings which he 
was all the while, with secret skill 
and vigour, urging on against him. 
He determined, therefore, to recall 
Titmouse’s attention to the two pro- 
missory notes for L.5000 each; to 
pretend reluctance to allow them to 
be put in suit, and yet give him clearly 
to understand that Ae might do so, 
without giving mortal offence to Gam- 
mon. 

At the moment of the reader’s being 
re-introduced to Mr Gammon, that 
gentleman was sitting, about nine 
o'clock in the evening, at his chambers, 
beside a table, on which were placed 
a lustrous lamp, a number of papers, 
and coffee. In one hand he held the 
rough draft of his rent-charge, which 
had that day been sent to him by Mr 
Frankpledge, and he was occasionally 
making pencil memoranda on the 
margin as he went along. He would 
sometimes pause in his task, as if his 
thoughts wandered to other subjects ; 
his countenance looked harassed, his 
ample brow seemed laden with anx- 
iety. Certainly, great as was his 
energy, clear as was his head, and ac- 
customed as he was to the dispatch of 
business of even the most difficult and 
varied description, all his powers 
were at that moment taxed to their 
very uttermost stretch, as a hasty 


-glance round the room will satisfy 


the reader. On the sofa lay several 
piles of loose papers. First, there were 


the drafts, briefs—and voluminous 


they were—which he was now prepar- 
ing, or rather settiing, in the foliow- 
ing actions for bribery penalties, com- 
ing on for trial at the ensuing York- 
shire Assizes :— 


ss’ Wictry v. Gammon, (3S. J.)” 
6s Same v. Mupruint, (S. J.)” 
“¢ Same v. Brioopsvuck, (S. J.)” 
*s Same v. Woop tousr, (S. J.)” 


All these serious actions were being 
pushed forward with great vigour, at 
the instance of Lord de la Zouch, 
who had, moreover, directed them all 
to be made special jury causes. 
Secondly, a monstrous mass of pa- 
pers, also lying on the sofa, contained 
the heterogeneous elements, out of 
which it required a head as clear as 
Gammon’s to draw up a brief for the 
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defence in a very complicated case of. 
conspiracy,—“ The Kine v. Min- 
DLETON, SNAKE, and OruHeErs,”—and 
which was coming on for trial at the 
ensuing King’s Bench sittings for 
London; it having been removed, on 
account of its great difficulty and im- 
portance, by certiorari from the Old 
Bailey. It ought to have been by 
this time prepared ; yet Mr Gammon 
had scarcely even looked at the pa- 
pers, though the credit of their office 
was at stake, as the case had attracted 
a large share of public attention. 
Thirdly, there were scattered about 
complete masses of papers connected 
with the various joint-stock com- 
panies in which Mr Gammon was 
concerned, either openly or secretly 
—either professionally or as a share- 
holder; the management of many of 
them requiring infinite vigilance and 
tact. ‘These matters, however, and 
many others which had accumulated 
upon him, till the bare thoughts of 
them oppressed and distracted him, 
he had altogether neglected, occupied 
as he was by the absorbing pursuit of 
Miss Aubrey, and the consummation 
of his schemes and purposes respect- 
ing Titmouse and the Yatton pro- 
perty. As if all this had not been 
sufficient, there was yet another ofa 
totally different description. Gam- 
mon was writing a series of very po- 
pular and powerful attacks in the 
Sunday Flash, upon a certain Tory 
ex- Minister—in fact, endeavours to 
write him down—and this with the 
privity, and even occasional assist- 
ance, of one whom Gammon intended, 
in due time, to make great use of, as 
soon as his lordship should have suf- 
ficiently committed himself; viz. my 
Lord Blossom and Box. Now, Gam- 
mon had for three weeks running 
disappointed the numerous readers of 
the Sunday Flash, during which pe- 
riod, also, he had been almost baited 
to death upon the subject by old 
Quirk, the chief proprietor of the pa- 
per; and that very evening, the odi- 
ous viper, its editor, had been there 
badgering him till he had given a 
positive pledge to prepare an article 
against the ensuing Saturday. All 
these things put together, were enough 
for one strong-headed man to bear up 
against, and Gammon felt very nearly 
overwhelmed; and the reader will 
think it very excusable in Mr Gam- 
mon, that he felt such difficulty in 
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commanding his thoughts even to the 
interesting task of settling the draft 
of his own rent-charge on the Yatton 
property. He was not quite satisfied 
with the way in which Frankpledge 
had tinkered up the ‘‘ consideration” 
shadowed forth in Gammon’s instruc- 
tions, and was just sketching off one 
compounded of a “ certain sum of 
‘: five thousand pounds of good and 
*‘ Jawful money of Great Britain, by 
*¢ theaforesaid Oily Gammon, at or be- 
‘¢ fore the execution of these presents, 
‘¢ paid to the said Tittlebat Titmouse, 
*‘and the receipt whereof the said 
*¢ Titmouse acknowledged, and from 
‘‘the same and every part thereof, 
“released and discharged the said 
«* Oily Gammon, his heirs, executors, 
‘¢ administrators, and assigns” (!!!) 
And “ of the great skill, and exertion, 
and sacrifices of the said Oily Gam- 
mon, for and on behalf of the said 
Tittlebat Titmouse, in the recovery 
of the Yatton property,” &c. &c. 

I say he had just finished off 
this little matter, and was varying one 
or two of the expressions, when a 
sharp knock at his door announc- 
ed the arrival of the intelligent 
grantor of the aforesaid annuity, Mr 
Titmouse himself, whose stylish cab 
was at that moment standing opposite 
to the entrance to Thavies’ Inn, in 
Holborn, having brought him direct 


~ from the House of Commons, whither, 


however, he was to return by eleven 
o'clock, till which time he had paired 
off, in order to enable him to come 
and consult Mr Gammon on one or 
two important matters. Poor Tit- 
mouse had conceived, since his me- 
morable interview with Gammon for- 
merly related, a violent hatred of Mr 
Gammon; but which was almost ab- 
sorbed in his dread of that gentleman, 
who had such unlimited power over 
him. The sudden and serious dimi- 
bution’ of his income by Gammon’s 
rent-charge, almost turned his head 
upside-down, and occasioned a po- 
ther in his little bosom, which was 
all the greater for his being unable 
to admit any sympathizing friend into 
his confidence. He had become fid- 
gety and irritable to a degree ; his 
countenance and demeanour troubled 
and depressed: from all which, the 
more intimate among his brother sena- 
tors naturally inferred that he had 
lost large sums at play, or was ha- 
rassed by his election expenses; or 
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had quarreled with his mistress, or 
been found out by his wife ; or been 
kicked, and dared not call out the 
aggressor; or that some other such 
accident as frequently happens to 
young gentlemen of fashion, had be- * 
fallen him. Now, to be candid with 
the reader, Titmouse certainly was 
getting into rather deep water. For- 
midable creditors were beginning to 
look somewhat sternly after him from 
various quarters ; his upholsterer was 
becoming troublesome; his wine-mer- 
chant insisted on at least four hun- 
dred pounds on account; Messrs 
Jewel and Nicknack were surprised 
at having received no payment for 
sundry expensive articles of jewellery 
andvirtd. His coach-maker, his tailor, 
a host of household creditors, were 
getting very restless: he had a run- 
ning account of some L.600 or L.800 
at the Gliddington, in respect of his 
parliamentary and other dinners at 
that fashionable establishment; his 
gr was a dreadful drain upon him; ~ 

e had been unfortunate in his sport- 
ing speculations ;—in short, if Gam- 
mon had his anxieties, so had Tit- 
mouse his. He felt himself getting 
terribly out at elbows—so much so, 
that he could no longer give that calm 
and undivided attention to his parlia- 
mentary-duties, which his enlightened 
constituents had a right to expect at 
his hands; and, in short, the sole oc- 
casion of his calling on Gammon, was 
to see if that gentleman could devise 
some mode of once more replenishing 
his empty coffers—a further mortgage 
on the Yatton property being the ex- 
act mode of doing so which he was 
about to. propose to Gammon. It re- 
quired some tact, however, as he felt, 
to broach that subject, in the present 
ag ey of affairs ; so he avowed that 
ie had called to see if Mr Gammon's 
deeds were ready for signing—as he, 
Titmouse, was anxious to get it off 
his mind. Time was very precious 
with Mr Gammon: he therefore lost 
not a moment in plucking aside the 
thin disguise of Titmouse, and disco- 
vering the real object of his visit. Mr 
Gammon looked very serious indeed, 
on hearing the account of Titmouse’s 
prodigal expenditure, and remonstra- 
ted with him earnestly, and even au- 
thoritatively ; but it instantly oc- 
curred to him—could there possibly be 
a better opportunity for broaching the ~ 
subject of the two promissory notes? 
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s¢ My dear Titmouse,” said he, with 
great kindness of manner, “ notwith- 
standing all I have felt it my duty 
to say, I do sincerely wish it were in 
my power to serve you in this emer- 

ency. But we really must spare old 
Yatton for a little—you've sadly bur- 
thened her already ;—we shall be kill- 
ing the goose to get at the golden egg, 
if we don't mind what we’re about!” 

bed ! But what the devil’s to 
be done, Mr Gammon? For, ’pon my 
soul, ['m most particular hard up, and 
something must be done.” 

** We must bethink ourselves of our 
other resources, my dear sir—let us 
see”’—he paused, with his hand rest- 
ing on his forehead for a few moments, 
—« Oh! by the way—certainly,” he 
added suddenly—* butno! it’s a thou- 
sand pities ; but my word is pledged.” 

“ Eh? what? does any thing strike 
you, Gammon ?—’ Pon my life, what is 
it?” enquired Titmouse, pricking up 
his ears. 

«* Why, yes, certainly,” replied Gam- 
mon, musingly—adding, as if he did not 
intend Titmouse to hear him, “ to be 
sure, it would put ten thousand—nay, 
with the interest, nearly eleven ‘’—— 

** The devilit would! What would? 
My stars, Mr Gammon!” exclaimed 
Titmouse, eagerly —* Do let us know 
what it is!” 

«© Why, I was certainly thinking, 
at the moment,’’ replied Gammon, 
with a sigh, “ of that poor devil Au- 
brey’s two notes for L.5000 a-piece 
and interest.” 

Titmouse’s face suddenly fell. “* Oh, 
Lord! Is that all? Hang the fellow— 
he’s a beggar—squeezed dry—nothing 
more to be got out of him!” he ex- 
claimed, with mingled chagrin and 
contempt. “* A’n’t worth powder and 
shot! Blood from a stone—won’t have 
any thing worth taking this ten years 
to come!” 

© Poor fellow !” quoth Gammon. 

*«**Pon my soul, Gammon, it’s me 
you may say that of, I rather think !” 

6 Wh »’ said Gammon, glancing 
rather keenly at Titmouse, ‘‘ my first 
and greatest duty on earth, my dear 
Titmouse, is to you—to look after, to 
secure your interests; and candour 
compels me to say, that, whatever 
may be my feelings towards that un- 
fortunate person, still, I think, you’ve 
only to squeeze Aim pretty hard, and 
blood would come from other people. 
Eh! you understand ?” 
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“ By Jove!—Indeed!—No! But 
would it really? How?—Squeeze away, 
then, and be ——! Please bring an 
action against the fellow, the first thing 
in the morning! Put him in jail, and 
he'll get the money, I'll warrant him ! 
Dem the fellow! why don't he pay 
his debts? It’s devilish hard on me, 
a’n’'tit? Didn’t I forgive him forty 
thousand pounds? By the way, I'd 
forgot there’s the other ten thousand 
that Lord de la Zouch is surety for— 
when do we touch that ?” 

“ Oh! we've taken a bond for that, 
which will not fall due before—let me 
see—the 24th of next January.” 

. *’Pon my soul, what acursed bore | 
But can’t one do any thing with it be- 
fore then?” 

«© What! Sue on it before it’s due?” 

“ No—egad! I mean, raise the 
wind on it. Surely Lord dela Zouch’s 
name is” —— 

“Whew!” thought Gammon, “that 
stroke certainly had never occurred to 
me!—Ay, he's right, the little fool! 
Old Fang will advance L.8000 or 
L.9000, or more even—lI’Il see to it, by 
Jove!” Then he said aloud—* It may 
be possible, certainly, my dear Tit- 
mouse ; but I see very great obstacles 
in the way.” 

** Some cussed law point—eh ?” 

** Yes—but I assure you I will turn 
my best attention to it,” he added; 
and proceeded to bring back Titmouse 
to the point at which he had started 
off. “ And speaking of poor Aubrey 
—it’s certainly true that you have 
been, I may say, extravagantly liberal 
to him—forbearing beyond example ; 
and I can't think that any one can be 
expected, when he knows a wave of 
his hand will put some eleven thou- 
sand pounds into his pocket, to stand 
by idle for ever! It is not in human 
nature ”—— 

“ No; ‘pon my life it isn’t,” quoth 
Titmouse with a puzzled air, quite 
unable to make out whether Gammon 
intended to favour or discourage the 
notion of immediately proceeding 
against Aubrey ; which Gammon ob- 
serving, he proceeded—“ At all events 
I should say, that if you consider that 
your own necessities ''—— 

«Demme! I should think so!” 
interposed Titmouse. 

‘‘Required it—and, as you very pro- 
perly observed, you are the best judge ; 
certainly”"—— he paused : surely Tit 
mouse now saw his drift! 
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** Yes—'pon my soul!” exclaimed 
Titmouse. 

« Why, in that case, it is only due 
to myself to say J can be no party to 
it: 1 have had to bear enough already 
that was due to others; and since I 
have solemnly pledged my word of 
honour to Mr”—— 

« What the devil do you mean, 
Gammon? Cuss me, if I can make 
you out a bit!” interrupted Titmouse, 
snappishly. 

** You misunderstand me, my dear 
Titmouse! Ouce for all, I say, if you 
want the money, you must at once sue 
on the bill notes; and my opinion is, 
you'll get the money—only, I must 
not appear in it, you know! But if 
you choose to employ some other soli- 
citor—there’s that Mr Spitfire, for in- 
stance—to compel me to give up the 
notes ’——— 

*«¢ Oh, Lord! Honour! No, no!— 
So bless me Heaven! I didn’t mean 
any thing of the kind,” cried Titmouse 
alarmedly, fearful of offending Gam- 
mon, who could scarcely conceal his 
impatience and disgust at the stupidity 
of Titmouse. 

“‘I cannot make you understand 
me, Titmouse! What 1 mean is, it 
is my duty not to let my feelings in- 
terfere with your interests. I now, 
therefore, advise you immediately to 
put yourself into the hands—as far as 
this little business is concerned—of 
some other solicitor, say Mr Spitfire, 
in Scorpion Court; and whatever he 
tells you to do—do without hesitation. 
You will probably tell him that, if he 
demands the two notes on your behalf, 
I may; for form’s sake, resist ; but I 
know I shall be ordered to give them 
up! Well—I can’t help it!” . 

“ Honour now, Gammon! May I 
do as I like?” enquired Titmouse. 

«¢ Honour !” 

*¢ And you won’t be angry? Nota 
bit! eh?” 

** On my sacred word of honour!” 
replied Gammon solemnly, placing his 
hand on his breast. 

« Then fire away, Flannagan!” 
‘eried Titmouse joyfully, snapping 
his fingers.—“ By Jove, here goes! 
Here’s for a jolly squeeze! Ab, ha! 
Ten thousand drops of blood !—by 
Jove, he'll bleed to death! But, by 
the way, what will Mr Quirk say?” 

* Curse Mr Quirk!” cried Gam- 
mon, impatiently ; * you know the 
eourse you are to pursue—you are 
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our own master, surely? “What has 

r Quirk to do with you, when I al- 
low you to act in this way ?” 

‘* To be sure! Well! here’s a gol 
Wasn't it a lucky thought of mine to 
come here to-night? But don’t you 
forget the other ten thousand—the two 
makes twenty thousand, by Jove! I'm 
set up again—ah, ha! And as soon 
as ever the House is up, if I don’t 
cut away in my span-new yacht, with 
a lot of jolly chaps, to the East 
Indies, or some other place that'll take 
us a good six weeks, or so, to go and 
come back in. Hollo! Is that eleven 
o'clock striking?” he enquired with 
a start, taking out his watch; “ It 
is, by Jove! and my pair’s up; 
they'll be dividing—I’m off! Good- 
night.” 

** You remember where Mr §Spit- 
fire lives? In Scorpion Court, Strand. 
I must say, he’s one of the most re- 
spectable men in the profession ; and 
so quick !” 

** Ah—I remember! [I'll be with 
him the moment after breakfast !” re- 
plied Titmouse: Gammon shook him 
by the hand—feeling, when he had 
shut both his doors, as if he had: been 
playing with an ape. “ Oh, thou inde- 
finable and undiscoverable principle 
regulating human affairs !” thought he, 
falling into a reverie, a bitter scowl 
settling on his strongly.marked fea- 
tures; “ of what nature soever thou 
art, and if any such there really be, 
what conceivable purpose can’st thou 
have had in view in placing this ex- 
ecrable idiot and mg, in our relative 
positions?” He pursued this line of 
reflection for some time, till he had 
got into a far more melancholy and 
misanthropical humour than he had . 
ever before fallen into—till, recollect- 
ing himself, and with a deep sigh, he 
rang fora fresh supply of coffee from his 
drowsy laundress ; and then exerted 
himself vigorously till nearly five 
o’clock in the morning, at which hour 
he got, exhausted, into bed. 

During the ensuing day, sure en- 
ough, he received a letter signed 
« Simeon Spitfire,” and dated from 
“‘ Scorpion Court,” informing him 
that its respectable writer *‘ was in- 
structed to apply to him, on the part 
of Mr Titmouse, for the imm e - 
delivery up of two promissory notes 
for £5000 each, given by one Charles 
Aubrey to the aforesaid Titmouse,” 
and * begging Mr Gammon’s imme- 
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diate attention thereto.” Gammon 
immediately copied out and sent a let- 
ter which he had prepared before- 
hand—taking very high ground in- 
deed, but slipping in an encouraging 
admission of the strict legal right of 
Mr Spitfire’s client. ‘Twas, in short, 
a lovely letter—showing its writer to 
be one of the most fastidiously high- 
minded men living; but producing 
not the least favourable effect upon the 
mind of Mr Spitfire, who instantly for- 
warded a formal and peremptory de- 
mar'd of thetwo documents in question. 
Gammon wrote a second letter, allud- 
ing to an unguarded admission made 
in his former letter, which he most 
devoutly hoped would not be used 
against him; and in terms of touching 
and energetic eloquence, re-asserted 
that, though the letter of the law 
might be against him, he conceived 
that, in point of honour, and, indeed, 
of justice, he was warranted in adher- 
ing to the solemn promise he had 
made to a gentleman for whom he en- 
tertained the most profound respect ; 
and, in short, he flatly refused to give 
up the instruments demanded. Incon- 
ceivable was the exultation of Mr 
Spitfire, on finding himself getting so 
much the better of so astute a person 
as Mr Gammon; he took an oppor- 
tunity of showing to every one who 
came to the office, how Mr Gammon 
had Jaid himself open to the superior 
tactics of Mr Spitfire. He then wrote 
a fine flourishing letter to wind up 
the correspondence, and stick into an 
affidavit, in the course of which he 
apprised Mr Gammon that the Court 
of King’s Bench would be immediately 
applied to for a rule calling upon him 
forthwith to deliver up the documents 
in question. On this, Mr Gammon 
drew up an imposing and admirable 
affidavit, setting forth all the corre- 
spondence ; and, as soon as he had 
been served with the rule misz, he 
instructed the Attorney-General, Mr 
Sterling, and Mr Crystal, to “ show 
cause” against it; knowing, of course, 
as well as counsel, with whom he did 
not think it necessary to hold a con- 
sultation, (for: fear they should press 
him to givé up the notes without 
showing cause,) that there was no 
earthly chance of successfully resisting 
the rule.— When he took his seat under 
the Attorney-General, just before that 
learned person rose to show’ cause 
against the rule, he touched Mr Gam- 
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mon on the shoulder, and very warmly 
complimented him on the -bighly ho- 
nourable and friendly feeling which 
he had manifested towards the un- 
fortunate Mr Aubrey ; but he feared 
that the case, as far as the legal means 
went, was too plain for argument ;— 
but he had looked with unusual care 
over the affidavits on which the rule 
had been obtained, and at the form of 
the rule itself—and rejoiced to say he 
felt confident that he should be able to 
discharge the rule, with costs :—of 
which Mr Gammon turned suddenly 
pale—with joyous surprise, as the 
Attorney-General imagined ; he not 
knowing Gammon so well.as we do. 
The reader is now in a position to 
appreciate the following report of what 
took place —and (inter nos) which 
said report had been drawn up for the 
Morning Growl, by Mr Gammon 
himself. 





6‘ Court or Kine’s BENcH. 
Yesterday. 


(In Banco.) 
Ex parte Titmouse, 


** This was a rule, obtained by Mr 
‘* SustLe on a previous day of the 
‘“‘ term, calling upon Mr Gammon, of 
“the firm of Quirk, Gammon, and 
** Snap, to show cause why he should 
‘* not forthwith deliver up to Mr Tit- 
«* mouse, M. P. for Yatton, two pro- 
‘* missory notes, each for the payment, 
‘‘on demand to that gentleman, of 
« £5000, with interest, by Charles 
* Aubrey. The Arrorney-GeEneE- 
“nat, Mr Srerzuine, and Mr Crys- 
“‘ TAL, now appeared to show cause— 
** and took a preliminary objection to 
‘the form of the rule. After a very 
“long discussion, the Court decided 
“ that the rule might be moulded so- 
‘© as to meet the facts of the case, and 
** directed cause to be shown on the 
«© merits. 

‘«‘ From the affidavits filed in answer 
‘ to the rule, it appeared that shortly 
* after the termination of the late im- 
‘‘ portant case of Doe dem. Titmouse 
** vy, Aubrey, (in which, it will be re- 
*‘ collected, the lessor succeeded in 
‘¢ establishing his right to very large 
“estates in Yorkshire.) Mr Gam- 
‘* mon had been very active in endea- 
*‘ youring to effect an amicable ar- 
‘‘ rangement concerning the mesne 
“ profits; and after great exertions, 
‘‘ had persuaded his client, Mr Tit- 
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‘ mouse, to enter into an arrangement 
«highly advantageous to Mr Aubrey 
«who was to be released, (as we 
*¢ understood,) from no less a sum than 
* Sixty Thousand Pounds, due in re- 
** spect of the mesne profits, on giving 
“the two promissory notes, which 
«« were the subject of the present ap- 
«* plication. It further appeared, that 
«on obtaining Mr Aubrey’s signa- 
“ture to these promissory notes, Mr 
‘Gammon had explicitly and re- 
“* peatedly assured him that he need 
«¢ be under no apprehension of being 
* called on for payment for several 
“years; but that the notes should 
“remain in the hands of Mr Gam- 
«* mon, and should not be put in suit 
“till after a twelvemonth’s notice 
«had been given to Mr Aubrey. It 
«did not distinctly appear whether 
«* Mr Titmouse was ever made aware 
‘¢ of this understanding between Mr 
«Gammon and Mr Aubrey—at all 
“* events, nothing had ever passed in 
“writing upon the subject. Mr 
«* Gammon, on the contrary, frankly 
«‘ admitted it to be possible that Mr 
«* Titmouse might have been under the 
“impression, while surrendering so 
« great a claim against Mr Aubrey, that 
«¢ the sum secured by the two promis- 
«* sory notes was to have been before 
«* this time liquidated. There was no 
“ affidavit made on the subject by Mr 
«* Aubrey. It also appeared that Mr 
s¢ Titmouse had not hitherto received 
“any portion of the large amount, 
«* £20,000, yet due in respect of the 
«¢ mesne profits. The affidavits read by 
“the Attorney-General set forth a 
** correspondence which had taken 
** place between Mr Titmouse’s solici- 
** tor and Mr Gammon, in which the 
« latter insisted, in the most strenuous 
*¢ terms, upon the honourable engage- 
‘ment under which he conceived 
«himself to be to Mr Aubrey, and 
«¢ solemnly declared his belief that Mr 
« Aubrey was under a similar im- 
“* pression; at the same time, there 
“‘ were expressions ia Mr Gammon’s 
«¢ letters, from which it was plain that 
“‘ he admitted the right, in point of 
«“ strict law, of Mr Titmouse to the 
«¢ documents in question. It also ap- 
“peared from the affidavits of Mr 
«* Titmouse, and was not denied b 

“¢‘ those of Mr Gammon, that the for- 
“‘ mer had repeatedly urged the lat- 
“ ter to deliver up the notes, or com- 
« mence proceedings against Mr Au- 
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‘“* brey—but that Mr Gammon had, 
* on all such occasions previous tothe 
‘* present one, succeeded in dissuad- 
‘¢ ing him from his purpose. It had, 
* moreover, been alleged on behalf 
** of Mr Titmouse, that Mr Gammon 
*‘ was acting in collusion with Mr 
«* Aubrey, to defeat the just claix. of 
‘* Mr Titmouse ; but this the Attor- 
« ney-General indignantly disclaimed 


© on the part of Mr Gammon, whose 


‘conduct throughout showed the 
*¢ nicest sense of honour, and the ut- 
“most possible anxiety to. integfere 
“ between an unfortunate gentleman 
‘and utter ruin. But, 

« The Court, without calling on Mr 
“ Sustte, (with whom were Mr 
“‘ Goosr and Mr Mop,) said the rale 
“must clearly be made absolute. 
“ The legal right of Mr Titmouse to 
‘* the notes was admitted by Mr Gam- 
“ mon’s own affidavit ; and there was 
*“‘no pretence for holding, that as 
“against Mr Titmouse, Mr Gammon, 
«who was only one of that gentle- 
** man's attorneys, had any right to 
“‘ withhold the documents in question. 
« No authority from Mr Titmouse to 
‘«* Mr Gammon to make the alleged 
‘ representations to Mr Aubrey, had 
‘‘ been shown, and consequently that 
« gentleman could in no way be bound 
‘*by them. He was not even shown 
‘6 to have been aware of them. It was 
“‘ not pretended that Mr Gammon, or 
‘“‘ any of his partners, had any lien on 
‘«¢ the notes, which must be therefore 
« given up to Mr Titmouse, With 
“ respect to the imputation against 
«’ Mr Gammon, of being in collusion 
«¢ with Mr Aubrey, Lord Widdring- 
¢¢ ton added, that from what his lord- 
“ship himself knew of Mr’ Aubrey, 
‘it was impossible for a moment to 
« imagine him capable of any thing 
“ inconsistent with the strictest ho- 
« nour; and that Mr Gammon’s con- 
«¢ duct showed that, though mistaken 
«as to the extent of his power over 
* the notes entrusted to. him, he had 
‘* acted from the purest motives, and 
«¢ evinced an honourable anxiety to 
‘ serve the interests of one whom he 
* believedto be unfortunate. The rule 
“was then made absolute; but on 
« Mr Subtle applying for the costs, 
‘‘ the remainder of the day was occu- 
“¢ pied in an elaborate discussion upon 
“ the question—which, however, was 
‘¢ eventually referred to the Master.” 

Nor was this all. The intelligent 
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editor of the Morning Growl, happen- 
ing to cast his eye over the above, 
while lying in proofs, made it the sub- 
ject of au eloquent leading article, in 
which were contained many just and 
striking reflections on the frequent in- 
consistency between law and justice— 
of which the present—he said—was a 

ring instance. It was truly la- 
mentable to find truth, and honour, 
generosity, and justice, all sacrificed 
to the wretched technicalities, the 
petty quirks and quibbles, of the law 
—which required a radical reform. 
Indeed, the whole system of our juris- 
prudence called for the most search- 
ing revision, which, he hoped, would 
erelong take place. Then followed 
some powerful animadversions upon 
the conduct of Lord Widdrington in 
giving effect to such pettifogging sub. 
terfuges as had that day served plain- 
ly to defeat the ends of justice; and 
the article concluded by calling upon 
his lordship to resign his seat on the 
bench, ej make way for a more li- 
beral and enlightened successor, who 
would decide every case that came 


. before him, according to the dictates 


of natural equity and common sense, 
without being trammeled by such con- 
siderations as at present fettered and 
impeded the due administration of 
justice. It did so happen, that this 
same incompetent Lord Widdrington 
had called down upon himself and his 
court the foregoing philippic, by hav- 
ing imposed a smart fine upon the pub- 
lisher of the Morning Growl, and su- 


* peradded a twelvemonth’s imprison- 


ment, for a very gross and infamous 
libel upon an amiable and dignified 
ecclesiastic ; and this, too, his lordship 
had done, after overruling an almost 
interminable series of frivolous and 
vexatious technical objections to the 
proceedings, urged by the defendant's 
counsel, in conformity with his urgent 
instruction to take every possible ad- 
vantage. 

At the earliest moment at which Mr 
Aubrey could, without suspicion, extri- 
cate himself from the embraces of his 


overjoyed wife, sister, and children, on 


his return to Vivian Street, he with- 
drew to his study, in order to ¢::;atch 
some letters, but principally, as the 
reader may easily imagine, to peruse 
the paper given him by Mr Running- 
ton with such ominous significance. 
His eye soon caught the words “ Ex 


_ parte Titmouse” —and he read through 
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the above report of the proceedings. 
with exceeding Hit He ze) 
it over twice or thrice, and felt really 
sick at heart. 

*¢ Oh, unfathomable Gammon !” he 
exclaimed, at length, aloud, laying 
down the paper, and sinking into his 
chair. * Surely I am the weakest, or 
you the subtlest of mankind!" He 
turned ovér in his thoughts every 
thing that he could recollect of Gam- 
mon’s conduct from the first moment 
that they had met. He felt completely 
baffled and bewildered—and again per- 
used the report of the proceedings in 
the King's Bench—and would have 
again relapsed into thought, but his 
eye happened to alight on two or three 
notes lying on his table, where they 
had been placed by Fanny, having 
come in his absence. He opened the 
first listlessly, not knowing the hand- 
writing ; but, on unfolding it, he start- 
ed violently on recognising the hand- 
writing of Gammon within; and with 
mingled wonder and fear, read as fol- 
lows :— 

* Thavies’ Inn, 

** Dear Sir—God only knows when 
‘* or where these hasty lines will find 
** you. I am forced to address them to 
** Vivian Street, being in total igno- 
* rance of your intended movements. 
“If you have not taken my advice, 
‘¢ and withdrawn from the kingdom, I 
“know not what grievous indignity 
“‘ may not have befallen you. You 
‘*‘ may have been torn from your fa- 
“‘ mily, and now incarcerated in pri- 
‘* son, the victim of a most cruel and 
‘¢ inveterate rapacity. My conscience 
‘* bears me witness that 1 can say—I 
** can do—no more on your behalf. I 
“am grossly misrepresented—I am 
“ insulted, by having base and sinister 
‘¢ motives attributed to me, for my con-. 
«duct towards you—for my anxious 
“and repeated interference in your 
‘behalf. In the Morning Growl of 
“ to-day you will probably see—if you 
** have not already seen—the report of 
** some proceedings against me, yes- 
‘‘terday, in the Court of King’s 
** Bench. It may apprize you of the 
‘ ast desperate stand I have made in 
‘¢ your behalf. It is with bitter regret 
« —it is with a feeling of deep indig- 
‘* nation, that I tell you I am unable 
“to fulfil my solemn, my deliberate, 
“‘ my repeated promise to you con- 
“cerning the two promissory notes 
‘which you deposited with me, in 
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“implicit reliance on my honour, 
** Alas! you must prepare for the 
“ worst! Mr Titmouse and his new 
‘* adviser can have, of course, but one 
* object in requiring the surrender 
* of the two promissory notes, which 
“IT have already been compelled to 
“‘ give up, under peril of an attach- 
‘¢ ment for contempt of court. I have 
‘“‘ strained,God knows! every nerve 
on your behalf; have all but fatally 
‘‘ quarreled with Mr Titmouse, and 
“ with my partners; and I stand in 
“* some measure compromised, by the 
** recent proceedings, before the profes- 
* sion and the public—and all in vain! 
** Yet, once more—if you are not 
‘blinded and infatuated beyond all 
‘* example or belief—I implore you, in 
* the name of Heaven—by every con- 
‘¢ sideration that should influenceaman 
** of honour and of feeling—fly !—lose 
“not a second after reading these 
‘* lines (which I entreat you to destroy 
** when read,) or that second may in- 
** volve your ruin—and the ruin of all 
*¢ connected with you! Believe me, 
* your distressed—your unalterable 
“‘ friend, O. G.” 


Mr Aubrey laid down this letter; 
and sinking back again into his chair, 
yielded for some moments to an im- 
pulse very nearly akin to despair. 
“ Oh God!” he exclaimed, pressing 
his hand against his aching forehead 
—**to what hast thou destined us, thy 
wretched creatures !—I am forbidden 
to believe—I cannot—I will not be- 
lieve—that thou hast made us only to 
torment us ; yet, alas! my spirit is at 
length drooping under these accumu- 
lated evils!—Oh God! Oh God! I 
am blind! Give me sight, to dis- 
cern thy will concerning me!—Oh 
give me not up to despair! Break not 
the bruised reed! Quench not the smok- 
ing flax !— What is to become of me? 
Is this man thy messenger of evil to 
me? Js he the subtle and vindictive 
fiend I fear him to be? What can be 
his object—his motive—for resorting 
to such tortuous and complicated 
scheming against us as must be his, if 
he be playing the hypocrite ?—Or is 
he really what he represents himself? 
Andam I guilty ofgroundlessdistrust— 
of gross ingratitude?—What shall I 
think, what.can I do? Oh my God, 
preserve my senses to me—my under- 
standing |! My brain seems reeling! 
My perceptions are becoming disturb- 
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frightful scene of the morning may be 
acted over again! again my bleeding 
heart be torn from those it loves—to 
whom thou hast united it!”—A deep 
sigh, or rather groan, burst from him ; 
and leaning over the table, he buried 
his face in his hands, and remained 
for some time in that posture. ; 

« What am I to do?” he presently 
enquired, rising, and walking to and 
fro. ‘ Fly—he says! Were I weak 
and unprincipled enough to do so, 
should [ not, in all human probabili- 
ty, fall into the deepest pit he has dig 
for me ?—But be that as it may—jiy 
I will not! Never! Never! Those 
dear—those precious beings in yonder 
room”—his heart thrilled within him 
—‘ may weep for me, but shall never 
BLUSH for me!” 

‘* Why—how horrid is my _posi- 
tion! Ten—ten thousand pounds and 
upwards, must either I pay, or Lord 
de la Zouch for me, within a few 
months ;—here is a second ten thou- 
sand pounds, with nearly five hundred 
pounds of interest; I am to-day ar- 
rested for nearly fifteen hundred 
pounds; and this man Titmouse holds 
my bond for two thousand pounds 
more, and interest! Is it, then, thy 
will, O God! that I am to sink be- 
neath my troubles? Am I to perish 
from thy sight? To be crushed be- 
neath thy displeasure ?—Or, merciful 
Father !—wilt THou save me, when 
there is none other to help?” 

Calmness seemed stealing insensibly 
over his troubled spirit; his agitated 
feelings sank gradually into an inde- 
scribable and wonderful repose ;-in 
that dismal moment of extreme suf- 
fering, his soul became blessedly sen- 
sible of its relationship to God ;—that 
he was not the miserable victim of 
chance—as the busy spirit of dark- 
ness incessantly whispered in his ear 
—but in the hands of the Father of 
the spirits of all flesh, who listened, in 
his behalf, to the pleading of One touch- 
ed with the feeling of our infirmities— 
who was in all points tempted, even as 
weare. His fainting soul felt sustain- 
ed as by the grace for which it had 
sought; the oil and balm of a sound 
scriptural consolation were poured 
into his wounds. Before his quickened 
eye arose many bright figures of those 
who had gloriously overcome the 
fiercest assaults of the Evil One, resist- 
ing even unto death :—he felt for a 
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moment compassed about by a great 
cloud of witnesses to the mercy and 


goodness of God. Oh, in that mo- 
ment, how wonderfully little seemed 
the sorrows which had before appeared 
so great! He felt, in a manner, at 
once humbled and exalted. Invisible 
support clung to his confident soul 
—as it were the arm of Him who 
will not suffer us to be tempted above 
what we are able; but will, with 
the temptation, also make a way to 
escape, that we may be able to bear 
it, He sank silently upon his 
knees; and with clasped hands, and 
his face raised towards heaven, with 
profound contrition of spirit, yet with 
firm faith, besought the merey which 
God has promised to those who thus 
will ask for it. Thus occupied, he 
did not perceive the door gently open- 
ed, and by Mrs Aubrey—who, closing 
it hastily after her, flung her arm 
round his neck, sinking down beside 
him,: and in a low, fond voice, ex- 
claimed—“ Oh, my own love! My 
own Charles! My poor, oppressed, 
persecuted, heart-broken husband ! 
Pray for me—me also!” He gently 
returned her embrace, looking at her 
unutterable things; and after they had 
remained thus for a few moments, 
they arose. He gazed at her with 
unspeakable tenderness, and a coun- 
tenance full of serenity and resigna- 
tion. He gently soothed her agitated 
feelings, and succeeded in communi- 
cating to her a measure of the com- 
posure which he experienced himself. 
Before they had quitted that little 
room, he had even apprised her, faith- 
fully, of the peril which momentarily 
menaced them—and again the cold 
waters gushed over her soul. At 
length, however, she had recovered 
her self-possession sufficiently to re- 
turn to the room she had quitted, and 
instantly blanched Miss Aubrey’s 
cheek by communicating the new 
terrors which threatened them. 

Just as they were finishing dinner— 
a mere mockery, however, of a meal 
—a double knock at the door occa- 
sioned them all not a little agitation ; 
but, as the event proved, needlessly, 
since it announced the arrival of only 
their kind experienced friend, Mr 
Runnington—who evidently felt infi- 
nitely relieved at finding that Mrs 
Aubrey and Miss Aubrey had been 
made acquainted by Mr Aubrey with 
the additional source of apprehension 
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afforded by the report of the King’s 
Bench proceedings. Mr Runnington 
felt assured that within twenty-four 
hours’ time proceedings would be taken 
against Mr Aubrey ; whom, however, 
he reminded, that as in the former, so 
in the anticipated case, the extent of 
his immediate anxiety would be the 
finding bail for so very serious an . 
amount: but that difficulty sur- 
mounted, he would be safe from per- 
sonal annoyance and apprehension till 
the ensuing November. Mr Aubrey 
then proceeded to apprise Mr Run- 
nington of the death of old Lady Strat- 
ton, and the grievous events connected 
with it, amidst the tears and sobs of 
Mrs Aubrey and Kate. Though he 
said but little, his countenance showed 
how truly shocked he was at the in- 
telligence. ‘ Never in my expe- 
rience,” at length he observed, * a 
thirty-six years’ experience in the 
profession, have I heard of, or met 
with, such a case of complicated mis- 
fortune as yours! ‘ But it is,’ as the 
old proverb has it, § a long lane that 
has no turning.’ We must trust, my 
dear sir, to the chapter of accidents.” 

«© Oh, Mr Runnington!” -interrupt- 
ed Aubrey, with animation, ‘ there 
is no such thing. It is the order of 
Providence.” They then entered into 
a long coversation ; in the course of 
which—“ If our fears—our worst 
fears—be confirmed,” observed Run- 
nington, “ and they venture to put in 
suit these two notes—then they will 
have thrown down the gauntlet. I'll 
take it up—and there’s no knowing 
what may turn up, when we come to 
close quarters. First and foremost, 
I'll tax away every farthing of the 
alleged ‘ balance’ of their monstrous 
bill—ay, I'll stake my reputation on 
it, that I leave them not a shilling; 
but, on the contrary, prove that you 
have already greatly overpaid them.” 

* Alas! have I not, however, pledged 
myself to Mr Gammon zof to doso?” 
interrupted Aubrey. 

«* Pshaw !—Forgive me, but this is 
absurd. Indeed, MrAubrey, itisreally 
out-heroding Herod! Allis fairagainst 
adversaries such as these! Besides, 
if you must be so scrupulous and fas- 
tidious—and I honour you for it— 
there’s another way of putting it, 
which I fancy settles the matter. By 
Mr Titmouse putting these bills in 
suit, Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap’s promise to you is not perform- 
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ed—it is broken ; and so there is an 
end of yours, which is dependent upon 
the performance of theirs.” 

“-That is only on the supposition 
that they are playing me false— 
whereas the proceedings yesterday in 
court, especially when coupled with 
Mr Gammon’s letters to me ”"—— 

s* All hollow! hollow!” replied Mr 
Runnington, shaking his head.— 
«* False and hypocritical! Who could 
trust to Gammon? This fellow Tit- 
mouse, whom they are doubtless flee- 
cing daily, isin all probability despe- 


rately driven; and they have allowed . 


him to get hold of these two bills, after 
asham resistance on the part of Gam- 
mon, in order to call forward your 
friendsto the rescue—that’s their game, 
depend upon it!” Mr Aubrey fired at 
the bare thought. “ Yet I must own 
I am at a loss to discover what motive 
or object Mr Gammon can have for 
going so far out of his way to secure 
your good opinion, or for wrapping 
himself in so impenetrable a disguise. 
He is a very, very deep devil, that Gam- 
mon; and, depend upon it, has some 
sinister purpose to effect, which you 
will by and by discover!” Mr Aubrey 
then, for the first time, acquainted 
Mr Runnington with Gammon’s re- 
cent. proposals to Miss Aubrey, at 
which Mr Runnington seemed for 


some moments struck dumb with asto-- 


nishment. . 
«‘ I presume,” at length said he, 


turning with a brief and sad smile to-. 


wards Miss Aubrey, whose reddening 
cheek betokened the interest she felt 
in the conversation— ‘ I presume, 
Miss Aubrey, there is no chance of 
. our seeing you pass into—Mrs Gam- 
mon?” 

‘I should rather think not, Mr 
Runnington,” she replied, with suffi- 
cient loftiness of manner; ‘‘ and I am 
quite at a loss to conceive what could 
possibly have put such a thing into his 
head.” 

‘* Certainly, Mr Runnington,” said 
Aubrey, ‘I can undertake to say 
that my sister never gave him any en- 
couragement.” 

** Encouragement ?— Horrid man!” 
exclaimed Miss Aubrey, with great 
vivacity. * I could never bear him— 
you know it, Charles—so do you, Ag- 
nes!” Mr Runnington made no fur- 
ther observation on the subject, though 
his thoughts were very busy: he was 
satisfied that he was beginning to 
discover a clue to much of Gammon’s 
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conduct—for that that gentleman was 
acting with profound duplicity, Mr 
Runpington entertained no doubt 
whatever; and he resolved to watch 
his every motion connected with Mr 
Aubrey, closely. 

**. What will be the earliest periods” 
enquired Mr Aubrey, ‘‘ at which 
Titmouse, if so disposed, can put in 
suit my bond given to the late Lady 
Stratton ?"’ 

** Assoon as he has obtained thegran 
of letters of administration, which can- 
not take place till the end of fourteen 
days from her ladyship’s death—that 
being one difference, as you are aware, 
between the powers of an executor 
and an administrator.” Mr Aubrey 
sighed, and made no reply ; while Mr 
Runnington looked at him for some 
moments in silence, as if doubting whe- 
ther to mention something which had 
occurred to him. At length—* Of 
course, Mr Aubrey,” he commenced, 
‘* one does not like to raise groundless 
hopes or fears; but, do you know, I 
am by no means free from doubts as 
to the reality of Lady Stratton’s in- 
testacy — whether the draft of her 
proposed will, brought to her by Mr 
Parkinson, could not be admitted to 
probate. Very—very nice questions, 
as you must be aware, often arise out 
of cases like these! Since seeing you 
this morning, I have written off to Mr 
Parkinson for full and private infor- 
mation on the point; and if 1 geta 
satisfactory answer, with your con«= 
sent I will certainly lodge a caveat 
against the grant of titles of adminis- 
tration. That would indeed checkmate 
them! But I have very slight hopes 
indeed of receiving such an answer 
as one could wish,” added Mr Run-~ 
nington, fearful of exciting fruitless 
expectations. Shortly afterwards Miss 
Aubrey, who had appeared for some 
little time labouring under consider- 
able excitement, addressing her bro- 
ther, said, with evident embarrass- 
ment—* Charles, I am very anxious 
to mention something that has occur- 
red to me of a very singular nature— 
if you think I am at liberty to-do so ; 
and I shall first ask you and Mr Run- 
nington, whether, under the circum- 
stances, you consider me entitled to _ 
disclose what I allude to.” 

“ Kate, Kate! — what is this?— 
What do you mean ? You quite alarm 
me!" enquired her brother, with an 
amazed air. 

‘* Suppose Mr Gammon, on the 
2y 
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occasion of his calling upon me, which 
has been recently mentioned, volun- 
teered a statement of a very, very ex- 
traordinary description—one that has 
ever since quite haunted me, day and 
night. Mind, Charles—I say that, in 
the first instance, he volunteered it, 
only expressing an earnest wish that 
I should mention it to no one; on 
which I said [ should make no pro- 
mise, but act as I might think pro- 
per; and after my saying this, he 
made the communication I allude to. 
Should 1 be at liberty,” continued 
Miss Aubrey, eagerly and anxiously, 
*¢ now to disclose what he told me? I 
am dying to do it, if I may, honour- 
ably.” 

‘* My dear Kate, I really fear you 
are wandering—that you are over- 
come with the sufferings you have 
gone through to-day,” said her bro- 
ther tenderly, and with infinite con- 

- cern. 

«‘ Indeed, Charles, I am not,” she 
ans wered, with great earnestness. 

«“ Then I am of opinion that you 
may most certainly mention any 
‘thing so communicated to you—I have 
no doubt, Kate.” 

“ Nor I, Miss Aubrey,” added Mr 
Runnington, eagerly ; “ nay,.I go fur- 
ther—with a man like him, I think it 
is your duty to disclose any thing he 
may have said to you.” 

Miss Aubrey paused for a few mo- 
ments, and then mentioned. the sin- 
gular circumstance with which the 
reader is already acquainted ; namely, 
Mr Gammon’s distinct and solemn as- 
surance to her, that he possessed the 
power of restoring her brother to the 
possession of Yatton ; and that, too, 
by legal and honourable means ; and 
that, if she would but promise to re- 
eeive him as her suitor, he would 
— himself to replace them all at 

atton before claiming the perform- 
ance of his promise. 

Mr Aubrey, Mrs Aubrey, and Mr 
Runnington, all listened to this strange 
story in silence, and gazed in aston- 
ishment at Miss Aubrey. 

« Forgive me, dear madam,” said 
Mr Runnington at length, exchanging 
an incredulous glance with her bro- 
ther, “if 1—1—express a doubt whe- 
ther you are not labouring under a 
completen misconceptio.” 

«:’Tis impossible, Kate!” added her 
brother; but he knew, at the same 
time, his sister's strong sense; and all 
doubt vanished both from his mind 
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and that of Mr Runnington on her 
calmly and distinctly repeating what 
she had just —owe even the very 
expressions made use of by Mr Gam- 


mon, and which, she said, they might 


easily believe had made a very deep 
impression on her mind. 

‘* It's inconceivable!’ exclaimed 
her brother, after a long pause, 

‘ It’s an audacious and cruel false- 
hood, in my opinion,” said Mr Run- 
nington: and all again were silent. 
Then he hastily ran his eye over the 
main points in the late proceedings 
by which Mr Aubrey had been eject- 
ed from Yatton. “ Either,” he con- 
tinued, after a pause, “ he is a gross 
liar, or is labouring under insanity— 
or there has been shocking, atrocious 
villany practised against you. If he 
be in his senses, and be speaking the 
truth—gracious Heaven! he must 
have brought forward a series of per- 
jured witnesses at the trial.” 

‘* Did he drop any hint, Kate, as to 
tlie means by which he could bring 
about such a result?” enquired her 
brother after a long pause, during 
which he too had been, like Mr Run- 
nington, reflecting on the course of 
proof by which the case of Titmouse 
had been supported. 

«* No—not the remotest; of that I 
am certain. I observed that particu- 
larly; though shortly afterwards, I 
was so overcome by what he had 
said, and also by the manner in which 
he said it, that I fainted. Mr Gam- 
mon must have carried me to the sofa; 
for when I came to myself I was ly- 
ing there—though, when I felt myself 
losing my consciousness, I was stand- 
ing near the window, which I had 
risen to open.” 

* It’s the most amazing thing 1 ever 


-heard in my life, I protest!” exclaimed 


Mr Runnington, thoughtfully : while 
Mr Aubrey rose from his chair, and 
walked a few steps to and fro, obvi- 
ously labouring under much excite- 
ment, 

* Kate, Kate!” said he, rather ve- 
hemently, ‘‘ you should have told me 
this the instant that you next saw me!" 

“For Heaven's sake, be calm, 
dearest Charles!” cried Mrs Aubrey, 
herself not a little agitated by the ex- 
traordinary intelligence just communi- 
cated by Kate, for the first time, even 
to her. Poor Miss Aubrey, on seeing 
the way in which her communication 
had been received, heartily regretted 
having mentioned the matter. 
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“ This will require very great con- 
sideration, Mr Aubrey, to know how 
to deal with it, and with Gammon,” 
said Mr Runnington. ‘ I am inclined 
to think, at present, that he would 
hardly have ventured upon so out- 
rageous a piece of folly, as making 
such a representation as this, had there 
been no foundation for it in fact ; and 
yet, 1 am quite astonished that a man 
so acute, so signally self-possessed, 
should have so committed himself— 
he must have been under some great 
excitement at the moment.” 

‘“*He certainly was, or at least 
seemed, a good deal agitated while he 
was with me,” quoth Kate, colouring 
a little. 

‘That is highly probable, Miss 
Aubrey,” replied Mr Runnington, 
with a faint smile. “It must have 
appeared to him as one of the most 
likely occurrences, that Miss Aubrey 
should mention to you, Mr Aubrey, 
so extraordinary a circumstance! It 
is very, very difficult to imagine Mr 
Gammon thrown off his guard, on any 
occasion.” Then ensued an anxious 
and prolonged conversation on the 
subject, in which many conjectures 
were made, but without leading to any 
satisfactory issue; quite a new light 
seemed now thrown upon all his past 
acts, and the whole tenor of his con- 
duct. They read over his last two 
notes with new and deep interest, on 
the supposition that, while writing 
them he was conscious of possessing 
the power which he had represented. 
All was mystery. Then was discussed 
the question, as to the propriety of 
either Mr Runnington or Mr Aubrey 
applying to Mr Gammon upon the 
subject—a step which was, however, 
postponed for future and more mature 
consideration. Another thing sug- 
gested itself to Mr Aubrey, but he 
kept it to himself :—should he at once 
apprise Mr Gammon of the fact that 

ate was in a manner unquestionably 
engaged to Mr Delamere, and so, at 
once and for ever, extinguish all hope 
on the part of Mr Gammon?” 

The evening, however, was now ad- 
vancing, and Mr Runnington pressed 
upon Mr Aubrey the object he had 
chiefly had in view in calling. It 
was to prevail on Mrs Aubrey and 
himself to accompany him that even- 
ing to his country house, which lay in 
the direction of Richmond, at about 
six miles’ distance from town, and 
where, for a brief interval, they might 
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enjoy a respite from the frightful sus- 
pense and danger to which they. were 
at present exposed in Vivian Street. 
Mrs Aubrey and Kate most earnestly 
seconded the kind importunities of 
Mr Runnington ; and after consider. 
able hesitation Mr Aubrey consented. 
It was accordingly arranged, that, Mr 
Runnington’s carriage not being in 
town, he should return within an 
hour with a glass-coach; and that, 
during the ensuing day, Mrs Run- 
nington should drive to town for the 
purpose of bringing back with her Miss 
Aubrey, and little Charles and Agnes. 
This having been determined upon, 
Mr Runnington quitted them, promis- 
ing to return within an hour, when he 
hoped to find them ready to start, and 
equipped for a several days’ sojourn. 
As soon as he had left the house, Mr 
Aubrey’s scruples began to revive: 

it appeared to him, that though it 
might be for a short time only, still it 
was, in effect, an absconding from his 
creditors: and there is no knowing 
but that his fastidious scruples, his de- 
licate sense of rectitude, might have 
led him after all to send off Mrs Aubrey 
alone, when, poor soul! he was spared 
the trial by an incident which oc- 
curred about half an hour after Mr 
Runnington’s departure. Mrs Aubrey 
was sitting in the parlour in travel- 
ling dress, fondling little Agnes, and 
talking earnestly to Kate about the 
management of the two children, and 
other matters; while Mr Aubrey, also 
ready to start, was in the study se- 
lecting a book or two to take with him, 
when a heavy single knock at the 
door, unaccompanied by the sound 
of coach-wheels, nearly paralysed 
all three of them. Suffice it to say, 
that within a few minutes’ time the 
wretched and almost heart-broken 
Aubrey was a second time in cus- ~ 
tody, and at the suit of Tittlebat 
Titmouse, Esq., M.P., for the prin- 
cipal sum of ten thousand pounds, and 
interest for twelve months, at the rate 
of five pounds per centum per annum. 
The agonizing scene which ensued I 
shall leave entirely to the reader’s 
imagination—observing only, that the 
two minions of the law into whose 
hands Aubrey had now fallen, seemed 
totally indifferent to the anguish the 

witnessed. © The chief was a well- 
known ssheriff’s officer—one VICE ; 
short, fat, bloated; deeply pitted with 
the small-pox ; close-cut black hair, 
almost as coarse as that of a hog; 
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while the expression of his features was 
at once callous and insolent. Aubrey 
perceived at a glance that he had no 
consideration or mercy to expect at 
the hands of such a mamas this ; and 
the follower very much resembled his 
master. 

«‘ You're my prisoner, sir,” said 
Vice, walking up to Aubrey, and with 
an air of matter-of-fact brutality tak- 
ing hold of his collar with one hand, 
while in the other he held his warrant. 
** If you like to clap a great-coat on, 
as it’s getting late, you may; but the 
sooner you're off out of the way of all 
this here noise, the better—I should 
say. 
op For God’s sake wait for a few 
minutes—I have a friend coming,” 
said Aubrey, his wife clinging to his 
arm. 

«© D—d if I wait a moment, that’s 
flat!’ quoth Vice, glancing at the two 
boxes in the passage, and guessing 
from them, and the travelling dress of 
Mrs Aubrey, that he had arrived just 
in the very nick of time to prevent an 
escape. 

«* For the love of Heaven, stay only 
five minutes!” cried Kate, passion- 
ately wringing her hands—but she 
might as well have addressed a black- 
smith’s anvil as either of the men 
who were now masters of her doomed 
brother’s person. 

«“'Tis useless, Kate—'tis in vain, 
my love!” said he, with a melancholy 
air; and turning to Vice, who, with 
his companion, stood at only a few 
inches’ distance from him—* perhaps 
you will allow me to write down the 
address of the place you are taking 
me to?” he enquired, somewhat stern- 
ly. 
Vs Write away then, and make 
haste; for, write or no write, you're 
off!” 

Mr Aubrey hastily wrote down in 
pencil, for Mr Runnington, ** Vice— 
Squeezum Court, Cary Street, Lin- 
coln’s-Inn Fields;” and then, having 
hastily drawn on his great coat—with- 
out taking with him even a change of 
linen—(for Vice wouldseem to have got 
the idea of a rescue into his head, and 
who, besides, anxious to run not the 
least risk with a ten thousand pounds’ 
debtor)—tore himself from the fren. 
zied embrace of his wife and sister, 
and quitted the house. Vice had re- 
fused even to let his man go in quest 
of a hackney-coach, or to wait while 
Fanny ran for one; and the moment 
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they had got into the street, tlie cries 
of Mrs Aubrey and Kate yet ringing 
in Mr Aubrey’s ears, Vice put his 
arm’with rough familiarity into that 
of Mr Aubrey, directing his follower 
to do the same ; and in this style they 
hurried Mr Aubrey along the whole 
of the distance between Vivian Street 
and Squeezum Court; he uttering not 
one single word—but his heart almost 
bursting. Vice had received his in- 
structions from Mr Spitfire, who was 
a very dashing practitioner, and, per 
fectly well knowing the value of every 
day towards the close of term, had got 
his affidavit of debt prepared and 
ready sworn, and every thing in readi- 
ness, even before the rule had been 
made absolute against Mr Gammon. 
As the two captors and their prize— 
a gentleman between two ruflians— 
passed at a smart pace along the 
streets, they attracted considerable at- 
tention ; now and then, even a little 
crowd would follow them for half the 
length of the street. Once Mr Aubrey 
caught the words—* Poor fellow! 
Forgery, no doubt—he’s adead man 
in a month!” 

Vice’s lock-up was, though simi- 
lar in its general appearance, yet of a 
much inferior description to that of 
Grab. It was smaller and meaner. 
They reached it a little after eight 
o'clock. 

‘‘ Are you for the parlour, or the 
common room?” enquired Vice, as 
soon as they had entered the house. 

** Which you please,” replied Au- 
brey, quickly and gloomily. 

“P’r’aps you'd better show the 
gemman up-stairs,’’ said the follower, 
hesitatingly, to his master, 

“You pay extra up-stairs,” quoth 
Vice ; ** which shall it be?” . 

«I have no money, sir, to spare—I 
know your extortionating ”»—— 

«‘ Oh, come along then!” replied 
Vice, insolently ; and in a minute or 
two Mr Aubrey found himself in a 
tolerably large, but low room, at the 
back of the house, lit by three or four 
candles. There were some ten or 
twelve persons in it, who were smok- 
ing, drinking, reading the newspapers, 
playing at cards, dice, pitch-farthing, 
and so forth. All seemed in good 
spirits, and suspended for a moment 
their various occupations to scrutinize 
the new-comer—on whom the door 
was in a twinkling closed and locked. 

‘* Now, sir, just in time to cut in,” 
said a thin pale man, stepping briskly 
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up to him from a table at which he 
and two others had just begun to play 
arubber. ‘ Now, sir,” he continued, 
in a confident tone, working the edges 
of the cards rapidly through his fin- 
gers with the air of an adept, and then 
proffering the pack to Mr Aubrey. 

“I do not play,” replied Aubrey in 
a low tone. 

‘‘ Better take a card—drive dull care 
away: you'll be devilish dull here 
without play of some sort.” 

“I do not play, sir—I certainly 
shall not,” repeated Mr Aubrey, 
somewhat peremptorily. 

‘‘Only half-crown - points — can’t 
hurt you,” he continued, with a flip- 
pant air; and Mr Aubrey walked from 
him with an air of disgust towards an- 
other part of the room. 

‘‘ You're a liar!” said one of two 
men playing at drafts, to the other, a 
dispute having arisen about the game 
as Mr Aubrey passed them. 

‘¢ You're a cheat!” was the answer; 
on which the man so addressed sud- 
denly and violently flung a half-empty 
tumbler of brandy and water at the 
other ; it took effect on the forehead 
of his companion, who fell stunned 
from his chair, on which there was a 
general rush towards thespot. In the 
midst of this sickening scene the door 
was opened-by Vice— 

“* Hollo—what’s the matter?” said 
he, loeking the door after him, and 
coming up to the group round the 
fallen and miserable man who had 
been struck. 

‘* Who did it?” cried he, fiercely, 
on catching sight of the prostrate 
man. 

«*I did,” answered the perpetrator 
of the outrage, **he called mea cheat.” 

«* You did!’ quoth Vice, suddenly 
grasping him by the collar, as with 
the hand of a giant, and forcing him, 
despite his struggling, down to the 
floor, when he put one knee on his 
breast, and then shook him till he be- 
gan to get black in the face. 

«‘« )——n it, Vice, don’t murder 
him,” cried one of the bystanders—all 
of whom seemed disposed to interfere ; 
but at this point, the man who had 
been struck, and had been lying for 
some minutes motionless, suddenly 
began to dash about his arms and legs 
convulsively—for he had fallen into a 
fit of epilepsy. The attention of all 
present was now absorbed by this one 
dreadful figure ; and the man whom 
Vice had quitted, rose flushed and 
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breathless from the floor, and looked 
with a face of horror upon the victim 
of his ungovernable passions. 

‘“‘ T must get a doctor,” quoth Vice, 
“presently,” approaching the door; 
and in passing Mr Aubrey, who sat 
down looking exceedingly agitated— 
«“‘Oh—here you are!” said he; **come 
along with me.” : 

‘*] hope this poor man will be pro- 
perly attended to.” 

‘‘That’s my look-out, not your's,” 
replied Vice, rudely—‘come you 
along with me!"’ and, unlocking the- 
door, he motioned out Mr Aubrey, 
and, after sending off a man fora sur- 
geon, led Mr Aubrey into a kind of 
office—where he was instantly clasped 
by the hands by Mr Runnington, who 
had been there some five minutes. He 
looked like an angel in the eyesof Mr 
Aubrey, who returned his cordial pres- 
sure with convulsive energy, but in 
silence, for his shocked and overchar- 
ged feelings forbade him utterance. Mr 
Runnington looked both annoyed and 
distressed—for Vice had refused to dis- 
charge his prisoner on Mr Runnington’s 
undertaking, telling him the sum was a 
trifle too large for running any risk ; 
and, in short, he peremptorily refused 
to do it without a written authority 
from the under-sheriff; and added, he 
knew it was useless for Mr Running- 
ton to make the application—for they 
had only a few months before been . 
‘let in” for eight hundred pounds in 
that same way—so that Mr Running- 
ton had better, said Vice, be looking 
after a good bail-bond. In a word, 
Vice was inexorable; and a hin‘ -f 
the possibility of Mr Aubrey’s fligu.. 
to the continent, dropped by Mr Spit- 
fire to the .under-sheriff, had caused 
that functionary to advise Vice “ to 
look sharp after his bird.” 

‘“* At all events, let Mr Aubrey be 
shown into your parlour, Vice,” said 
Mr Runnington, “ and I will settle 
with you when I return. I am just 
going to the office, to see what I can 
do with Mr Ridley.” 

“ It’s no manner of use; and be- 
sides, it’s ten to one you don't catch 
him—he’s gone to Clapham by this 
time,” said Vice, looking up at the 
dusky Dutch elgck over the fire-place. 
But Mr Runnington was not to be so 
easily discouraged, and started off 
on his friendly errand ; on which Vice 
led Mr Aubrey up-stairs into his 
‘¢ parlour,” telling him, as they went 
up-stairs, that there were only two 
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other “gentlemen” there, and so 
“them three could make it comfort- 
able to one another, if they liked.” 
Vice added, that as he had only one 
double-bedded room at liberty, they 
must agree among themselves which 
should sleep on the sofa—or perhaps 
take it by turns. 

On entering the parlour two figures 
were visible ; one that of a tall, pale, 
emaciated, gentlemanly person of 
about forty, who lay on the sofa, lan- 
guidly smoking a cigar, more, appa- 
rently, to assuage pain than for the 
purpose of mere indulgence. The 
other was a portly grey-haired man, 
apparently about fifty, and also of 
gentlemanly appearance. He was 
standing with his back to the fire- 
place—one hand thrust into his waist- 
coat, and the other holding a tumbler, 
which he raised to his lips as Vice en- 
tered, and having drained it, requested 
him to replenish it. ’Twas the third 
tumbler of strong brandy and water 
that evening that he had just dis- 
patched ; and his restless and avima- 
ted eye and voluble utterance, testified 
to the influence of what he had been 
drinking. On Vice’s retiring, this 
gentleman began to address Mr Au- 


brey in a rapid and somewhat inco- 
herent strain—telling him of the acci- 
dent which had that morning befallen 
him ; for that Vice had laid his rough 
hand upon him just as he was embark- 
ing in an Indiaman, off Blackwall, to 
bid farewell to this “ cursed country” 


for ever. This man had beena great 
merchant in the city, and for a series 
of years universally respected. He 
had married a fashionable wife; and 
their ambition and absurd extrava- 
gance, combined with losses unques- 
tionably originating in a want of con- 
fidence on the part of his mercantile 
connexions, oceasioned solely by his 
ostentation, irregularities, and inat- 
tention to business, drove him to gam- 
bling speculations. Unfortunate there, 
he took to courses of downright dis- 
honesty ; availing himself of his cha- 
racter and power as trustee, executor, 
and .otherwise, to draw out of the 
.. funds, from time to time, very large 
sums of money, to the utter ruin of 
some twenty or thirty unfortunate 
families, whose deceased relatives had 
quitted life with implicit confidence 
in his integrity. The guilty splendour 
thus secured him lasted for some few 
years, when an accident set him sud- 
denly wrong ;—a beautiful girl, for 
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whom he was sole trustee, and every 
farthing of whose fortune he had ap- 
propriated to his own purposes, -ap-. 
plied to him for the immediate settle- 
ment of her property. The, next 
morning he had stopped payment; 
Mineing Lane was in a ferment—as- 
tonishment prevailed at the Exchange. 
Who could have thought it! said 
every body. He was nowhere to be 
seen or heard of—but at length intel- 
ligence of his movements baving been 
obtained by one of his numerous 
distracted victims, led to his appre- 
hension in the way that has been 
already mentioned. Of all this, Mr 
Aubrey, of course, could know no- 
thing—but, nevertheless, he was some- 
what struck with the man's counte- 
nance and manner: but with what awful 
interest would Mr Aubrey have re- 
garded him, had he known that the 
miserable being before him had de- 
termined upon self-destruction—and 
that within ten days’ time he would 
actually accomplish his frightful pur- 
pose !—-For he was found in bed, a 
ghastly object, with his head almost 
severed from his body. 

In the other—a ruined rowé—Mr 
Aubrey was infinitely shocked at pre- 
sently recognizing the features of one 
whom he had slightly known at Ox- 
ford. This was a member of an 
ancient and honourable family, and 
born to a princely fortune, which he 
had totally dissipated in every conceiv- 
able mode of extravagance and pro- 
fligacy, both at home and abroad, and 
with it had also ruined his constitu- 
tion. He had taken honours at Ox- 
ford, and was expected to have been 
very eminent in Parliament. But at 
college his tendency to profligacy ra- 
pidly developed itself. He became 
notorious for his debaucheries, and 
made ostentation of his infidelity. He 
had returned from France only a few 
days before, in an advanced stage 
of consumption; and having been 
pounced upon by one of his numer- 
ous infuriate creditors, hither he had 
been brought the evening before—and 
would be the next morning lodged in 
the Fleet, as he could procure no bail ; 
and there he might, possibly, live till 
he could apply to take the benefit of 
the insolvent act! He at length recog- 
nized Mr Aubrey; and raising him- 
self up on the sofa, extended his wast. 
ed hand to Mr Aubrey, who shook it 
kindly—much shocked at his appear- 
ance. What a marvellous difference 
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=e the characters of these two 
men 
After about half-an-hour’s absenee, 
Mr Runnington returned, much dis- 
pirited. Mr Ridley was not to be 
found ; and, consequently, Mr Aubrey 
must remain in his wretched quarters 
all night, and till probably an advanced 
period of the ensuing day—till, in 
short, Mr Runvington had obtained 
ne prays sureties for his putting in 
bail to the action. Having whispered 
a few words to Mr Aubrey in the 
adjoining room, and slippe a five- 
pound note into his hand, Mr Run- 
nington took his leave, pledging him- 
self to lose not one moment in pro- 
curing his release; and charged with 
innumerable fond expressions to Mrs 
Aubrey, to Kate, and to his children 
—to whom Mr Runnington promised 
to go thatnight. ‘ Thisis almost the 
bitterest moment of my life,” faltered 
poor Aubrey; “ it is very hard to 
bear!” and he wrung Mr Running- 
ton’s hand—that gentleman being al- 
most as much affected as his truly un- 
fortunate client; who, however, on 
being left by Mr Runnington, felt 
grateful indeed to the Almighty for so 
powerful and invaluable a friend. 
Neither Mr Aubrey nor Mr Somer- 
ville—that was the name of his early 
acquain{ance—quitted the sitting-room 
during the whole of the night; but 
as their companion retired early to 
the adjoining room, and repens ree | 
fell into heavy sleep, they at lengt 
entered into conversation together— 
conversation of a melancholy, but 
deeply interesting, and, I may even 
add, instructivecharacter. Mr Aubrey’s 
notes of it are. by me; but I will not 
risk fatiguing the indulgent reader’s 
attention. When the chill grey morning 
broke, it found the two prisoners still 
in earnest conversation; but shortly 
afterwards nature yielded, and they 
both fell ey —Mr Aubrey, with an 
humble and fervent inward prayer, 
commending those dear beings who 
were absent to the protection of 
Heaven, andimploring it also for him. 
self, 
Immediately on quitting Mr Au- 
brey, Mr Runnington, according to 
his promise, went direct to Vivian 
Street, and the scene which he had 
endeavoured to prepare for encoun- 
tering, on their finding him return 
unaccompanied by Mr Aubrey, was 


.indeed most overpowering to his feel- 


ings, and heart-rending. Alas! how 
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’T was the first time—the very first 
time—since their troubles, that Mr and 
Mrs Aubrey had been separated for 
one single night. And he was now the 
inmate of a prison! Mrs Aubrey and 
Kate sat up the livelong night—a 
memorable and miserable night to 
them—counting hour after hour, whose 
flight was announced by the neigh- 
bouring church clock. Their eyes 
were swollen with weeping, and their 
throbbing temples ached, as, at the 
first glimpse of dull daybreak, they 
drew aside the parlour curtain and 
threw open the window. They were, 
indeed, with some of old, weary of 
oe 

How little they thought—how little 
had Mr Runnington been aware—that 
Mr Gammon had been in the neigh- 
bourhood from an early hour in the 
evening till a late hour of the night! 
Mr Runnington had twice passed him 
without observation; and Gammon 
having witnessed, from a little dis- 
tance, the cruel indignity which had 
been inflicted upon Aubrey, by drag- 
ing him like a felon along the streets, 
walked to and fro in the adjoining 
streets till long after Mr Running- 
ton’s final departure, unable to mus- 
ter resolution enough to call at the 
house, though he had once or twice 
paused opposite the door. His heart 
failed him, however, altogether ; and, 
finally abandoning his intention, he 
returned to his chambers, disappoint- 
ed and harassed.’ 

About mid-day, thanks to the euer- 
getic friendship of Mr Running: jn, 
and the promptitude of those whose 
names had been given to him by Mr 
Aubrey, he made his appearance in 
Vivian Street. He saw Mrs Aubrey 
and Kate as he passed, sitting at the 
window, anxiously on the look-out. 
They also saw him—sprang to the 
door—and opening it while he was in 
the act of knocking, they were in- 
stantly locked in each other's em- 
brace. He looked pale and harassed, 
certainly; but, ‘twas he—the beloved 
husband and brother—Providence had 
permitted them once more to meet! 
All their recent pangs were for a mo- 
ment forgotten and drowned in the 
overflowing joy of such: a re-union. 
He was already sufficiently subdued ; 
but when he heard the footsteps of his 
children pattering rapidly down-stairs 
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—and heard their little voices con- 
tinually, and in eager accents ex- 
claim, ‘“ Papa!—my papa!—where 
is papa ?”—and when they ran up 
to him, and he felt their little arms 
rotind his neck—then he was over- 
powered—his lip quivered convul- 
sively, and he could not refrain from 
bursting into tears. Oh, ’twas HoME, 
poor oppressed soul!—after all—to 
which Providence had permitted him 
to return, and where he saw himself 
suddenly surrounded by those pre- 
cious objects of his undivided and un- 
utterable love! Indeed, there he was 
thankful; his heart—all their hearts 
—overflowed with gratitude. To- 
wards the evening, they received a 
visit from Mr and Mrs Neville, who 
were infinitely shocked on hearing of 
the events of the last few days, and 
of which they had not had the slight- 
est intimation, living, as they did, at 
so great a distance, and not having 
seen their friends the Aubreys for 
several weeks. Poor souls! they also 
had their troubles—'twas wonderful 
how they contrived to exist upon the 
paltry pittance obtained by his minis- 
terial duties; but they came ever 
with cheerfulness—unaffected and re- 
freshing cheerfulness; they never ut- 
tered a murmur at the thorny desert 
which life seemed destined. to prove 
to them, but had always a comfort- 
able word for their weary fellow-pil- 
grims. What a happy evening they 
passed together! Poor Neville was 
in high spirits ; for an article of his, full 
of profound research and delicate cri- 
ticism, which had cost him a great 
deal of labour to prepare, had at 
length been accepted by the editor of 
a classical and ecclesiastical Review, 
who had forwarded to him a check for 
ten guineas. Mr Aubrey could scarce 
refrain from tears, when the simple- 
minded and generous Neville pressed 
upon him the acceptance of, at least, 
the half of these, the unexpected pro- 
ceeds of his severe toil. While they 
were thus sitting together, in eager 
and delightful conversation, there 
came a knock to the door, which, as 


"may be easily believed, a little dis- 


turbed them all; but it proved to be 
a gentleman who asked for Miss Au- 
brey ; and on her requesting him to 
come forward, who should it be, but 
the “‘ gentleman” of my Lord de la 
Zouch ; and while the colour mounted 
into her cheek, and her heart flutter- 
ed, he placed in her hands a packet, 
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which had just arrived from the Con- 

inent. 

hey all insisted on having it open- 
ed then and there; and in a few 
minutes’ time, behold their eager ad- 
miring eyes were feasted by the sight 
of a most superb diamond necklace— 
and at the bottom of the case was a 
small card—which Kate, blushing 
violently, thrust into her bosom, in 
spite of all Mrs Aubrey’s efforts. 
There was a long letter addressed 
to Mr Aubrey from Lord de la Zouch, 
who, with Lady de la Zouch, had been 
for some weeks at Paris—and one from 
herladyship to Kate; and, fromits bulky 
appearance, ‘twas evident either that 
Lady de Ja Zouch must have written 
her a prodigious long letter, or enclosed 
one to her from some one else. They 
saw Kate’s uneasiness about this let- 
ter, and considerately forbore to rally 
her upon it. Poor girl!—she burst 
into tears when she looked at the glit- 
tering trinket which had been present- 
ed to her—and reflected that its cost 
would probably be more than would 
suffice to support her brother and his 
family for a couple of years. Her 
heart yearned towards them, and she 
longed to convert her splendid present 
intoa form that should minister to their 
necessities. While touching upon 
this part of my history—which I al- 
ways approach with diffident reluc- 
tance, as matter too delicate to be 
handled before the public—I must ne- 
vertheless pause for a moment, and 
apprise the reader of one or two little 
circumstances, before returning to the 
main course of the narrative. 

Mr Delamere was at that moment at 
Rome, in the course of making the usual 
tour of Europe, and was not expected 
to return to England for some months 
—perhaps for a year. But before 
quitting England he had laid close 
siege to Kate Aubrey; and had, in- 
deed, obtained from her a promise, that 
if ever she became any one's wife, it 
should be his. That their engagement 
was sanctioned most cordially by Lord 
and Lady de la Zouch—two persons 
of as generous and noble a spirit as 
breathed in the world—must have been 
long ago abundantly manifest to the 
reader ; and they did not the less appre- 
ciate the value of the prize sl by ° 
their son, because of the proud and deli- 
cate sense Miss Aubrey manifested of 
the peculiarly trying position in which 
she stood with relation to them. Kate's 
own notion upon the subject was somes 
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what indefinitg, she having resolved not 
to listen to any proposal for a union 
witb Delamere, until her unfortunate 
brother's affairs had assumed a more 
cheering and satisfactory aspect; and 
that might not be for some years to 
come. If she replied to the letter from 
Delamere, enclosed by Lady de la 
Zouch—and reply she must, to ac- 
knowledge his brilliant present—it 
would be the first letter she had ever 
written to him, which will account, 
in a measure, for her embarrassment. 
And though all of them kept up a cor- 
respondence with Lord and Lady de 
la Zouch—from obvious considerations 
of honourable delicacy and pride, they 
never gave the slightest intimation of 
the dreadful pressure they were be- 
ginning daily to experience. Lord 
de la Zouch remained under the im- 
' pression that Mr Aubrey was strug- 
gling, it might be slowly, but still 
successfully, with his difficulty; and 
had made up his mind, when called 
upon, to pay the amount of the bond 
into which he had entered in Aubrey’s 
behalf, almost as a matter of course. 
As Aubrey desired evidently to main- 
tain a reserve upon the subject of his 
private affairs, Lord de la Zouch, 
whatever might be his fears and sus- 
picions, forebore to press his enquiries, 
How little, therefore, were — either 
Lord and Lady de la Zouch, or their 
son, aware of the position in which 
their packet would find the Aubreys! 
Within a few days, Mr Runnington, 
by duly completing special bail in the 
two actions of Quirk and Others v. 


Aubrey, and Titmouse v. Aubrey, had. 


relieved Mr Aubrey from all grounds 
of immediate personal apprehension 
for several months to come—for at 
least half a-year; and on quitting Vi- 
vian Street, one evening, after an- 
nouncing this satisfactory result of his 
labours, he slipped into Mr Aubrey’s 
hand, as he took leave of him at the 
door, a letter, which he desired Mr 
Aubrey to read, and if he thought it 
worth while, to answer—at his leisure. 
Guess the emotions of lively grati- 
tude, of deep respect, with which he 
perused the following :— 


“ Lincoln’s Inn, 
«¢ My pear S1z,— You have once or 
twice, lately, been so kind as to express 
yourself obliged by thelittle professional 
services which I have recently rendered 


you in the ordinary course of practice. - 


Permit me, in my turn, then, to ask a 
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great favour of you; and, knowing 
your refined and exquisite sensibility, 
I make the request with some little 
apprehension, lest I should in any 
way wound it. I earnestly beg that 
a will accept a trifling loan of three 

undred pounds, to be repaid as soon 
as you may be enabled to do so with 
perfect convenience to yourself, If, 
unhappily for yourself, that time should 
never arrive, believe me, you will 
not occasion me the slightest imagin- 
able inconvenience; for a long and 
successful practice has made me long 
since independent of my profession, 
and of the world, as will, 1 am confi- 
dent, be the case with you, should 
Providence spare your life. I happen 
tohave been aware that, but for recent 
occurrences, it was your intention, 
about this time, to have commenced 
a second year’s study, with either Mr 
Crystal, or Mr Mansfield the convey- 
ancer. You will now, I trust, carry 
your intention into effect, without de- 
lay. I should venture to suggest, 
that at this period of the year, when - 
the gentlemen of the common-law bar 
quit town for the circuit, (as will be 
the case within a few weeks with Mr 
Crystal,) it would hardly answer your 
purpose to enter the chambers of 
a gentleman in that department ; but 
that, as conveyancers remain in town, 
you will find it answer your purpose 
immediately to enter the chambers of 
Mr Mansfield, and re-oceupy your 
mind with those invigorating and in- 
valuable studies in which youhave al- 
ready made, as I hear, so gfeat a pro- 
gress ; and which will serve to divert 
your thoughts from those wretched 
objects on which otherwise they will 
betoo apt to dwell. . 

«‘ You will find that I have this day 
paid in to your credit, at yourbankers, 
thesum of £300. And believe me to 
remain, my dear sir, 

‘* Ever your most sincere and 
*¢ faithful friend, 
«© C, RUNNINGTON. 

«PP, S.—Do not give yourself one 
moment’s concern about the expense 
of the recent proceedings, which is, I 
assure you, very trifling.” 


I say that Mr Aubrey read this 
letter with heartfelt gratitude, and 
permitted no morbid fastidiousness to 
interfere with his determination to 
avail himself of the generous and op- 
portune assistance of Mr Runnington ; 
and he resolved, moreoyer, to profit 
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by his very judicious suggestions as to 
the course of his study, and to com- 
mence, as soon as possible, his attend- 
ance at the chambers of Mr Mans- 
field. Thus, suddenly relieved, for a 
considerable and a definite interval, 
from the tremendous pressure to 
which he had been latterly subject, he, 
and indeed all of them, experienced 
great buoyancy and exhilaration of 
spirits. Could, however, their sense 
of tranquillity and security be other- 
wise than shortlived? What sort of 
a prospect was that before them? 
Terrifying and hopeless indeed. As 
daily melted away the precious inter- 
val between the present time and the 
dreadful month of November—midst 
whose gloomy haze was visible to his 
shuddering eyes the dismal porch of 
a prison, where he must be either im- 
mured for his life, or its greater por- 
tion, or avail himself of the bitter ig- 
nominious immunity afforded by the 
insolvent laws—the hearts of all of 
them sunk to thcir former depth of 
oppression. Still, he resolved to work 
while it was day; and he addressed 
himself to his studies with redoubled 
energy, and of course made propor- 
tionate advances. 
ing—amid all thisexertion, mental and 
physical—began to leave visible traces 
in his worn and emaciated appear- 
ance; and I grieve to add, that the 
same cause not a little impaired the 
beauty and injured the spirits of the 
devoted and incomparable women 
whom Heaven had given to him like 
angels for his companions. 
. Such being the footing upon which 
matters stood between Mr Delamere 
and Kate Aubrey, what chance had 
Mr Gammon of obtaining the bright 
object upon which he had set his dark 
and baleful eye, and to secure which 
he was racking his brain, and devising 
such intricate schemes of deliberate 
and cruel villany? As well might 
Gammon have sighed after the planet 
Venus—sweet star of eve |—as sought 
to get Kate Aubrey into his arms. 
Yet full before his mind’s eye stood 
ever her image—though one would 
have thought that there was sufficient 
in his own circumstances to occupy 
every spare thought and feeling. Sup- 
pose the action of penalties went 
against him, and he should be at once 
fixed with a liability for some five 
thousand pounds, including debt and 
costs? And more than that sum he 
had recently lost in a speculation in 
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foreign stock, besides standing in a 
very precarious position “with respect 
to certain of the many speculations in 
which he had launched both himself 
and others. Under these circum- 
stances, it became hourly of greater 
importance to him to secure the an- 
nuity of £2000 on the Yatton property, 
which he bad with such difficulty ex- 
torted from Titmouse. He resolved, 
moreover, to try theexperimentof rais - 
ing money on the bond of Lord de 
la Zouch ; and it also occurred to him 
as possible, that even if he should 
fail in the main object which he had 
proposed to himself, in his artful and 
oppressive proceedings against Au- 
brey, yet they might be the means of 
bringing forward friends to extricate 
him from his difficulties, by discharg- 
ing the sums for which he was liable. 
It was, therefore, not till he had set 
into train the various matters which 
have been laid before the reader in the 
present portion of this history, that he 
set off on a hurried visit to Yorkshire, 
in order to ascertain the state of Lady 
Stratton’s affairs; to make arrange- 
ments for collecting the evidence 
against the impending trials for bribery; 
and carry into effect some preliminary 
measure for augmenting the whole of 
the Yatton rent-roll, by nearly £2000 
a-year. His first interview with Mr 
Parkinson apprised him distinctly of 
the exceedingly precarious nature of 
the alleged intestasy of Lady Stratton. 
Good Mr Parkinson was no match for — 
Mr Gammon, but would have been 
much more nearly so if he could have 
done but one thing—/eld his tongue: 
but he was a good-natured, easy-tem- 
pered chatterer, and Gammon al- 
ways extracted from him, in a few 
moments, whatever he knew upon any 
subject. *Twas thus that he succeed- 
ed in obtaining conclusive evidence of 
the intestasy ; for Gammon discover- 
ed that the unexecuted draft of the 
intended will had never been seen by 
Lady Stratton, or read over to her; 
but had been drawn up by Mr Park- 
inson himself, a day or two after re- 
ceiving her ladyship’s instructions ;— 
that those instructions, moreover, had 
been merely oral. 

“It is one of the most melancholy 
cases I ever met with!” exclaimed 
Gammon, with a sigh; “I suppose the 
reverses of the Aubrey family fre- 
quently formed a subject of her lady- 
ship’s conversation ?”’ 

‘Oh, she has talked with me for 
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hours together—and even very short- 
ly before her last illness.” 

«It is, methinks, enough to raise 
the poor old lady from her grave, to 
find her property diverted thus to one 
who does not want it, and whe was 
a total stranger.” 

“ Ay, it is indeed !” 

‘“* | am a little surprised, to tell you 
the truth, that, under the circum- 
stances, her ladyship should not have 
thought of at least sharing the policy 
between Miss Aubrey and Mr”— 

“I do assure you that that is the 
very thing I have heard her several 
times talking about, lately !” 

« That will do,” thought his wily 
companion ; “thank God, she’s clear- 
ly intestate then, for Parkinson’s 

raft does not contain her /as¢ will and 
testament—that will do—thank you, 
my honest friend!" This was what 
was passing through Gammon’s mind, 
while a sympathizng expression was 
upoa his face, and he shook his head, 
and deplored the untoward event 
which had happened, in very pathetic 
terms indeed. On quitting Mr Park- 
inson, Gammon thus pursued the train 
of his thoughts :— 

‘* What if 1 should allow this pa- 
“per to be admitted to probate ? 
* Let me see—It will give Miss Au- 
‘¢ brey some fifteen thousand pounds: 
‘“*—or one might take out admi- 
* nistration in favour of Titmouse, 
‘‘ and then suggest to her that I had 
‘¢ the means of nullifying the proceed- 
** ings, and carrying into effect Lady 
‘‘ Stratton’s intentions — the letter 
“* may be repealed at any time.—Stay, 
* however. It is by no means im- 
‘¢ possible, that when Parkinson comes 
* to communicate with Aubrey, or 
“that deep old fellow Runnington, 
‘* they may think of lodging a caveat 
* against our letter of administra- 
‘ tion: but they'll fail—for Parkinson 
“‘ must speak conclusively on that 
* point. So, perhaps, the better way 
‘ will be, to take out administration 
‘in the usual way, and see what they 
*¢ will do.—Then, there's Aubrey's 
*¢ bond—pcor devil !—is it not unfor- 
 tunate for him ?—But that shall be 
‘¢ reserved; let us see the effect of the 
“* others first.” 

When Mr Gammon returned to 
Yatton from the late Lady Stratton’s 
residence, he found several Jetters 
awaiting his arrival. One was from 
Mr Quitk—poor muddle-headed old 
soul!—all went wrong with him, the 
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moment that he missed Gammon from 
beside him. He wrote letters e 

day, that were a faithful type of the 
confusion that always prevailed ia his 
thoughts; for though he was “* up to” 
the ordinary criminal business of the 
office, in which he had had some forty 
years’ experience, their general busi- 
ness had latterly become so extended, 
and, to Quirk, complicated, that his 
head, as it were, spun round from 
morning to night, and ail he could do 
was to put himself, and every body 
about him, into a bustle and fever. So 
he told Gammon, in this his last letter, 
that every thing was going wrong, 
and would do so till * good friend 
Gammon returned ;” and,. moreover, 
the old gentleman complained that 
Snap was getting very careless and 
irregular in his attendance— and, 
in fact, he—Quirk—had something 
very particular to say to Gammon, 
when they met, about the aforesaid 
Snap — about this the reader shall 
hear in due time. Then came aletter 
from the Earl of Dreddlington, marked 
“ Private and confidential,” containing 
a most important communication, to 
the effect that his lordslfip had that 
day granted an audience to a scienti. - 
fic gentleman of great eminence, and 
particularly well skilled in geology; 
and he had satisfied the Ear! of a fet 
which the aforesaid scientific gentle. 
man told his lordship he had disce- 
vered after a very close geological sur- 
evy of the superficial strata of the Isle 
of Dogs—viz. that at a very little 
depth from the surface, there ran, in 
parallel strata, very rich beds of cop- 
per and lead alternately, such as j 
not possibly fail of making a quick . 
and enormous return. . His lordship, — 
therefore, suggested the immediate 
formation of a company to purchase 
the Isle of Dogs, and work the mines. 
His lordship “ begged to be favoured 
with” Mr Gammon’s views on this 
subject, by return of post. In a post- 
seript, his lordship informed Gam. 
mon, that he had just parted with all 
his Golden Egg shares, at a consider- 
able profit ; and that the Gunpowder 
and Fresh Water Company's shares 
were rising daily, on account of the 
increasing probability of a universal 
war. Gammon did not think it worth 
while to send any answer to the letter 
of his senior partner, but wrote off a 
very polite and confidential letter to 
the Earl, begging: his lordship would 
do him the honour of taking no steps 
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- dn the matter till Mr Gammon could 
have the honour of waiting upon his 


lordship in town. ‘This letter over, 
Gammon wrote off a letter to the 
secretary of th: /crruRrE INSURANCE 
Company, giving them notice of ‘the 
death of Lady Stratton, who was in- 
sured in a policy to the amount of 
L.15,000, which, her ladyship having 
died intestate, the writer's client, Tit- 
tlebat Titmouse, Esq., M.P. for Yat- 
ton, had become entitled tuas only next 
of kin: That Mr Titmouse intended 
to administer forthwith, and formal 
evidence would be furnished to the 
company, in due time, of the comple- 
tion of Mr Titmouse’s legal title to 
the policy. 

But here the skittish, frolicsome, 
and malicious jade, Fortune, after 
petting and foudling Titmouse, and 
overwhelming him with her favours, 
suddenly turned rownd and hit him a 
severe slap in the face, without the 
least provocation on his part, or rhyme 
or reason on hers. And it happened 
in this wise. Dapper Smuc, Esq., 
the secretary, wrote by return of post, 
saying, that he had laid Mr Gam- 
mon’s letter’ before the directors; and 
as soon as he should have learned their 
pleasure on the subject, he would 
write to Mr Gammon again. And so 
he did—to request that gentleman to 
communicate with Messrs Screw and 
Company, the Company’s solicitors. 
This Mr Gammon did, and in due 
time received a letter to the astound- 
ing purport and effect following—that 
is to say, that they had carefully con- 
sidered the case, and regretted sin- 
cerely that they could not feel it their 
duty to recommend the directors to 
pay the policy. The djrectors had a 
duty, sometimes a very painful one, 
to perform to the public; and, in 
short, it was plain that they intended 
to resist the claim altogether. Gam- 


mon wrote in astonishment to know 
the grounds of their refusal; and at 
_ length discovered that they considered 
themselves in possession of decisive 
evidence to show that the policy was 
vitiated through the concealment of a 
material fact on the part of the Lady 
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viz. that she was subject to the cour. 
uiries of 
the servants, and of Dr Goddart, and 
of others, who expressed infinite asto- 
nishment, declaring that she had never 
once exhibited the slightest symptoms 
of the complaint: Messrs Screw, 
however, were politely inflexible— 
they declared’ that they had the posi- 
tive testimony of seversl witnesses, 
one of them an eminent physician, to 
the fact that, during the very week in 
which the policy had been executed, 
she had experienced an attack of gout 
which had confined her to the sofa 
for three days. [The fact was, that 
her ladyship had about that time been 
confined to the sofa, but merely from 
her heel having been galled a little by 
a tight shoe.] They, moreover, sent to 
Mr Gammon the fuil name of the officer 
in whose name the company sued—-the 
aforesaid Dapper Smug ; ard request- 
ed Mr Gammon to send process to 
them in the usual way. Gammon, on 
enquiry, learned the character of the 
Company, and almost gnashed his 
teeth in rage and despair ; so at it they 
went—TirmovusE (Adm".) vy. Suvue; 
a declaration as long as my arm; 
pleas to match it; then a commis- 
sion to examine witnesses abroad, 
principally a Dr Podagra, who had 
settled in China; then a bill of dis- 
covery filed in behalf of the Company ; 
a cross bill filed by Mr Titmouse 
against the Company. Here, in short, 
was in truth “a mighty pretty quar- 
rel.” The stake was adequate ; the 
Company rich; Mr Titmouse eager; 
Gammon infuriate; and there was not 
the least chance of the thing being 
decided at all for three or four years 
to come, and poor Titmouse was thus 
not only kept out of a comfortable 
round sum of money, but obliged to 
carry on all the while an expensive 
and harassing litigation, He was 
not for insuring with a Company that 
looks so sharply after the interests of 
its shareholders. But as far as Tit 
mouse and Gammon were concerned, 
it seemed a dead-lock, and at a some- 
what critical conjuncture too. 
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